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ſhould give ſome Account of the 


Gr and bonſelf which he will endea- 


vaur to do in the maſt conciſe Manner. 

In the Year 1720, when Lord Bdling- 
broke (often mentioned in theſe Works) 
returned fram his Exile in France, the Au- 
thor went to England to viſit him and ſome 
other Friends, where they often met at his 
Lordſhip's Houſe in Longer, at Mr. Pope's 
at Tuittenlam, and 1 other Places, then 
much reſorted to by e Perſons of 
the Age, for W it and Learning, 
where the Dean was highly careſſed by 
chem all, and treated with the greateſt Ree 
u and Diſtinction. 


A3 In 


T may be 3 that the Editor of _ 
( —＋ the other Editions printed by 


ethers ——- — 
—̃ —— 2 
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. FR READER. 


In the Year 1724, Dr. Swift wrote the 
Drapier's Letters, and other Papers to the 
People of Ireland, againſt Wood's Patent for 
coining Halfpence and Farthings for this 
Kingdom; which Writings had a wonder- 
ful Effect in uniting People of all! Reli- 
gions and Parties againſt that wicked Scheme 
of Word; on which the Patent Was with- 

drawn, 

The Year following, 172 35 many Peo- 
ple were deſirous of having the Papers 


written on this Occaſion preſerved and col- 


lected together, Which was accordingly 
printed by the Editor, Mr. Join Harding 7. 
the firſt Printer being dead. 

The preſent Editor was in Loni i in 
1726, upon his own. Buſineſs and private 
Affairs, when he uſed to viſit the Author 
at his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales's 
at Richmond Lodge, as well as at Mr. Pope's 
at Twittenham, where the Dean introduced 
him, and recommended him to ſeveral of 
his Friends, many of whoſe Works, and 
ſeparate Pieces, he afterwards printed, par- 
Urner Mr. Pope” s entire original Works, 


by his own Directions, now in the Editor's 


ands, many of Lord Bolingbroke's,” Mr. 
Gay S, ang other Pieces. The Dean alſo re- 
BE commended 


* ® See 1 a Poem, Vol. II. b. Tr 
1 See * Reſurrection, Vol. XI. p. 344. 
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eommended him to many of his other no- 
ble Friends, particularly the Earl of Oxford *, 
Son of the Lord High Treaſurer, who 
made the Editor many valuable and curious 

Preſents, and often had him at his Table, 


where he was treated in a moſt eaſy, familiar 


Manner, as an intimate Friend. 
In the Month of Auguft this Year the 
Dean returned to Jreland. And, early in 


the Vear 1727 he went to England, where 


he was more careſſed than ever by the Royal 
Family and People of greateſt Diſtinction, 
many of whom ſtrongly ſolicited him to 
ſettle there, where they propoſed to give 
him Church Livings equal to what he had 
. In. Ireland, which he refuſed for many 
Reaſons, mentioned in his Letters to Mr. 
1 | 
In 1726, the Miſcellanies of Dr. Swift 
and Mr. Pope were publiſhed together 1 in 
Tondon, and afterwards in Dublin in three 
Volumes, together with a Preface thereto, 
and both Names were ſigned. This Col- 
lection, although very agreeable to many 
People, did not pleaſe all; which made 
ſeveral of the Dean's F riends apply to the 
Editor, to ſolicit the Author to give him 


his * Works to print, free rom the 
e 4 Mixture 


3 See the 7 to 10 Oxford, vol. XI. Pe 
154 | 
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_ neceſſary, Accordingly he made Applica- 
tion to the Nean, who did not ſeem willing 
to conſent, as the Publiſher might be a LO 
ſer by printing them ; the Editor told him 
he would run all Hazards, being very poſi- 
tive, he ſhould be a great Gainer by them; 
but the Dean ſtil] perſiſted; then the Editor 
ſaid, he would print them by Subſcription, 
and make a faithful Return of the Subſcri. 
bers Names to him, when he could cafily 
judge whether he would gain or loſe by the 
 Ungertaking. Accordingly Propoſals Were 
* publiſhed, and Subſcriptions came in very 
faſt, which ware ſhewn to the Author, who 
_ conſented to the Printing, on the following 
Conditions ; That 1 b ſhould be made, 
but full Value given for the r That 
the Editor ſhould attend bim early every 
Morning, or when moſt convenient, to 
read to him, that the Sounds might ſtrike 
the Kar, as well as the Senſe the Under- 
ſtanding, and had always two Men Servants 
preſent for this Purpoſe ;. and when he had 
«ny Doyht, he would aſk them the Mean- 


ing of what hoy heard; whigh, if they did 
not comprehend, he would alter and amend 

until they underſtood it perfectly well, and 
then would ſay, This 10d; for I write to 
the Fulgay, more than ta the Learned. Not 


ſatisfied with this Preparation for the Preſs, 


Mixture of others, only where they were 


Ta the READER. ix 
he corrected every Sheet of the firſt ſeyen 
Volumes that were publiſned in his Life 
Time, deſiring the Editor to write Notes, 
being much younger than the Dean, ac- 
quainted with moſt of the Tranſactions of 
his Life, as well as with thoſe of ſeyeral 
of his Friends; the Author being very com- 
municative to the Editor; who, if there 
ſhould be any Errors in them, will be glad 
to be ſet right, and will, with Pleaſure, print 
an Errata for that Purpoſe, to render this 
Eclition as correct as poſſible; and, he moſt 
humbly thinks, he hath ſome Degree of Me- 
rit with the Publick, by the Publication of 
theſe Works, which would never have been 
Collected together, had he not been favoured 

with the Author's Friendſhip and Intimacy, 
who never concealed any Part of his Affairs 

from him; but, as OTHELLO ſays, Gave 
um tbe Story of his Life from Year to Year ; 
inſomuch, that he owned to him his being 
* the Tale of * 17 ich © 
Perhaps, it may be thought ſingular, 
that the Editor ſhould be ſo vain as ny pub- 
lich ſome trifling Letters to bim from the 
Author; but the Publick, it is hoped, will 

excuſe this; becauſe, being Printer and 
Publiſher of a News-paper, it was in his 


Way to get the Dean early and better In- 
telligence of Eſtates, their Valuation, the 
Titles and Security of them, than many 


others 


* 
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others could do; which, probably, had h.s 
Advice been taken in ſome Degree, the In- 
come for St. Patrick's Hoſpital for the Re- 
| ception of Idiots and Lunaticks, founded 

by Dr. Swift, would have been double to 

what it is now, had the Purchaſe been made 
in the Dean's Life; but, for what Cauſe we 

cannot ſay, objected to by ſome People, who 
afterwards made a very dear Bargain for 
Lands at Saggard in the County of Dublin, 
attended with a Law Suit, and a very great 
Expence, before the Truſtees of the om 
2 pl ot the entire Poſſeſſion. | | 
5 er trifling Letters may alſo be thou Us 

83 ch Publication; but, as it will con- 
vince the World of the Intimacy the Au- 


Heb thor was pleaſed to favour the Printer with, 


he hopeth he may eſcape Cenſure ; theſe 
Letter being now firſt printed, to ſatisfy : 
the Reader, that Mr. Faulkner was not only 
the Dean's Publiſher, but favoured with his 
Friendſhip, and conſulted: by him on many 
Occaſions. To explain this, it is proper 
to inform the Curious, that Dr. : Howkeſ- 
orb, a learned and ingenious Gentleman, 
who was impoſed upon by ſome London 


"Bookſeller, wrote a Preface and a few very 


trifling Notes to an Edition of the foregoing 
Miſcellanies, mingled with ſome Writings 
of Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Gay, and others, 


wherein the Letters between Swift and Pope 
: are 


— 


3 Tae READER. = 
are omitted, and publiſhed. in Dr. Warkur- 


 fon's Edition of Pope's Works. Dr. Howheſ- 


vb 0th and ſome other Editor, were alſo im- 
poſed on in that Affair, by ſaying that Faulk 


ner was not known to Dr. Swift; which Let- 


ters of the Dean to the Editor, relative to 


A — 


many Pieces of Writing, as alſo to many of, 
his Friends, may -convince theſe Commen- 
tators of the great Eſteem he expreſſeth 


for him, and how groſly OT have been 


miſtaken. WI 5 
The Editor kuwving been ma Fears 
compiling theſe Works, and at very great 


Expence and Trouble, moſt humbly hopes 
for the Favour of all People of Taſte and 
Candour, being well aſſured, that ſome 
Criticks, who have no Reliſh: for low Wit 
or Humour, will object to them; but the 
Editor begs Leave to inform them, that 
ſome of the beſt Scholars and moſt learned 
Men in Europe, were againſt omitting one 


Piece, or even a ſin * Sentence of Swif?'s, 
by ſaying, all his Weeds were Flowers in 


the beſt Gardens, and all the Traſh, the 
Choppings of the richeſt brilliant Diamonds. | 


It is therefore moſt humbly hoped, that 


all the Lovers of Morality; good Senſe, Wit 
"and Humour, will -favour this Edition; and 


ſet an Example to this Nation of their En- 


couragement to all Undertakers in the Li- 


der * FRE pager lf to 2 4x Editor 
| of 
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zi To te READER. 
of theſe Works, who hath with ſo much 
Labour now finiſhed them, as, he hopes, to 
the entire Batisfaction of all his worthy 2 — 
ders, and that they will be pleaſed look 
with a generous Eye and good Heart upon 
his genuine Editions, which have been moſt 
juſtly obtained from the Author by great 
: Colt and Trouble, the Editor having * 
fered ſeverely in his private 1 
well as in his Health, by his bein — pi 
into Cuſtody by the Houſe of = for 
printing the following in the Dublin Jour- 
u Feb. 20, 1731-2 
The following Queries are an Extract 
from a Pamphlet“, in the Preſs, writ by 
the Rev. Dr. 8. D.8, P. D, which being 
ſomewrhat long, and the Time preſſing, it 
was thought fit to publiſh theſe Queries, that 
cCiontain ſome of thoſe Arguments, made Uſe 
Wh in the ſaid Famphlet, Ts, $14 76 * 


| Some Quories humbly offers, | 


FE: ieee 
not „ think the Biſhops have Power enough 
already? | 
1 Whether a Gentleman would not ra- f 

cher have a creditable Parſon than 8 Beggar C 

to converſe with ola | = 
« Whether 


» See Conſiderations, Re. Vol. VI. p. 137. i 
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„Whether this Scheme of multiplying 
8 Clergymen, may not, by their 
Numbers, have great Influence on Electi- 
ons, being 211 under the Dependence 6 of 
their Biſho 


Whether a Chanſe againſt Parſons he- 


ing Votes ſhould not be inſerted ) 
Whether Gentlemen and Farne 


would not be eafier in their Tythes with 'a 
pod doe For a hun- 


rich Miniſter, than # 
gy Louſe biteth ſore, Sr. 
ie If the Bill ſhall d ſo long as to 
print the Pamphlet por ox ſhall bethfown 
out, the ſaid Pamphlet ſhall be publiſhed 
. Mon fe t oi of 2 
0 efire to re e Ar 
Tat en? wes hg 5 re Me 


Which Genie + FRO not EP os undi 
a1 Sefſion following, 7 his preſenting a 
Petition to the Houſe 

9 to order him to be diſcharged on his 
Ving the Fees, which amounted to a very 


large Sum; in the Payment of which he 
| was very much fayotred by Sit Multen Lam. 

bert, then Gentleman Uſher of the Black 

Rod, as well, a by ſome other Officers of ; 


that Houſe. 


The ſucceeding Seffion of TIT he 
was taken into Cuſtody of the Houſe f 
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Propoſal for the better Regulation of 


Game 0 


Vadrille &, ee cloſely in, 


Priſon three Days, when he was in a ve 
bad State of Health, and his Life in mu 
Danger; on which he 
for his Liberty, which 
ing all the Fees... 
Times in Cuſtody. of Meſſengers for print- 
ing againſt the Reduction of the Gold 
Coin and ſome other Affairs, but could ne- 


> 


titioned the Houſe, 


e obtained on pay - 
He was alſo at different 


evailed on to diſcover the Au- 


thors, which endeared him ſo much to the 
Dean, that he 


rigbt 5 
- quentlyofter 


gave him the Title of his 
and faithful. Friend, and fre- 
ed to pay Faulkner the Expences 
he had been at on thoſe Occaſions, and to, 


raiſe him Subſcriptions, to reward him for 
his Fidelity and Sufferings, which Faulkner 
_ ways. refuſed; ſo that the Editor - moſt 
humbly thinks, that, according t to the Laws 
 of- Taflice or Reaſon, he;is mot truly en- 
titled. to the Property 
Author having . chem > him, and 
corrected, ſeyen Volumes 71 
Time, as well as many 
liſhed at different Periods. Which are in- 


ſerted in their pro 
for the Beneßt 7 


at's 200577! EI 


Forks; 3. the | 


n his own Life- 
mall Tracts pub- 


per Places i in this ae | 
the de 


ez . 
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5 To the READER. xX 
In England, the Property in Copies of 
Books is as fully ſecured by Law and Cuſ- 
tom, as any Lands, Houſes, Tenements, 
or Funds, &c. to the very great Advantage 
of Learning and Authors, and to the Pro- 
duction of many fine printed Editions of 
Books and Prints. Mr. Tonſon the Book 
ſeller, and many of his Predeceſſors, have 
been long in Pocetton of the Works of 
Shakeſpear, Beaumont and Fletcher," Milton, 
Dryden, . Congreve, and many other Authors 
Works, which never have been eee 
with them: | © Df Of Wi9\o 
The Parliament of ge Nane 1 5 =. 
truly ſenſible of the great Advantages of 
1 3 5 7 Wit and Humour to that Nation, 
have made many Acts of Parliament to ſe- 
cure the Property of Writing, not only to 
Authors and Bookſellers, but even for In- 
ventions of Painting and Engraving; inſo- 
much, that an Act was made ſome: Years = 
ago, in Favour. of 'the- Ine, i: cele- I 
brated Mr. Hogarth, to ſecure his 
in all Prints hates] deſigned, palned;" -or 
engraved by him, Which Act extendeth to 
all Thos and Engravers of any Defigns; 
and, by which Means, the Engliſh ate:now 
the moſt celebrated of: any in Europe for 
their witty and humorous Prints, and alſo 
for Deſigns in Arehitecture, Gardening, 
&6. 2 as ald for their very fine 8 of 
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Books in all Arts and Sciences, and in moſt 


Lengusges, This Encouragement. to Au- 
— Learning hath induced many 


thors- 
Gentlemen of Genius, Learning, and For- 


tune, to have Printing- Offices in their own. 
Houſes, or in others near adjoining, where 
they have printed the moſt elegant and cor- 
rect Editions of ancient and modern Books, 


ns well as others of their own Writing. 
Mr. Finer, who wrote the Abridgment of 
the Law in twenty-five Volumes in Folio, 


(and who left a Legacy to the Univerſity 0 
Oxford to read Lectures on the Common 


Law) p the above Abridgment at his 
own Houſe near Alder ſhot. mm Hampſbrre, and 
the! Hon. Horace H/alpole printed, at his 

Houſe at Stramberry- Hill near Richmond in 


89385 hie very agreeable and entertaining 


.the Royal 
, Written by 


entitled, A Catalogue of 
and. noble Autbors of Engla 


himſelf; He alſo printed at the ſame Flace, 
fur his; own Amulcaaent,, as well as for the 


| Satinfaftion! of the, Publick, ſome ſuperb 
10 85 


and: very elegant Editions of the 


| Thich are mi woll eſteemed by all the Cu- 


AA 
EW” 1 


Nous... 
Bot, as! it nes Ton Tull | bete 


"Without any Cauſe whatever, imme⸗ 
man, -pyrate on their innocent rethren, 
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- which is a Reaſon that few Books have been 
yell printed here, nor will be for the fu- 
ture, the Demand here being very ſmall. 

And, what is contrary to the Cullom of 
dther Countries, Law, Juſtice and Reaſon, 
ſome of theſe Pyrates will not even ſuffer 
Authors to” fell or” beſtow their Works t 
fair Puxchaſers, or their beſt Friends; whe 
fore it is hoped our Legiſlature will take it 
into their ſerious Conſideration to make Re- 
ſolutions, or enact Laws, to ſecure the Pro- 
pertyiof Authorstothemſelves, their Frighds, 
or Purchaſers, otherwiſe the — of Learn 
ing muſt daily decline, which is now at a 
low Ebb in Feland, although we have many 


learned Men in all Arts and Sciences, to 
whom it may not be convenient to go to 


4 to diſpoſe of their Works. Seve- _ 

mal excellent Performances have lately been 

publiſhed by ſome Fellows of our Univerſity, 
and many ders would appear, if Property 
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EXCELLENCY. 


Pikilir-DoxukR STANHOPE, - 


Farl of CHESTERFIELD, © 


Baron Stanhope of Shelford, one of the 
Lords of his Majeſty's Moſt Honou- 
rable Privy Council, Knight of the 


3 Moſt Noble Order of the Garter, 


5 Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Ple- 


1% 


mjpotentiary to the States General of 
the United Provinces, Lord Lieute- 
nant General, and General Governor 


"= Of uns Kingdom of 1 reland. 


My Lonp, 


Beg Leave to preſdnt 0 to your ei 
lency the Works of Dr. Swirr, who 


C Was 


© | 2 DE D ICAT Lou. 
7 Was ene _ 1 7 P . lots and 


hs 55 . axioms | 90 70 his 
Country, by preſerving it in a profound 
State of Peace, when all Europe, and 
particularly his Majeſty's Kingdom of 
Creat- Britain, hath been * bet 
| bloody and inteſtine Civil Wars, to the 
Ruin of Trade and. Credit, and the 
Devaſtation of whole 8 . 
This Nation is likewiſe indebted to 
your molt excellent Counteſs, for the 
noble Example, and un parallelled Good- 
neſs of her Ladyſhip, in Wearing and 
recomniending the e of Irif b Manu- 
factures to the Ladies of th is King- 
dom, at a Time when Trade was at a 
Stand, and the poor Tradeſmen ſtarving 


e Want 85 2 1 8 4 un is a 
Work, 


i 


PP 
Work, which although our great Au- 
thor had very much at Heart, he never 
could accompliſh, but hath been left to 
be perfected by the Counteſs of Cuzs- 
TERFIELD, Whoſe Generoſity hath re- 
vived our Trade, and ſet Numbers of 
idle Hands to Work. | 
Theſe, and your many other Virtues, 
will for ever endear you both to this 
| Country, as it hath done to all others | 
8 that have had the Happineſs of your 
E Excellency's Reſidence among them; 
and the Name of Lord CHRSTERPIELD | 
will be mentioned by the People of Ire. 
land to lateſt Poſterity, as the wiſeſt | 
Governor, and the beſt Friend this | 
Nation was ever bleſſed with. | 


\ 


| J am, 

. Lord, 

| Your Excellency's Moft Sis. 

1 of Obedient, and 
M. of humble Serwant, 


Dublin, Jan. 


27-1945  . * GroRGE FAULKNER. 


CHUNDEHN SENSE LEONID D 
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The following Tract was written at 
the earneſt Requeſt of King Wit- 
_ L1am's Miniſtry ; his Majeſty and 
the Parliament having ſome Diſ- 
putes at that Time; which Pam 
phlet gave ſo much Umbrage to 
the Commons, that the Author 
went to Ireland, to avoid being 
diſcovered and proſecuted. 


Vor. I. B 


A 


DISCOURSE 


OF THE 


Covrksrs and DISSENTIONS 


BETWEEN THE. 


NOBLES and COMMONS. 
in ATHENS and ROME; : 


With the Cana they had upon both 
thoſe STATES. 


Gs Si tibi vera Viderur, 
Dede manus; &, fi falſa ft, accingere 


contra. Len. 


— 


2 Written in the Pear 70. 
: CRAP. 
Tr is agreed, that in all Government there 
is an abſolute unlimited Power, which 
naturally and originally ſeemeth to be placed 
in the whole Body, wherever the executive 
Part of it lies. This holdeth in the Body 


natural. For wherever we place the Begin- 
„„ ning 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ning of Motion, whether from the Head, or 


the Heart, or the animal Spirits in general, 


the Body moveth, and acteth by a Conſent 


of all its Parts. This unlimited Power, 


placed fundamentally in the Body of a Peo- 
ple, is what the beſt Legiſlators of all Ages 
have endeavoured, in their ſeveral Schemes, 


or Inſtitutions of Government, to depoſite in 
ſuch Hands as would preſerve the People 


from Rapine and Oppreſfion within, as well 
as Violence from without. Moſt of them 
ſeem to agree in this; that it was a Truſt 
too great to be committed to any one Man, 
or Aſſembly; and therefore they left the 
Right ſtill in the whole Body; but the Ad- 
miniſtration, or executive Part, in the Hands 
of One, the Feu, or the Many: Into which 
three Powers all independent Bodies of Men 
ſeem naturally to divide. For by all I have 
read of thoſe innumerable and petty Com- 


mon-wealths in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as 


well as the great ones of Carthage and Rome; 
it ſeemeth to me, that a free People met 
together, whether by Compact, or Family 
Government, as ſoon as they fall into any 
Acts of Civil Society, do, of themſelves, di- 
vide into three Powers. The firſt is, that of 
ſome one eminent Spirit, who having ſigna- 
lized his Valour, and Fortune in Defence of 


his Country, or by the Practice of popular 


Arts at Home, becometh to have great In- 
fluence 


in ATHENSad ROME. 5 
fluence on the People, to grow their Leader 
in warlike Expeditions, and to preſide, after 
a Sort, in their Civil Aſſemblies: And this 
is grounded upon the Principles of Nature 
and common Reaſon, which in all Difficul- 
ties and Dangers, where Prudence or Cou- 
rage is required, do rather incite us to fly 
for Counſel or Aſſiſtance to a ſingle Perſon 
than a Multitude. The ſecond natural Di- 
viſion of Power is of ſuch Men who have ac- 
quired large Poſſeſſions, and conſequently 
Dependencies, or deſcend from Anceſtors 
who have left them great Inheritances, to- 
. gether with an hereditary Authority: Theſe 
eaſily uniting in Thoughts and Opinions, 
and acting in Concert, begin to enter upon 
Meaſures for ſecuring their Properties, which 
are beſt upheld by preparing againſt Inva- 
ſions from Abroad, and maintaining Peace 
at Home. This commenceth a great Coun- 
cil, or Senate of Nobles, for the weighty 
Affairs of the Nation. The laſt Diviſion is 
of the Maſs, or Body of the People; whoſe 
Part of 'Power is great, and undiſputable, 
whenever they can. unite eikher collectively. 


or by Deputation to exert it. Now the 


three Forms of Government, ſo generally 
known in the Schools, differ only by. the 
Civil Adminiſtration being placed in the 


_ Hands of one, or ſometimes wo, (as in 


Sparta) who were called Kings; or in a 
„ Senate, 
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Senate, who were called the Nobles ; or in 
the People Collective, or Repreſentative, 
who may be called the Commons: Each of 
theſe had frequently the executive Power in _ 
Greece, and ſometimes in Rome: But the 
Power in the laſt Reſort was always meant 
by Legiſlators to be held in Balance among 
all three. And it will be an eternal Rule in 
Politicks, among every free. People, that 
there is a Balance of Power to be carefully 
held by every State within itſelf, as well as 
among ſeveral States with each other.. 
The true Meaning of a Balance of Power, 
either without, or within a State, is beſt _ 
conceived by conſidering what the Nature 
of a Balance is. It ſuppoſes three things. 
Firſt, the Part which is held, together with 
the Hand that holdeth it; and then the two 
Scales. with whatever 1s weighed therein. 
No confider ſeveral States in a Neighbour- 
hood: In order to preſerve Peace between 
theſe States, it is neceſſary they ſhould be 
formed into a Balance, whereof bne or more 
are to be Directors, who are to divide the 
reſt into equal Scales, and upon Occaſions 
remove from one into the other, or elſe fall 
with their own Weight into the lighteſt: 
Bo, in a State within itſelf, the Balance 
muſt be held by a third Hand, who is to 
deal the remaining Power with the utmoſt. 
Exactneſs into each Scale. Now it is not 
- „ . -nececſlary; 
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neceſſary, that the Power ſhould be equally 
divided between theſe three; for the Balance 
may be held by the Weakeſt, who by his 
Addreſs and Conduct, removing from either 
Scale, and adding of his own, may keep the 
Scales duly poiſed. Such was that of the 
two Kings of Sparta ; the Conſular Power 
in Rome; that of the Kings of Media before 
the Reign of King of Cyrzs, as repreſented 
by Xenophon; and that of the ſeveral limited | 
States! in the Gothic Inſtitutions. 

When the Balance is broke whether by che 
| Negligence, Folly, or Weakneſs of the Hand 
that held it, or by mighty Weights falling 
into either Scale; the Power will never con- 
tinue long in equal Diviſion between the two 
remaining Parties, but (until the Balance is 
fixed anew) will run entirely into one. This 
gives the trueſt Account of what is under- 
ſtood in the moſt antient and approved Greek 
Authors, by the Word Tyranny ; which is 
not meant for the ſeizing of the uncontrouled, 
or abſolute Power into the Hands of a ſingle 
Perſon; (as many ſuperficial Men have 
groſly miſtaken) but for the breaking of the 
Balance by whatever Hand, and leaving the 
Power wholly in one Scale. For Tyranny 
and Uſurpation in a State, are by no Means 
confined to any Number, as might eaſily ap- 


pear from Examples enough; and, becauſe 
| B 4 | the 
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the Point is material, I ſhall cite a few to 
rove it. 

The Romans beriet ſent to 8 and 
the Greek Cities of Italy for the = 
Dionyſ. Copies of the beſt Laws, choſe 
Hal. |. 10. ten Legiſlators to put them into 

Form; and, during the Exer- 
eiſe of their Office, ſuſpended the Conſular 
Power, leaving the Adminiſtration of Affairs 
in their Hands. Theſe very Men, although 
choſen for ſuch a Work, as the digeſting a 
Body of Laws for the Government of a free 


State, did immediately uſurp arbitrary Power, 


ran into all the Forms of it, had their Guards 
and Spies, after the Practice of the Tyrants 
of thoſe Ages; affected kingly Gs de- 
ſtroyed the Nobles, and oppreſſed the People; 
one of them proceeding ſo far as to endea- 
vour to force a Lady of great Virtue; the 
very Crime which gave Occaſion to the Ex- 
pulfion of the Regal Power but ſixty Years 
before, as this Attempt did to that of the . 
Decemwiri. 
The Ephori in Sparta were, at firſt, only 


. Tertain Perſons deputed by the King to judge 


in Civil Matters, while They were employed 
in the Wars. Theſe Men, at ſeveral Times, 
uſurped the abſolute Authority, and were 
as cruel Tyrants as any 1 in their Age. 

7 Soon 
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Soon after the unfortunate Expedition i into 
Sicily, the Athenians choſe four _ 
hundred Men for Adminiſtra- Thucyd. . 8. 
tion of Affairs, who became a | 
Body of Tyrants, and were called, in the 
Language of thoſe Ages, an Oligarchy, or 

Tyranny of the Few ; under which hateful 
Denomination, they were ſoon after depo- 
ſed in great Rage by the People. 

When Athens was ſubdued by Lyſander, 
he appointed thirty Men for s 
the Adminiſtration of that City, Reb Is 

ebus Grac. 
who immediately fell into the 72 
rankeſt Tyranny; But this was | 
not all: For, conceiving their Poms not. 1: 
founded on a Baſis large enough, they ad- 
mitted three thouſand into a Share of the 
Government; and, thus fortified, became 
the cruelleſt Tyranny upon Record. They 
murdered, in cold Blood, great Numbers of 
the beſt Men, without any Provocation, from 
the mere Luſt of Cruelty, like Nero, or 
Caligula. This was ſuch a 
N of Tyrants together, as Memorab. 
amounted to near a third Part ib. 3. 
of the whole City. For Xeno- 
phon telleth us, that the City contained a- 
bout ten thouſand Houſes, and allowin 
one Man to every Houſe, who could have 
any Share in the Government, (the reſt 
conſiſting of Women, Children, and Ser- 

vants) 


| / 
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vants) and making other obvious Abatements 
theſe Tyrants, if they had been careful to ad- 
here together, might have been a Majority, 
even of the People collective. 
In the Time of the ſecond Punick War, 
the Balance of Power in Car- 
Pohb. Frag. thage was got on the Side of 
lib. 6. the People, and this to a De- 
| gree, that ſome Authors reckon 
the Government to have been then among 
them a Dominatio Plebis, or Tyranny of the 
Commons; which, it ſeemeth, they were at all 
Times apt to fall into, and was, at laſt, a- 
mong the Cauſes that ruined their State: 
And the frequent Murders of their Generals, 
| which, Drogorus telleth us, was 
lib. 20, grown to an eſtabliſhed Cuſ- 
| tom among them, may be ano- 
ther Inftance that Tyranny is not confined, 
to Numbers. 
I ſhall mention but one Example more 
among a great Number that 
lib. 15. might be produced; it is related 
; 1 by the Author laſt cited. The 
Orators of the People at Argos, (whether 
you will ſtile them in modern Phraſe, Great 
Speakers in the Houſe, or only, in general, 
Repreſentatives of the People Collective) 
ſtirred up the Commons againſt the No- 
BLES; of whom 1600 were murdered at 
once; and, at t laſt, the Orators themſelves, 
| becauſe 


in ATHENS and ROME. it 
becauſe they left off their Accuſations ; or, 
to ſpeak intelligibly, becauſe they withdrew 
their Impeachments ; having, it ſeemeth, 
| raiſed a Spirit-they were not able to lay: ? 
And this laſt Circumſtance, as Caſes have 
lately ſtood, may perhaps be worth noting. 
From what hath been already advanced, 
ſeveral Concluſions may be drawn. 5 
Firſt, That a mixed Government, par- 
taking of the known Forms received in the : 
Schools, is, by no Means, of Gothick Inven- 


.  . nam but hath Place in Nature and Reaſon ; 


ſeemeth very well to agree with the Senti- 
ments of moſt Legiſlators, and to have been 
followed in moſt States, whether they have 
appeared under the Names of Monarchies, 
Ariſtocracies, or Democracies. For, not to 
mention the ſeveral Republicks of this Com- 
poſition in Gaul and Germany, deſcribed by 
Cæſar and Tacitus, Polybius tell- 
eth us, the beſt Government is Frag. lib. 6. 
that which conſiſteth of three 

Forms, Regno, Opti mati um, G Populi En- 

perio: Which may be fairly tranſlated, the 
Kings, Lords, and Commons. Such was that 
of Sparta, in its primitive Inſtitution by TLy- 
curgus; who, obſerving the Corruptions, and 
Depravations to wifich every one of theſe 
were. ſubject, compounded his Scheme out 
of all; fo that it was made up of Reges, 
Sentores & Populus. Such alſo was the 
N State 
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_ State of Rome under its Conſuls : And the 
Author telleth us, that the Ramans fell upon 
this Model purely by Chance, (which I take 
to have been Nature and common Reaſon) 
but the Spartans by Thought and Deſign. 
And ſuch at Carthage was the 
Id. ib. Summa Reipublice, or Power in 
the laſt Reſort; for they had 
their Kings called Sufotes, and a Senate 
which had the Power of Nobles, and the 
People had a Share eſtabliſhed too. 
; Secondly, It will follow, that thoſe Rea- 
'  ſoners, who employ ſo much of their Zeal, 
their Wit, and their Leiſure for the. up- 
holding the Balance of Power in Chriften- 
dom, at the ſame Time that by their Prac- 
tices they are endeavouring to deſtroy it at 
Home, are not ſuch mighty Patriots, or ſo 
much in the true Intereſt of their Country, 
as they would affect to be thought; but 
ſeem to be employed like a Man, who pull- 
eth down with his Right Hand what he 
hath been building with his Left. | 
Thirdly, This maketh appear the Error. 
of thoſe, who think it an uncontroulable 
Maxim, that Power is always ſafer lodged in 
many Hands than in one. For, if theſe 
many Hands be made up only from one of 
the three Diviſions before mentioned; it is 
plain from _ 5 — — 
and 
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and eaſy to be paralleled in other Ages and 
Countries, that they are as capable of en- 
ſlaving the Nation, and of acting all Manner 
of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, as it is poſſible 
for a ſingle Perſon to be; although we 
ſhould ſuppoſe their Number not only to be 
of Four-or Five Hundred, hut above three 
'Thouſand. 
Again, it is manifeſt from what hath 83 
ſaid, that, in order to preſerve the Balance 
in a mixed State, the Limits of Power de- 
poſited with each Party ought to be aſcer- 
| tained, and generally known. The Defects 
of this is the Cauſe: that introduces thoſe 
Strugglings in a State about Prerogative and 
Liberty, about Encroachments of the Few 
upon the Rights of the Many, and of the 
Many upon the Privileges of the Few; which 
ever did, and ever will conclude in a Ty- 
ranny; Firſt, either of the Fete, or the 
Many, but at laſt infallibly of a ſingle Per- 
ſon: For, whichever of the three Diviſions 
in a State is upon the Scramble for more 
Power than its own, (as one or other of 
them generally is) unleſs due Care be taken 
by the other Two, upon every new Queſtion 
that ariſes, they will be ſure to decide in 
_. Favour of themſelves, talk much of inberent 
Right; they will nouriſh- up a dormant 
Power, and reſerve Privileges in petto, to 
exert upon 3 to ſerve a 8 
an 
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. and to urge upon Neceflities. They will 


make large Demands, and ſcanty Conceſſions, 
ever coming off conſiderable Gainers: Thus, 
at length; the Balance is broke, and Tyranny 
let in; from which Door of the Three it 
matters not. Ts : * 
Io pretend to a declarative Right upon 
any Occaſion whatever, is little leſs than to 
make uſe of the whole Power; that is, to 
declare an Opinion to be Law, which hath 
always been conteſted, or perhaps never 
ſtarted before ſuch an Incident brought it on 
the Stage. Not to conſent to the enactin 
of ſuch a Law, which hath no view beſides 
the general Good, unleſs another Law ſhall 
at the ſame Time paſs with no other View, 
but that of advancing the Power of one Party 
alone; what 1s this, but to claim a poſitive 
Voice as well as a negative? To pretend 
that great Changes and Alienations of Pro- 
perty have created new and great Depen- 
cies, and conſequently new Additions of 
Power, as ſome Reaſoners have done, is a 
moſt dangerous Tenet: If Dominion muſt 
follow Property, let it follow in the fame 
Pace: For Changes in Property through the 
Bulk of a Nation make flow Marches, and 
its due Power always attends it. To con- 
clude, that whatever Attempt is begun by 
an Aſſembly ought to be purſued to the 
End, without regard to the - greateit Inci- 
| _ dents 
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| dents that may happen to alter the Caſe ; to 


count it mean, and below the Dignity of a 


Houſe, to quit a Proſecution; to reſolve 


upon a Concluſion, before it is poffible to be 
appriſed of the Premiſſes. To act thus, I 


ſay, is to affect not only abſolute Power, but 


Infallibility too. Yet ſuch unaccountable 
Proceedings as theſe have popular Aſſem- 
blies engaged in, for want of fixing the due 
Limits of Power and Privilege. 

Great Changes may, indeed, be made 


in a Government, yet the Form continue, 


and the Balance be held; but large Intervals 


of Time muſt paſs eee every ſuch In- 


novation, enough to melt down, and make 
it of a Piece with the Conſtitution. Such, 
we are told, were the Proceedings of Solon 
when he modelled anew the Athenian Com- 


mon- wealth. And what Convulſions in our 


own, as well as other States, have been bred 


by a Neglect of this Rule, is freſh, and no- 


torious enough. It is too ſoon, in all Con- 
ſcience, to repeat this Error again. | 
Having ſhewn that there is a natural Ba- 


© lance of Power in all free States, and how 


it hath been divided, ſometimes by the Peo- 
ple themſelves, as in Rome; at others by the 
Inſtitutions of the Legiſlators, as in the ſe- 
veral States of Greece and Sicily: The next 


Thing is to examine what Methods have 


been taken to break or overthrow this Ba- 
lance; 
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| lance; which every one of the three Parties 
_ hath continually endeavoured, as Opportu- 
= nities have ſerved; as might appear from the 
I! Stories of moſt Ages and Countries. For 
abſolute Power in a particular State is of the 
ſame Nature with univerſal Monarchy in ſe- 
veral States adjoining to each other. So end- 
leſs and exorbitant are the Deſires of Men, 
- whether conſidered in their Perſons or their 
States, that they will graſp at all, and can 
I form no Scheme of perfect Happineſs with 
Wl leſs. Ever ſince Men have been united into 
W' | *' Governments, the Hopes and Endeavours 
after univerſal Monarchy have been bandied 
among them, from the Reign of Ninus, to 

this of the V Chriſtian King *. In which 
Purſuits Commonwealths have had their 
Share, as well as Monarchs: So the Atbe- 

nians, the Spartans, the Thebans, and the 
Achatians, did ſeveral Times aim at the uni- 
verſal Monarchy of Greece: So the Com- 
monwealths of Carthage and Rome affected 
the univerſal Monarchy of the then known 
35 World. In like Manner hath abſolute 
"Power been purſued by the ſeveral Parties 
of each particular State; wherein ſingle 
| Perſons have met with the moſt Succeſs, al- 
. the Endeavours of the Few and the 
Many have been frequent Vet, 
being 


— 
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being neither ſo uniform in their Deſigns, nor 
ſo direct in their Views, they neither could 
n nor maintain the Power they had 
got; but were ever deceived by the Popula- 
rity and Ambition of ſome ſingle Perſon. 86 
that it will be always a wrong Step in Poli- 
cy, for the Nobles or Commons to carry their 
Endeavours after Power ſo fat, as to over- 
throw the Balance: And it would be enough 
to damp their Warmth in ſuch Purſuits, if 
they could once reflect, that in ſuch a Courſe 
they will be ſure to run upon the very Rock 
| that they meant to avoid: which, I ſuppoſe 
they would have us think, is the Tyranny of 
a fingle Perſon. 1 | 
Many Examples might be produced of 
the Endeavours from each of theſe three 
Rivals after abſolute Power: But I ſhall ſuit 
my Diſcourſe to the Time I am writing it ; 
and relate only ſuch Diſſentions in Greeze 
and Rome, between the Nobles and Commons, 
with the Conſequences of them, wherein 
the latter were the Aggreſſofrs. 
I hall begin with Greece, where my Ob- 
ſervations ſhall be confined to Athens; altho'. 
ſeveral Inſtances might be brought from 
other States thereof. | | 


cd with any Appearance of Truth to 
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Of the Diſſentions in Athens, between the 
' Few and the Many. RE 


T"HESEUS is the Firſt, who is record- 


have brought the Grecians from a barbarous 
Manner of Life, among ſcattered Villages, 
into Cities; and to have eſtabliſhed the po- 
pular State in Athens, aſſigning to himſelf 
the Guardianſhip of the 7 and chief 
Command in War. He was forced, after 
ſome Time, to leave the Atbenians to their 
own Meaſures upon Accountof their ſeditious 
Temper, which ever continued with them 
until the final Diſſolution of their Govern- 
ment by the Romans. It ſeems, the Country 
about A/tica was the moſt barren of any in 
Greece; through which Means it oh. 

ng that 


} 
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that the Natives were never expelled by the 
Fury of Invaders, (who thought it not worth 
- a Conqueſt) but continued always Aborigines: 
and — retained, through all Revolu- 
tions, a Tincture of that turbulent Spirit 
wherewith their Government began. This 
Inſtitution of Theſeus appeareth to have been 
rather a Sort of mixed Monarchy than a po- 
pular State; and, for ought we know, might 
eontinue ſo during the Series of Kings until 

the Death of Codrus. From this laſt Prince 
Solon was {aid to be defcended; who finding 
the People engaged in two violent Factions 
of the Pook and the Rich, and in great 
Confuſion thereupon, refufing the Monarchy 
which was offered him, choſe rather to caft 
the Government after another Model, 
wherein he made due Proviſion for ſettling 
the Balance of Power, chuſing a Senate of 
four Hundred, and diſpoſing the Magiſtra- 
cies, and Offices, according to Mens Eftates ; 
leaving to the Multitude their Votes in e- 
lecting, and the Power of judging certain. 
Proceſſes by Appeal. This Council of four 
Hundred was choſen, a Hundred out of each 
Tribe; and ſeemeth to have been a Body 
Repreſentative of the People; although the 
People Collective reſerved a Share of Power 
to themſelves. It is a Point of Hiſtory per- 
plexed enough; but thus much is certain, 


. that 
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that the Balance of Power was provided for, 
! elſe Piſiſtratus, (called by Au- 
Heradet. thors the Tyrant of Athens) 
lib. 1. could never have governed ſo 
peaceably as he did, without 
changing any of Solon's Laws. Theſe ſe- 
veral Powers together with that of the Ar- 
chon, or chief Magiſtrate, made up the Form 
of Government in. Athens, at what Time it 
began to appear N 85 the Scene of Action 
and Story. ©: - 

The firſt Great Man bred up under this 
Tofticurion-: was Miltiades, who lived about 
Ninety Years after §olbn; and is reckoned 
to have been the firſt great Captain not only 
of "Athens, but of all Greece. From the 
Time of Mzltrades to that of Phocion, who 
is looked upon as the laſt famous General of 
Athens, are about One Hundred and Thirty 
Years: After which they were ſubdued and 
inſulted by Alexander's Captains, and conti- 
nued under ſeveral Revolutions, a ſmall 
truckling State of no Name, or . 
until they fell with the reſt of Greece under 
the Power of the Romans. J 

During this Period from Miltiades to 
Plocion, I : ſhall trace the Conduct of the 
Athenians. with relation to their Diſſentions 
between the PEOPLE and ſome of their Ge- 
NHR ALS; Who, at that Time, by their Power 
and Credit in the Army, in a warlike Com- 
monwealth, 
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monwealth, and often ſupported by each 
other, were, with the Magiſtrates and other 
Civil Officers, a Sort of Counterpoiſe to the 
Power of the People, who, ſince the Death 
of Solon, had already made great Encroach- 
ments. What theſe Diſſentions were, how 
founded, and what the Conſequences of 
them, I ſhall briefly and impartially relate. 

I muſt here premiſe, that the Nobles in 


Athens were not at this Time a Corporate 


Aſſembly, that T can gather; therefore the. 
Reſentments of the Commons were uſually 
turned againſt particular Perſons, and by 
way of Articles of Impeachment. Whereas 
the Commons in Rome, and ſome other 
States, (as will appear in its proper Place) 
although they followed this Method upon 
Occaſion, yet generally purſued the Enlarge- 
ment of their Power by more ſet Quarrels 
of one entire Aſſembly againſt another. 
However, the Cuſtom of particular Im- 
peachments being not limited to former 
Ages, any more than that of genera] Strug- 
gles, and Diſſentions between fixed Aſſem- 
blies of Nobles and Commons; and 'the 
Ruin of Greece having been owing to the 
former, as that of Rome was to the latter ; I 
| ſhall treat on both expreſly; that thoſe States, 
who are concerned in either, (if at leaft 
there be any ſuch now in the World) may, 
by obſerving the Means and Iflues of for- 
C 3 | mer 


* 
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mer Diſſentions, learn, whether the Cauſes 
are alike in theirs; and if they find them to 
be ſo, may conſider, whether they ought not 
juſtly to apprehend the ſame Effects. 
To ſpeak of every particular Perſon, im- 
peached by the Commons of Aibens, within 
the Compaſs deſigned, would introduce the 
Hiſtory of almoſt every - great Man they 
had among them. I ſhall therefore take 
Notice only of fix, who living in that Pe- 
riod of Time when Athens was at the Height 
of its Glory, (as indeed it could not be 
otherwiſe while ſuch Hands were at the 
Helm) although #mpeached for high Crimes 
and Miſdemeanors, ſuch as Bribery, arbitrary 
Proceedings, miſapplying, or embezzling pub- 
kick. Funds, ill Conduct at Sea, and the like, 
were honoured and lamented by their Coun- 
try as the Preſervers of it, and have had the 
Veneration of all Ages fince juſtly paid to 
%%% 
Miltiades was one of the Atbenian 
Generals againſt the Per/an Power; and 
the famous Victory at Marathon was chiefly 
owing to his Valcur and Conduct. Being 
ſent ſome Time after to reduce the Iſland of 
Paros, he miſtook a great Fire at a Diſtance 


for the Fleet, and, being no Ways a Match 


for the Enemy, ſet fail to Athens. At his 
Arrival he was impeached by the Commons 
for Treachery, although not able to appear 


by 


* | 
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by Reaſon of his Wounds; fined 30, ooo 
Crowns, and died in Priſon. Although the 
Conſequences of this Proceeding upon the 
Affairs of Athens, were no more than the 
_ untimely Loſs of fo great and good a Man, 
yet II could not forbear relating it. 
Their next great Man was Ariſtides* : 
Beſides the mighty Service he had done his 
Country in the Wars; he was a Perſon of 
the ſtricteſt Juſtice, and beſt acquainted with 
the Laws, as well as Forms of their Go- 
vernment; fo that he was in a Manner 
Chancellor of Athens. This Man, upon @ 
flight and falſe Accuſation of favouring ar- 
bitrary Power, was baniſhed by Oftraciſm ; 
which, rendered into modern Engliſh, would 
ſignify, that they voted he ſhould be removed 
from their Preſence and Councils for ever, But 
they had ſoon the Wit to recal him; and 
+ Ha | & > 4 | | to 


Jahn Somers, was bred to the Law, in which he 
practiſed ſome Years before he was much taken No- 
tice of. He was one of the Counſel for the ſeven Bi- 
ſhops in the Reign of King James II. by which he ac- 
quired ſo great a Reputation, that he was immediately 
brought into great Buſineſs, On the Acceſſion of King 
William to the Throne, he was made Attorney General; 
ſoon after Lord Keeper, Lord Chancellor, and a Peer, 
by the Name, Style, and Title of Lord Somers, Baron 
of Eveſham. Being impeached by the Commons, in 
1701, he was diſcharged from his Employments, not- 
withſtanding which he kept up a very great Intereſt in 
both Houſes. See more of his Character in the De : 
dication to the Tart of a Tvs, 
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to that Action owed the Preſervation of their 


State by his future Services. For it muſt 
be ſtill confeſſed in Behalf of the - Athenian 


People, that they never conceived themſelves 


perfectly infallible, nor arrived to the Heights 
of modern Aſembli es, to make Ohſlinacy con- 
firm what ſudden Heat and Temerity began. 


They thought it not below the Dignity of an 


Aſſembly; to endeavour at correcting an il} 
Step; at leaſt to 10 8 although it often 
fell out too late. 

Themiſtocles * was at firſt a Com- 


moner himſelf. It was he who raiſed the 


Athenians to their Greatneſs at Sea, which 


he thought to be the true and conſtant In- 


tereſt of that Commonwealth; and the fa- 
mous naval M over the Perſians at Sa- 
| n 


* Edward Rupall, was, a eber s Son tothe Duke of 
Bedford, bred up to the Sea; was Captain of a Ship of 
War in the Reign of Charles II. and Groom of the Bed 
Chamber to the Duke of Vt; but on Lord Russell 5 
being beheaded in the Year 1683, he left the Nuke of 
Virk, and at the Revolution in 11 88, he came over to 
Eng land with the Prince of Orange. He commanded 
the Engliſh Fleet, which- fought and burned that of 
France at La Hague, in 1692, as alſo the grand Fleet 
that wintered at Cadiz; for which eminent Services K. 
William III. created bim Earl af Orford, ſoon after a 
Privy- Counſellor, and of the Cabinet, Treaſurer of the 


Navy, and one of the Lords Juſtices in his Majeſty” 


Abſence. He was' one of the four Lords Anpesched 
by the Commons for the Treaty of Partition, and turned 
but of all his * | | 
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lamis was owing to his Conduct. It ſeems. 
the People obſerved ſomewhat of Haughti-- 
neſs in his Temper and Behaviour, and 
therefore baniſhed him for five Years ; but, 
finding ſome flight Matter of Accuſation 
againſt him, they ſent to ſeize his Perſon, 
and he hardly eſcaped to the Perfian Court; 
from whence, if the Love of his Country had 
not ſurmounted its baſe Ingratitude to him, 
he had many Invitations to return at the 
Head of the Perfian Fleet, and take a terri- 
ble Revenge; but he rather choſe a volun- 
tary Death. 

The People of Athens impeached Peri. 
cles * for miſapplying the publick Revenues to 
is own private Uſe. He had been a Perſon 
of great Deſervings from the Republick, 
was an admirable Speaker, and very popular ; 
bis Accounts were confuſed, and he wanted 
Time to adjuſt them; therefore, merely to 
divert that Difficulty, and the Conſequences 
of it, he was forced to engage his Country 
in the Peleponnęſian War, the longeſt that 
was known in Greece, and which ended in 

tho.1 atter Ruin of Athens. 
| The 


Charles awd Grandſon to an Earl of Man- 
cheſter. He wrote a Satyr, called, the City and Coun- 
try Mouſe, in Anſwer to Dryden's Hind and Panther, 
- which gained him great Reputation. He was brought 
fo Court ſoon after the Revolution, was 3 
| : | taken 
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The ſame People, having reſolved to ſub, 
due Sicily, ſent a mighty Fleet under the 
Command of Niſas, Lamachus, and Alci- 
biades; the two former, Perſons of Age and 
Experience; the laſt, a young Man af no- 
ble Birth, excellent Education, and a plen- 
tiful Fortune. A little before the Fleet ſet 
ſail, it ſeemeth, one Night, the Stone Images 
of Mercury, placed in ſeveral Parts of the 
City, were all pared in the Face; This 
Action the Athenians interpreted for a Deſign 
of deſtroying the popular State; and Alci- 
biades, having been formerly noted for the 
like Frolicks and Excurſions, was immedi- 
ately accuſed of this. He, whether con- 
icious ot his Innocence, or aſſured of the Se- 
TL crecy, 


taken Notice of, choſen a Member of Parliament, 
and made a conſiderable Figure in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, where he was a great Leader. King William 
made him a Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, for which 
Employment he was extremely well qualified, being 
the Projector of the Loans that were at that Time 
made to the Crown, and for the eftabliſhing of 
Paper Credit, and the Debentures, and for the recoin- 
ing of the Money at a very critical Time, when the 
Nation was engaged in a moſt expenſive War againſt 
France. The Commons growing jealous of his Power 
with the King, he got himſelf created a Peer, by the 
Name, Style, and Title of Baron Halifax of Halifax, 
in the County of York, Dec, 13, 1700, 12 Willam 
III Notwithſtanding this Creation, the Commons 
purfued him to the Houſe of Lords, where he was 
zmpeached, and quit being a Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury to be Auditor. 
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crecy, offered to come to his Trial before 
he went to his Command: 'This the 4rbe- 
nians refuſed: But as ſoon as he was got to 
Sicily they ſent for him back, deſigning to 
take the Advantage, and proſecute him in 
the Abſence of his Friends and of the 
Army, where he was very powerful, It 
ſeemeth he underſtood the Reſentments of 
a popular Aſſembly too well to truſt them; 
and therefore, inſtead of returning, eſcaped 
to Sparta; where his Deſire of Revenge 
prevailing over his Love to his Country, he 
became its greateſt Enemy, Mean while, 
the Aibenians before Sicily, by the Death 
of one Commander, and the Superſtition, - 
Weakneſs, and perfect ill Conduct of the 
other, were utterly deſtroyed; the whole 
Fleet taken, and a miſerable Slaughter made 
of the Army, whereof hardly one ever re- 
turned. Some Time after this, Alcibiades 
was recalled upon his own Conditions, by 
the Neceſſities of the People, and made 
chief Commander at Sea and Land ; but 
his Lieutenant engaging againſt his poſitive 
Orders, and being beaten by Lyſander, Al. 
cibiades was again diſgraced and baniſhed. 
However, the Athenzans having loſt all 
Strength and Heart fince their Misfortune at 
Sicily, and now deprived of the only Perſon 
that was able to recover their Loſſes, repent 
of their Raſhneſs, and endeayour, in vain, 


for 
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for his Reſtoration; the Perfian Lieutenant, 
to whoſe Protection he fled, making him a 
Sacrifice to the Reſentments of Lyſander, 
the General of the Lacedæmonians; who 
now reduceth all the Dominion of the 
| Athenians, takes the City, razes their Walls, 


ruins their Works, and changes the Form 


of their Government; which, although again 
reſtored for ſome Time by Troß bulus, (as 
their Walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here 
we muſt date the Fall of the 4thenion Great- 
neſs, the Dominion and chief Power in 
Greece, from that Period, to the Time of 
Alexander the Great, which was about fifty 


Fears, being divided between the Spartans 


and the Thebans: Although Philip, Alexan- 
ders Father, p the Moſt Chrifion King of that 
Age) had, indeed, ſome Time before, begun 


to break in upon the Republicks of Greece, 


0 


by Conqueſts of Bribery; particularly dealing 


large Money among fome popular Orators ; by 


which he brought many of them, as the | 


Term of Art was then, to Philippize. 

In the Time of Alexander and his Cap- 
tains; the Athenians were offered an Oppor- 
tunity of recovering their Liberty, and be- 
ing reſtored to their former State; "but the 
wiſe Turn they thought to give the Matter 
was by an Impeachment and Sacrifice of the 
Author to hinder the Succeſs. For, after 
2 7 Deſtruction of Thebes. by Alexander, this 


Prince, 


- 
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Prince, deſigning the Conqueſt of Athens, 
was prevented by Phoczon'*, the Atbenian 
General, then Ambaſſador from that State; 
who, by his great Wiſdom and Skill at Ne- 
gotiation, diverted Alexander from his De- 
ſign, and reſtored the Athenians to his Fa- 
vour. The very ſame Succeſs he had with 
Antipater after Alexander's Death; at which 
Time the Government was new regulated 
by Solon laws : But Polyperchon, in Hatred 
to Phocion, having, by Order of the young 
King, whoſe Gevernor he was, reſtored 
thoſe whom Phocion had baniſhed; the 
Plot ſucceeded, Phocion was accuſed by Po- 
pular. Orators, and put to Death. 5 
Thus was the moſt powerful Common- 
wealth of all Greece, after great Degenera- 
cies 


9 William Bentinck, a Gentleman of Holland, was Page 
to King William III. when he was Prince of Orange, 
and his greateſt Favourite. He came to England with 
his Majeſty at the Revolution, and received very high 
Honours, being created Viſcount HYodflock in the 
County of Oxford, and Earl of Portland in tlie County 
of Dorſet, April 9, 1689. Soon after this he , was 
made a Knight of the Garter, a Lieutenant General, 
firſt Lord of the Bedchamber and Privy Purſe, and 
had the abſolute and entire Government of Scotland. 
His Majeſty threw away ſuch Grants of Land upon 
him, as obliged the Parliament to interpoſe, and put 
a Stop to them. His Lordſhip was ſent Ambaſſador | 
to France, againſt his Will, and was ſupplanted in the 
King's Favour during his Abſence, by Arnold Fooft Van 
Kepple, Earl of Albemarle, a Gentleman of good Fa- 
mily in Cuelderland. | 
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cies from the Inſtitution of Salon, utterly 


- = oyed by that raſh, jealous, and incon- 


ſtant Humour of the People, which was ne- 
ver ſatisfied · to ſee a General either viclorious, 
or unfortunate : Such ill Judges, as well as 
Rewarders, have popular Aſſemblies been of 
thoſe who beſt deſerved from them. - 
Now, the Circumſtance, which makes 
theſe Examples of more Importance, is, that 
' this very Power of the People in Athens, 
claimed fo confidently for an inberent Right, 
and inſiſted on as the #ndoubeed Privilege of 
an Athenian born, was the rankeſt En- 
 croachment - imaginable, and the groſſeſt 
Degeneracy from the Form that Solbn left 
them. In ſhort, their Government was 
grown into a Dominatis Plebis, or Tyrann 
of the People; who, by Degrees, had broke 
and overthrown that Balance, which that 
Legiſlator had very well fixed and provided 
for. This appeareth not only from what 
hath been already faid of that Law-giver, 
bdut more manifeſt from a Paſ- 
lib. 18. ſage in Diodorus; who telleth 
As, That Antipater, one of Alex- 
' ander's Captains, abrogated the popular Go- 
vernment (in Athens) and reftored the 
Power of Suffrages and Magiſtracy to ſuch © 
only, as were worth two ould Drachmas ; 
by which Means, (ſayeth he) that Republick 
came to be again adminiſtered by the Laws. of 
F Hepes 9 Solon. 
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Solon. By this Quotation it is manifeſt, 
that this great Author looked upon Solor's 

| Inſtitution and a popular Government to be 
two different Things. And as for this Re- 
ſtoration by Antipater, it had neither Con- 
ſequence nor Continuance worth obſerving. 
I might eaſily produce many more Ex- 
amples, but theſe are ſufficient: And it may 
be worth the Reader's Time to reflect a 
little on the Merits of the Cauſe, as well as 
of the Men who had been thus dealt with 
by their Country. I ſhall direct him no 


further, than by repeating, that Ariſtides 


was the moſt renowned by the People 


themſelves for his exact Fuftice, and Know-. 


| ledge in the Law. That Themoſticles was a 
moſt fortunate Admiral, and had got a 
mighty Victory over the great King of Perfia's 


Fleet. That Pericles was an able Miniſter - 


F State, an excellent Orator, and a Man o 
Letters: And laſtly, that Phocion, beſides 
the Succeſs of his Arms, was alſo renowned 
for his Negotiations Abroad; having, in an 
Embaſſy, brought the greateſt Monarch of the 
World, at that Time, to the Terms of an ho- 
nourable Peace, by which his Country was pre- 
Fo TR „ 

I ſhall conclude my Remarks upon Athens, 
with the Character given us of that People 
by Polybius. About this Time, ſayeth he, 


the Athenians were governed by tuo Men; 
| | quite. 


aa. * and Dieztxrrons 


b {ous font in their Affairs ; had little or 15 


Commerce with the reſt of Greece; and were be- 
come great Reverencers of crowned Heads. + 

For, from the Time of Alexander's Caps 
| tains, until Greece was ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans, (to the latter Part of which the De- 
| pen of Polybius falleth in) Athens never 
produced one famous Man, ei- 
Fohb. ther for Councils or Arms, or 

hardly for Learning. And, 

indeed; it-was a dark, infipid Period through 
all Greece: For, except the Achaian League 
under Aratus and Phi lapæmen; and the En- 
deavours of Agis and Cleomenes to reſtore the 
State of Sparta, ſo frequently harraſſed with 
Tyrannies, occaſioned by the popular Prac- 
tices of the Epbori; there was very little 
worth recording. All which Conſequences. 
may, perhaps, be zuki ee to this * 
e of ee | 


CHAP. III. 


of the Diſſntions 1 the irn and 
Plebeians in Rome; with the * 
1 had __ that State. 


AVI N G, in the foregoing Chapter, 

1 confined myſelf to the. Proceedings 

of the Commons: only; by the Method of 
Inpeachments againſt particular Perſons, with 
the fatal Effects they had upon the State of 
Athens ; J ſhall now treat o 8 TY 
at Rome, between the People and the col- 
lective Body of the Patricians cr Nobles. It 
is a large Subject; but I ſhall draw it into as 
narrow a Compaſs as I can. 
As Greece, from the moſt antient Accounts | 
we have of it, was divided into ſeveral King- 
doms, ſo was moſt Parts of Italy into ſeveral 
Vol, I. 'D ” petty * 
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petty Commonwealths. And as thoſe Kings 

iin Greece are ſaid to have been 

Dionyſ. depoſed by the People upon the = 

. Halicarn. Score of their arbitrary Proceed- | 

2 ings; ſo, on the contrary, the 
Commonwealths of Italy were all ſwallowed 

up, and concluded in the Tyranny of the Ro- 


man Emperors. However, the Differences 
between thoſe Grecian Monarchies and Ta- 
lian Republicks were not very great. For, 


by the Accounts Homer giveth us of thoſe 
Grecian Princes, who came to the Siege of 


Toy, as well as by ſeveral Paſſages in the 


Oayſſey, it is manifeſt, that the Power of 


theſe Princes, in their ſeveral States, was 
much of a Size with that of the Kings in 
Sparta, the Archon at Athens, the Suffetes 
at Carthage, and the Conſuls in Rome: 80 
that a limited and divided Power ſeemeth to 


have been the moſt antient and inherent 


Principle of both thoſe People in Matters of 
Government. And ſuch did that of Rome 


continue from the Time of Romulus, altho' 


with ſome Interruptions, to Julius Ceſar; 
when it ended in the Tyranny of a ſingle 


Perſon: - During which Period, (not many 
Years longer than-from the Norman Conqueſt 


to our Age) the Commons were growing 
by Degrees into Power and Property, gain-- 


ing Ground upon the Patricians, as it were 


Inch by Inch, until at laſt they quite over- 


turned 
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turned the Balance ; leaving all Doors open 
to the Practices of popular and. ambitious 
Men, who deſtroyed the wiſeſt Republick, 
and enſlaved the nobleſt People that: ever 
entered upon the Stage of the World. By 
what Steps and Degrees this was brought 
to paſs, ſhall be the Subject of my FRO 
_ Enquiry. þ 
While Rome was governed by Kings, the 
Monarchy was altogether elective. Romulus 
himſelf, when he had built the City, was 
declared King by the univerſal Conſent of the 
People, and by Augury, which was then 
underſtood for Divine Appointment. Among 
other Diviſions he made of the People, one 
Vas into Patricians and Plebeians: The for- 
mer were like the Barons of England, ſome 


Time after the Conqueſt; and the latter are 


alſo deſcribed to be almoſt exactly what our 
Commons were then: For they were De- 
pendants upon the Patricians, whom they 
choſe for their Patrons and Protectors, to 
anſwer for their Appearance, and defend 
them in any races: they alſo ſupplied their 
Patrons with Money, in Exchange for their 
Protection. This Cuſtom of Patronage, it 
ſeemeth, was very ancient, and long prac- 
tiſed among the Greeks. | 

Out of theſe Patricians, Romulus chaſe 
an hundred to be a Senate, or Grand Coun- 
a for Advice and Aſſiſtance to him in the 


LF -4 _ | 
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Addminiſtration. The Senate, therefore, ori- 
_ ginally conſiſted all of Nobles, and were, of 
themſelves, a flanding Council, the People 
being only convoked upon ſuch Occaſions, as, 
by this Inſtitution of Romulus, fell into their 
Cognizance: Theſe. were to conſtitute Ma- 
giſtrates, to give their Votes for making 
Laws, and to adviſe upon entering on a War. 
But the two former of theſe popular Privi- 
leges were to be confirmed by the _— 
of the Senate; and the laſt was only 
mitted at the King's Pleaſure. This was 
the utmoſt Extent of Power. pretended by 


| the Commons in the Time of Romulus, all the 


reſt being divided, between the King and Se- 
nate; the whole agreeing very nearly with 
the Conſtitution of England, for ſome Cen- 
turies after the Conqueſt. 
Atſter a Year's Interregnum fromthe Death. 
of Romulus, the Senate, of their own Au- 
thority, choſe a Succeſſor, and a Stranger, 
meerſy upon the Fame of his Virtue, with- 
out aſking the Conſent of the Commons; 
which Cuſtom they likewiſe obſerved in the 
two following Kings. But, in the Election 
of Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth King, we firſt 
hear mentioned, that it was done, Popul: 
impetrata vena z which, indeed, was but 
very reaſonable for a free People to expect; 
although I cannot remember, in my little 
OT oy what Incidents they were 
3 
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brought to advance fo great a Step, How- 


ever it were, this Prince, in Gratitude to the 


People, by whoſe Conſent he was choſen, 
elected a hundred Senators out of the Com- 
mons; whoſe Number, with former Addi- 

tions, now amounted to three hundred. 


The People, — once diſcovered their 
oon take Occaſion to 


own Strength, did 
exert it,-and that by very great Degrees, 
For, at this King's Death, (who was mur- 


* 


dered by the Sons of a former) being at a 


Loſs for a Succeſſor, Servius Tullius, a Stran- 


ger, and of mean Extraction, was choſen 


Protector of the Kingdom, by the People, 
without the Conſent of the Senate; at which 
the Nobles being diſpleaſed, he wholly ap- 
plied himſelf to gratify the Commons; and 
was by them declared and confirmed no 
longer Protector, but King 


This Prince firſt introduced the Cuſtom 
of giving Freedom to Servants, fo as to be, 


come Citizens of equal Privileges with the 
reſt; which very much contributed to en- 
creaſe the Power of the People. 


Thus, in a very few Years, the Commons 


proceeded fo far as to wreſt even the Power 
of chuſing a King entirely out of the Hands 
of the Nobles: Which was ſo great a Leap, 
and cauſed ſuch a Convulſion and Struggle 
in the Srate, that the Conſtitution could not 
bear it; but Civil Diſſentions aroſe, which 


D ns imme 
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immediately were followed by the Tyranny 


of a ſingle Perſon, as this was by the utter 


Subverſion of the Regal Government, and 
by a Settlement upon a new Foundation. 


For the Nobles, ſpighted at this Indignity 


done them by. the Commons, firmly united 


in a Body, depoſed this Prince by plain 


Force, and choſe Targuin rhe Preud; who, 


running into all the Forms and Methods of 
"Tyranny, after a cruel Reign, was expelled 


by an univerſal Concurrence of Nobles and 


People, whom the Miſeries of his Re had 
reconciled. 


When the Conſular Goretnment aa 


the Balance of Power between the Nobles 
and Plebians was fixed anew. The two firſt 
Conſuls were nominated by the Nobles, and 
confirmed by the Commons; and a Law 


was enacted, That no Perſon ſhould bear 
any Magiſtracy in Rome, injufſu Populi ; that 
is, without Conſent of” the Commons. | 

In ſuch turbulent Times as theſe, many 
of the poorer Citizens had contracted. nu- 


merous Debts, either to the richer Sort 


among themſelves, or to Senators and other 
Nobles: And the Caſe of Debtors in Rome 


for the firſt four * Centuries was, 


* 4h urbe after the ſet Time for Payment, 
condita. no Choice, but either to pay, 


OF be the Creditor's Slave. In 
this Juncture, the Commons leave the City 


in 


< 
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in Mutiny and Diſcontent; and will not re- 


turn, but upon Condition to be acquitted of 
all theit Debts; and moreover, that certain 
Magiſtrates be choſen yearly, whoſe Buſineſs 
| it ſhall be to defend the Commons from In- 
| Juries. Theſe are called, Tribunes of the 
People, their Perſons are held ſacred and in- 
violable, and the People bind themſelves by 
Oath never to abrogate the Office. By theſe | 
Tribunes, in Proceſs of Time, the People 
were groly impoſed on, to ſerve the Turns 
and Occaſions of revengeful or ambitious 
Men; and to commit ſuch Exorbitances as 
could not end, but in the Diſſolution of the 
Government. | 
- Theſe Tribunes, a Year or two after their 
Inſtitution, kindled great Diſſentions be- 
tween the Nobles and the Commons, on the 
Account of Coriolanus, a Nobleman whom 
the latter had impeac bed; and the Conſe- 
quences of whoſe Impeachment (if I had 
not confined myſelf to Grecian Examples for 
that Part of my Subject) had like to have 
been ſo fatal to their State. And, from this 
Time, the Tribunes began a Cuſtom of ac- 
cuſing, to the People, whatever Nobles they 
_ Pleaſed; ſeveral of whom were baniſhed, or 
put to Death, in every Age. 
At this Time the Romans were very much 
engaged i in Wars with their | geighbownng 8 
| D 4 © States; 
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States; but, upon the leaſt Intervals of Peace, 
the 'Quarrels between the Nobles and 
the Plebeians would revive; and one 
of the moſt frequent Subjects of their 
Differences was the conquered Lands, which 
the Commons would fain have divided 
among the Publick ; but the Senate could 
not be brought to give their Conſent. For 
- ſeveral of the wiſeſt among the Nobles be- 
gan to apprehend the growing Power of the 
Peqple; and therefore, knowing what an 


Acceſſion thereof would accrue to them by 


ſuch an Addition of Property, uſed all 
Means to prevent it: For this the Appian 
Family was moſt noted; and thereupon moſſ 
hated by the Commons. One of them, 
having made a Speech againſt this Diviſion 
of Lands, was impeached by the People of 
High Treaſon, and a Day appointed for his 
Trial; but . diſdaining to make his De- 
fence, choſe rather the uſual Roman Remedy 
of killing himſelf : After whoſe Death, the 
| Chnkonone prevailed, and the Lands were 
divided among them. | 

This Point was no ſooner gained, but new 


11 Diſſentions began: For the Plebeians would 


fain have a Law enacted to lay all Mens 
Rights and Privileges upon the ſame Level; 

and to enlarge the Power of every Magi(- 
trate, within his own Juriſdiction, as much 


as that of the Conſuls. * Tribunes alſo ; 
| obtained 
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= obtained to have their Number Joubied, 


which before was five ; and the 

Author telleth us, that their 22 0 
Inſolence and Power increaſed ä 
with their Number; and the Seditions were j 
alſo doubled with it: 
By the Beginning of the fourth Century, 
from the Building of Rome, the Tribunes 
proceeded : ſo far, in the Name of the Com- 
mons, as to. accuſe and fine the Conſuls 
themſelves, who. repreſented the kingly. 
Power. And the Senate obſerving, how, 
in all Contentions, they were forced to 
yield to the Tribunes and People, thought 
it their wiſeſt Courſe'to give Way alſo to 
Time: Therefore a Decree was made to 
ſend Ambaſſadors to Athens, and the other 
Grecian Commonwealths, planted in that 
Part of Italy called Græcian Major, to make 
a Collection of the beſt Laws; out of which, 
and ſome of their own, a new compleat 


Body 


of Laws was formed, afterwards 


known by the Name of the. Laws ot rhe 
Twelve J. ables. | 

To digeſt theſe Laws into Order, ten 
Men were choſen, and the Adminiſtration 
of all Affairs left in their Hands: What Uſe 
they made of it hath been already ſhewn. 
It was certainly a great Revolution, produ- 
ced entirely by the many unjuſt Encroach- 


ments of the People ; and might have 


an 
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Wolly changed the Fate of Rome, if the 


Folly and Vice of thoſe, who were chiefly 


concerned, could have ſuffered it to daes 


| Root. 


A == Years after, the Commons aids 


. further Advances on the Power of the No- 
bles; demanding among the reſt, that the 


Confulſhip, which hitherto had only been 
diſpoſed to the former, ſhould now lie in 
common to the Pretenſions of any Roman 
whatever. This, although it failed at pre- 
ſent, yet after wards obtained, and was a 
mighty Nap to the Ruin of the Common- | 
wealth. | 
What 1 8 0 faid of Rome hath. 

been chiefly collected out of that exact and 


diligent Writer, Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus ; 
whoſe Hiſtory (through the Injury of- ime) 


reacheth no farther - than to the Begi ginning 
of the fourth Century, after the Building i 


Nome. The reſt I ſhall ſupply. from other 


Authors; although I do not think it neceſ- 
ſary to deduce this Matter any further, ſo 


very particularly as I have hitherto done. 


To point at what Time the Balance of 
Power was moſt equally held between the 
Lords and Commons. in Rome, would, per- 

haps, admit a Controverſy. Po- 

Fragm. hybius telleth us, that in the 

{1b. 6. ſecond Punick War the Cartha- 
ginians were declining, becauſe 


the 


* 
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the Balance was got too much on the Side 
of the People; whereas the Romans were in 
their greateſt Vigour, by the Power remain- 
ing in the Senate; yet this was between two 
and three hundred Years after the Period 
Dionyſius endeth with ; in which Time the 
Commons had made ſeveral further Acqui- 
fitions. This, however, muſt be granted, 
that .(until about the Middle of the fourth 
Century) when the Senate appeared reſolute 
at any Time upon exerting their Authority, 
and adhered cloſely together, 
they did often carry their Point. Dionyſus. : 
Beſides, it is obſerved by the Halicar. 
beſt Authors, that in all the Plat. Ke. 
Quarrels and Tumults at Rome, | 
from the Expulſion of the Kings; although 
the People frequently proceeded to rude 
contumelious Language, aud ſometimes ſo 
far as to pull and hale one another about the 
Forum; yet no Blood was ever drawn in any 
popular Commotions, until the Time of the 
Gracchi: However, I am of Opinion, that 
the Balance had begun many Years before 
to lean to the popular Side. But this De- 

fault was corrected, partly by the Principle 
juſt mentioned, of never drawing Blood in a 
Tumult; partiy by the warlike Genius of 
the People, which, in thoſe Ages, was al- 
moſt perpetually employed; and partly by 
their Bren Commanders, who, by the 
great 
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$0 great Credit they had in their Armies, fel! 


into the Scales as a farther Counterpoiſe to 
the growing Power of the People. Beſides, 
Pol Sus, who lived in the Time of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, had the ſame Appre- 
henfions of the continual Encroachments 
made by the Commons; and being a Perſon 
of as'great Abilities, and as much Sagacity as 
any of his Age; from obſerving the Cor- 
ruptions which, he faith, had already en- 
tered into the Renta Conſtitution, did very 
nearly foretel what would be the Iſſue of 
them. His Words are very remarkable, and 
with little Addition may be rendered to this 
Purpoſe. That thoſe Abuſes 
lb. 5 and Corruptions, which in Time 
A4 defiroy a Government, are ſown 
Une with the very Seeds of it, and both grow 
ur together : And that, as Ruft eateth away 
Iron, and Worms devour. Wood; and both are 
a Sort of Plagues, born and bred along with 
the Subſtance they deſtroy ; ſo with every Form 
and Scheme of Government that Man can in- 
vent, Jome Vice or Corruption creepeth in with 
the very Inſtitution, which grow- 
Fragm. eib up along with, and at laſt 
kib. 6. defiroyeth it. The fame Author 
| in another Place ventureth ſo 
far as to gueſs at the particular Fate which 
would attend the Roman Government. He 
faith, its Ruin would — from the popular 
Tumults 


- 
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Tumults, which would introduce a Domi- 
natio Plebis, or Tyranny of the People: 
Wherein, it is certain, he had Reaſon, and 
therefore might have adventured to purſue 
his Conjectures ſo far, as to the Conſequen- 
ces of a popular Tyranny; which, as per- 
petual Experience teacheth, never faileth to 
be followed by the arbitrary Government of 


ee 


About the Middle of the fourth Century, 
from the Building of Rome, it was declared 
| lawful for Nobles and Plebeians to intermarry ; 


which Cuſtom, among many other States, 
_ hath proved the moſt effectual Means to 


ruin the former, and raiſe the latter. 


And now, the greateſt Employments in 
the State were, one after another, by Laws 
forceably enacted by the Commons, made 
free to the People; the Confulſhip itſelf, the 
Office of Cenſor, that of the Quæſtors, or 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, the Office of 
Prætor, or Chief Juſtice, the Prieſthood, 
and even that of Dictator: The Senate, af- 
ter long Oppoſition, yielding, meerly for 
preſent Quiet, to the continual urging Cla- 
mours of the Commons, and of the Tribunes 
their Advocates. A Law was likewiſe 
enacted, that the Plebiſcita, 
or, a Vote of the Houſe of Com- Dionyſ. 
mons, ſhould be of univerſal - lib. 2. 
Obligation, Nay, in Time, | 
4 the 
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the Method of enacting Laws was wholly 
inverted: For, whereas the Senate uſed of 
old to confirm the Plebiſcita; the People did 


at laſt, as they pleaſed, e or diſannul, 5 


the Senatuſconſulta. 
Appius Claudius brought ins ee of 
admitting to the Senate, the Sons of freed 
Men, or of ſuch who had once been Slaves; 
by which, and ſucceeding Alterations of the 
like Nature, that great Council degenerated 
into a moſt corrupt and factious Body of 
Men divided againſt itſelf; and its * 
became deſpiſed. | 
| TheCentury and half following, tothe End | 
of the third Punick War, by the Deftruc- 
tion of Carthage, was a very buſy Period at 


Rome The Intervals between every War 


being ſo ſhort, that the Tribunes and People 

had hardly Leiſure, or Breath to engage in 
domeſtick Diſſentions: However, the little 
Time they could ſpare was generally em- 
ployed the fame Way. So Terentius Leo, a 
Tribune, is recorded to have baſely profti- 
tuted the Privileges of a Roman Citizen, in 
perfect Spight of the Nobles. So the great 
African Scipio and his Brother, after all 
their mighty Services, were impeached by 
an ungrateful Commons. 


However, the warlike Genius of the 
People, and continual Employment they 
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had for it, ſerved to divert this Humour 
from running into a Head, until the Age of - 
the Gracchi. 
| Theſe Perſons entering the Scene, in the 
Time of a full Peace, fell violently upon ad- 
vancing the Power of the People, by redu- 
eing into Practice all thoſe E neroachments, 
which they had been ſo many Years gaining. 
There were, at that Time, certain conquered 
Lands to be divided ; belides a great private 
Eſtate left by a King. . Theſe, the Tribunes, 
by Procurement of the elder Gracchus, de- 
clared by their legiſlative Authority, were 
not to be diſpoſed of by the Nebles; but by 
the Commons only. The younger Brother, 
purſued the ſame Deſign ; and beſides ob- 
tained a Law, that all Halians ſhould vote at 
Elections, as well as the Citizens of Rome : - 
In ſhort, the whole Endeavours of them 
both perpetually turned upon retrenching the 
Nobles Authority in all Things, but eſpe- 
_ cially. in the Matter of Judicature. And 
although they both loſt their Lives in thoſe 
Purſuits, yet they traced out ſuch Ways as 


were afterwards followed by Marius, Sylla, 


Pompey, and Cæſʒqar, to the Ruin of the Ro- 
man Freedom and Greatneſs. 

For, in the Time of Marius, Saturninus, 

a Tribune, procured a Law, that the Senate 

ſhould be bound, by Oath, to agree to what- 

ever the * would enact: And Marius 

Os himſelf, 


4 
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- himſelf, while he was in that Office of Tri- 


bune, is recorded to have, with great In- 
duſtry, uſed all Endeavours for depreſſing 


the Nobles, and raiſing the People; particu- 
larly for cratnping the former in their Power 


of Judicature; which was their moſt antient A 


inherent Rigbr. | 
Fylla, by the fame Meaſures, heognie ub 


ſolute Tyrant of Rome: He added Three 
Hundred Commons to the Senate, which 


perplexed the Power of the whole Order, 
and rendered it ineffectual; then, flinging off 


the Maſk, he aboliſhed the Office of Tri- 


bune, as being only a Scaffold to Tyranny ; 
whereof he had no further Uſe. | 
As to Pompey and Ceſer ; Plutarch tel Is | 


us, that their Union for polling down: the 


Nebles (by their Credit with the People) was 


the Cauſe of the Civil War, which ended 


in the Tyranny of the latter ; both of them, 


in their Conſulſhips, having uſed all Endea- 
- vours and Occaſions for ſinking the Autho- 
. rity of the Patricians, and giving Way to 


all Encroachments of the People, wherein 


they expected beſt to find their own Ac- 


count. 
From this Deduction of popular 3 


ments in Reme, the Reader will eaſily judge 
how much the Balance was fallen upon that 
Side. Indeed, by this Time the very Foun- 


dation was removed: and it was a moral Iin- 


— 
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poſſibility that the Republick could ſubſiſt 


any longer: For, the Commons having u- 


ſurped the Offices of the State, and trampled 


on The: Senate, there was no Government 


left but a Dominatro Plebis: Let us, there- 
fore, examine, how they proceeded in this 
Conjuncture. 


J think it is an univerſal Truth; 4 he 
People are much more dextrous at pulling 


down, and ſetting up, than at preſerving 


what is fixed: And they are not fonder of 


© ſeizing more than their own, than they are 
of delivering it up again to the worſe Bidder, 


with their own into the Bargain. For al- 


though, in their corrupt Notions of Divine 


Worſhip, they are apt to multiply their 
Gods; yet their earthly Devotion is ſeldom 
paid to above one Idol at a Time of their 


oven Creation; whoſe Oar they pull with 
leſs Murmuring, and much more Skill, than 
when they ſbhare che Lading, or even bold the 
Helm. CR 


The ſeveral Provinces of the Re Em- 
pire were now governed by the great Men 
of their State; thoſe upon the Frontiers with 
powerful Armies, either for Conqueſt, or 


Defence. Theſe Governors upon any De- 


ſigns of Revenge, or Ambition, were ſure 
to meet with a divided Power at Home; 
and therefore bent all their Thoughts and 


Ns i to cloſe in with the People; 


Vor. I. 287 E UA wh . 
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who were now, by many Degrees, the 
ſtronger Party. Two of the greateſt Spirits 
that Rome ever produced happened to live at 
the ſame Time, and to be engaged in the 
_ fame Purſuit; and this at a juncture the 
moſt dangerous for ſuch a Cor.teſt. Theſe 
were Pompey and Czſar ; two Stars of ſuch a 
. Magnitude, that their Conjunction was as 
likely to be fatal, as their Oppoſition. _ 
Ihe Tribunes and People, having now 
| ſubdued all Competitors, began the laſt Game 
of a prevalent Populace, which is that of 
chuſing themſelves a Maſter; while the No- 
bles foreſaw, and uſed all Endeayours left 
them to prevent it. The People, at firſt, 
made Pompey their Admiral, with full Power 
cover all the Mediterranean; ſoon after Cap- 
tain-General of all the Roman Forces, and 
' ., Governor of Afa. Pompey, on the other 
Side, reſtored the Office of Tribune, which 
Sylla had put down; and, in his Conſulſhip, 
procured a Law for examining into the Miſ- 
carriages of Men in Office, or Command, for 
twenty Years paſt, Many other Examples 
of Pompey's Popularity are left us on Record, 


who was a perfect Favourite of the People, 
and deſigned to be more; but his Preten- 


fions grew. ſtale, for want of a timely Op- 
portunity to introduce them upon the Stage. 
For Cæſar, with his Legions in Gaul, was 

a perpetual Check upon his Deſigns, and in 


the 
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the Arts of pleaſing the People did ſoon af- 
ter get many Lengths beyond him. He 
telleth us himſelf, that the Senate, by a bold 
Effort, having made ſome ſevere Decrees a- 
gainſt his Proceedings, and againſt the Tri- 
bunes; theſe all left the City, and went over 
to his Party, and conſequently along with 
them the Affections and Intereſts of the Peo- 
ple; which is further manifeſt, from the Ac- 
counts he giveth us of the Citizens, in ſe- 
veral Towns, mutinying againſt their Com- 


ma ders, and delivering both to his De vor- 


tion. Beſides, Cæſars publick and avowed 
Pretenſions for beginning the Civil War were 
to reſtore the Tribunes and the People, op- 
preſſed (as he pretended) by the Nobles. 
This forced Pompey, againſt his Inclina- 
tions, upon the Neceſſity of changing Sides, 
for Fear of being forſaken by both; and of 
cloſing in with the Senate and chief Magi- 
ſtrates, by whom he was choſen General 
again{t Ceſar. | 
Thus, at length, the Senate (at leaſt the 
primitive Part of them, the Nobles) under 
Pompey, and the Commons under Ceſar, came 
to a final Decifion of the long Quarrels be- 
tween them. For, I think, the Ambition 
of private Men did, by no Means, begin, 
or occaſion this War; although Civil Diſſen- 
tions never fail of introducing, and ſpiriting 
the Ambition of private Men; who thus be- 
E 2 | come, 


come, indeed, the great Inſtruments for the 
deciding of ſuch Quarrels, and at laſt are 

ſure to ſeize on the Prize. But no Man, 
-.who ſees a Flock of Vultures hovering over 
two Armies ready to engage, can juſtly charge 
the Blood drawn in the Battle to them, al- 
though the Carcaſes fall to their Share. For, 
-while the Balance of Power is equally held, 
the Ambition of private Men, whether great 
Commanders or Orators, giveth - ffeither 
Danger nor Fear, nor can poſſibly enflave 
their Country; but, That once brokenp-the 
divided Parties are forced to unite each to its 
Head; under whoſe Conduct, or Fortune, 

one Side is, at firſt, victorious, and, at laſt, 
both are Slaves. And, to put it paſt Diſ- 
pute, that this intire Subverſion of the Ro- 
man Liberty and Conſtitution, was altogether 
owing to thoſe Meaſures which had broke 
the Balance between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians; whereof the Ambition of particular 

Men was but an Effect and Conſequence; 

we need only conſider, that when the un- 
corrupted Part of the Senate had, by the 
Death of Cæſar, made one great Effort to 
reſtore their former State and Liberty, the 
Succeſs did not anſwer their Hopes; but that 
whole Aſſembly was ſo ſunk in its Autho- 
rity, that thoſe Patriots were forced to fly, 
and give way to the Madneſs of the People ; 
who, 10 — own — ſtirred up 
| | | 155 with 
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with the Harangues of their Orators, were 
now wholly bent upon ſingle and deſpotick 
Slavery. Elſe, how could ſuch a Profligate 
as Antony, or a Boy of Eighteen like Octa- 
vius, ever dare to dream of giving the Law 
to ſuch an Empire and People? Wherein 
the latter ſucceeded, and entailed the vileſt 


Tyranny that Heaven, in its Anger, ever 


inflicted on a corrupt and poiſoned People: 
And this with ſo little Appearance, at Czſar's 
Death, that when Cicero wrote to Brutus, 
how he had prevailed by his Credit with 
Ofavius, to promiſe him [Brutus] Pardon 
and Security for his Perſon; that Great Ro- 
man received the Notice with the utmoſt In- 
| dignity, and returned Cicero.an Anſwer (yet 
upon Record) full of the higheſt Reſentment 

and Contempt for ſuch an Offer, and from 
ſuch a Hand. 

Here ended all . or Shadow of 5 5 
berty in Rome: Here was the Repoſitory of 
all the wiſe Contentions and Struggles for 
Power, between the Nobles and Commons, 
lapped up ſafely in the Boſom of a Nero and 
a Caligula, a Tiberius and a Domitian. 
Let us now ſee from this Deduction of 

particular Impeachments, and general Diſ- 
| ſeritions- 1 in Greece, and Rome, what Conclu- 
ſions may naturally be formed for Inſtruction 
of any other State, that may, haply, upon 
many Points, labour under the like Circum- 


ſtances. 1 85 
. CHAP. 
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<q ON the Subject of 777M OUR 
| 'we may obſerve, that the Cuſtom of 
accuſing the Nobles to the People, either by 
themſelves, or their Orators, (now ſtiled, 
An Impeachment i in the Name of the Commons ) 

hath been very antient, both in Greece and 
Name, as well as Carthage; and therefore 
may ſeem to be the inherent Right ofa free 
People; nay, perhaps, it is really fo : But 
then it is to be conſidered, F/rf, that this 
_ Cuſtom was peculiar to Republicks; or ſuch. 
States where the Adminiftration lay princi- 
pally in the Hands of the Commons; and 
ever taged more, or leſs, according to their f 
Encroachments upon abſolute Power ; hav- 

ing always been looked upon, by the wiſeſt 


Mien, and beſt Authors of thoſe Times, as 


an Effect of Licentiouſneſs, and not of Li- 
berty; a Diſtinction which no Multitude, 
either repreſented or collective, hath been, at 
od Time, very nice! in obſerving. How- 

ever, 
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eyer, perhaps, this Cuſtom, in a popular 
State, of impeaching particular Men, may 
ſeem to be nothing elſe but the People's chu- 
fing, upon Occaſion, to exerciſe their own 
- Juriſdiction in Perſon; as if a King of Eng- 
and ſhould ſit as Chief Juſtice in his Court 
of King - Bench; which, they ſay, in former 
Times he ſometimes did. But in Sparta, 
which was called a kingly Government, al- 
though the People were perfectly free; yet, 


becauſe the Adminiſtration was in the two „ 


Kings, and the Ephori, (with the Aſſiſtance - 
of the Senate) we read of no Impeachments 
by the People; nor was the Proceſs. againft | 
Great Men, either upon Account of Ambi- 
tion, or ill Conduct, although it reached 
' ſometimes to Kings themſelves, ever formed 
that Way, as ] can recollect; but only paſſ- 
ed through thoſe Hands where the Admini- 
tration lay. 80 likewiſe, during the regal 
Government in Rome, although it were in- 
ſtituted a mixt Monarchy, and the People 
made great Advances in Power; yet I do 
not remember to have read of one Impeach- 
ment from the Commons againſt a Patrician, 
until the Conſular State began, and the Peo- 
ple had made great Encroachments upon 
the Adminiſtration. _ 
Another Thing to be conſidered is, that 
Allowing this Right of Impeachment to be 
as inherent. as they pleaſe; yet, if the Com- 
4 mons 
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mons have been perpetually miſtaken in the 
Merits of the Cauſes and the Perſons, as 
well as in the Conſequences of ſuch Im- 
peachments upon the Peace of the State; 
We cannot conclude leſs, than that the Com- | 
mons in Greece and Rome, (whatever they 
may. be in other States) were, by no Means, 

Jualified either as Proſecutors, or Judges, 
in ſuch Matters; and therefore, that! it would 
have been prudent, to reſerve theſe Privileges 
dormant, never to be produced but upon 
very great and urging Occaſions, where the 


State is in apparent Danger, the univerſal : 


Body of the People in Clamours againſt the 
Adminiſtration, and no other Remedy in 
View. But for a few popular Orators, or 
Tribunes, upon the Score of perſonal Piques ; 
or to emfloy the Pride they concerve in ſeeing 
"themſelves at the Head of a Party; or as a 
Method for Advancement; or moved by certain 
power ful Arguavents, that could make De- 
moſthenes Philippize : For ſuch Men, I 
ſay, when the State would, of itſelf, gladly 

be quiet, and hath beſides Affairs of the laſt 
Importance upon the Anvil; 7 impeach * 
Fund es 1 4 1 55 Naval ret for 


j mot 


33 * Mittiades here ſeemeth to mean Lord Orford, al- 
een ia other Paſſages that Lord's Character is ſup- 
poſed to be drawn under the Name of Them Mocles, who. 
| Fas not impeached at all. | . 
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not purſuing the Perſian Fleer: To impeach 
Ariſtides, the Perſon moſt verſed among them 
in the Knowledge and Practice of their (Laws, 
for a blind Suſpicion of his acting in an N | 

trary Way; that is, as they expound it, not in 
concert with the People: To impeach Pericles, 
after all his Services, for a few tnconfiderable 
Accounts; or to impeach Phocion, who had © 
been guilty f no other Crime, but negociating 
4 Treaty for the Peace and Security of his 
Country: What could the Continuance of 
| ſuch Proceedings end in, but the utter Dif- 
couragement of all virtuous Actions and Per- 
ſons, and conſequently in the Ruin of a 
State? Therefore, tlie Hiſtorians of thoſe 
Ages, ſeldom fail to ſet this Matter in all its 
Lights; leaving us the higheſt and moſt ho- 
nourable Ideas of thoſe Perſons, who ſuf- 
fered by the Perſecution of the People, to- 
gether with the fatal Conſequences they had; 
and how the Proſecutors ſeldom failed to re- 
Pork when it was too late. 

Theſe Impeachments perpetually falling 
upon many of the beſt Men, both in Greece 
and Rome, are a Cloud of Witneſſes, and 
Examples enough to diſcourage Men of Vir- 
tue and Abilities from engaging in the Ser- 
vice of the Publick; and help, on the other 
Side, to introduce 195 Ambitious, the Co- 
vetous, the Superficial, and the IIl-deſi gu- 
ing ; who are as apt to. be bold, and vor- 

| A 
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ward, and meddling, as the former are to 
be cautious, and modeſt, and reſerved. This 
was ſo well known in Greece, that an Eager- 
neſs after Employments in the State was 
looked upon by wife Men, as the worſt Ti- 
tle a Man could ſet up; and made Plato ſay, 


That if all Men were as good as they ought, the 
Ruarrel i in a Commonwealth would be, nat as i. 
is now, \who ſhould be Miniſter of States, but 


who 122975 not be ſo. And Socrates is intro- 
b duced by Xenopbon ſeverely 
13h. cChiding a Friend of his for not 
Memorab. entering into the publick Ser- 
vice, when he was every Way 
qualified for it. Such a Backwardneſs there 
was at that Time among good Men to en- 
gage 1 an uſurping People, and a Set of 
 pragmatical ambitious Orators. 
Lib 11. And Diodorus telleth us, that 
when the Petaliſm was erected 
at Syracuſe, in Imitation of the “ Oftraciſm at 

| Athens, it was ſo notoriouſly levelled againſt 
all who had either Birth or Merit to recom- 
mend them, that whoever poſſeſſed either 


withdrew for Fear, and would have no Con- 


Cern 


* Oftracifm. was a 1. of paſſing Sentence to 
Baniſhment, in which the Name of the Perſon fuſ- 
pected was marked upon a Shell, which the Voter 
threw. into an Urn. Fetaliſm (mentioned above) 
was a Sentence nearly of the ſame Kind, the Name 
being wrote on a Leaf, 
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cern in publick Affairs. So that the People 
themſelves were forced to abrogate it for 
Fear of bringing all Things into Confuſion. 

There is one Thing more to be obſerved, 
wherein all the popular Impeachments in 
Greece and Rome ſeem to have agreed; and 
that was, a Notion they had of being con- 
cerned in Point of Honour to condemn what- 
ever Perſon they impeached, however frivo- 
lous the Articles were upon which they be- 
gan; or however weak the Surmiſes, where- 
on they were to proceed in their Proofs. 
For, to conceive, that the Body of the Peo- 
ple could be miſtaken, was an Indignity not 
to be imagined, until the Conſequences had 
convinced them when it was paſt Remedy. 
And I look upon this as a Fate to which all 
popular Accuſations are ſubje&; although I 
ſhould think that the Saying, Ven Populi, 
Vox Dei, ought to be underſtood of the uni- 
verſal Bent and Current of a People; not the 
bare Majority of a few Repreſentatives ; 
which i 1s- often procured by little Arts, and 
great Induſtry and Application; wherein 
thoſe, who engage in the Purſuits of Malice 
and Revenge, are much more ſedulous than 
fach as would prevent them. 

From what hath been deduced of the 
Diſſentions in Rome, between the two Bodies 


of Patricians and Plebeians, ſeveral Reflec- 
tions may Be: made, | : 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, That when the Balance of Power : 


; is duly fixed in a State, nothing 1 is more dan- 
gerous and unwiſe than to give Way to the 


- firſt Steps of popular Encroachments; which 
is uſual ly done either in Hopes of procuring, 
Eaſe and Quiet from ſome. vexatious Cla- 

mour; or 2 75 made Merchandize, and merely. 

bought and fold. This is breaking into a Con- 
ſtitution to ſerve a preſent Expedient or ſup- 


ply a preſent Exigency: The Remedy of an 


Empirick to ſtifle the preſent Pain, but with 
certain Proſpect of ſudden and terrible Re. 

turns, When a Child groweth eaſy 1 
content by being humoured, and when a 
Lover becometh ſatisfied by ſmall Compli- 
ances, without further Purſuits; then expect 


to find popular Aſſemblies content with 


ſmall Conceſſions. If there could one ſingle 


Example be brought from the whole Com- 


paſs of Hiſtory of any one popular Aſſem- 
bly, who, after beginning to contend for 
Power, ever fat down quietly with a certain 
Share: Or, if one Inſtance could be produced 
of a popular Aſſembly, that ever knew, or 
propoſed, or declared, what Share of Power 
Was their Due; then might there be ſome 
Hopes that it were a Matter to be adjuſted 
by Reaſonings, by Conferences, or Debates : 
But, fince all that is manifeſtly otherwiſe, I 


ſee no other Courſe to be taken in a ſettled 
State, than a ſteady conſtant Reſolution in 
9999 
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thoſe to whom the reſt of the Balance is en- 
truſted, never to give Way ſo far to popular 
Clamours, as to make the leaſt Breach in 
the Conſtitution; through which a Million 
of Abuſes and Encroachments will e 
in Time force their Way. 
Again, From this Deduction, it will not 
be difficult to gather and aſſign certain Marks 
of popular Encroachments; by obſerving of 
which,” thoſe who hold the Balance in a 
State may judge of the Degrees, and, by 
early Remedies and Application, put a Stop 
to the fatal Conſequences that would other- 
wiſe enſue. What thoſe Marks are, hath 
been at large deduced, and need not be here 
5 ee | 
Another Confintioce is this, That 
(with all Reſpect for popular Aſſemblies be 


it ſpoke) it is hard ta recollect one Folly, In- | 


firmity, or Vice, to which a ſingle Man is 
ſubjected, and from which a Body of Com- 
mons either collective or repreſented can be 
wholly exempt. For, beſides that they are 


compoſed of Men with all their Infirmities 


about them; they have alſo the ill Fortune 
to be generally led and influenced by the 
very worſt among themſelves: I mean, Po- 
pular Orators, Tribunes; or, as they are now 

ſtiled, Great Speakers, Leading Men, and 
- "the like. From whence it cometh to pals, 
that in their Reſults we have ſometumes 

found 
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found the ſame Spirit of Cruelty and Re- 
venge, of Malice and Pride; the fame 
Blindneſs, and Obſtinacy, and Unſteadineſs ; 
the ſame ungovernable Rage and Anger; the 
ſame Injuſtice, Sophiſtry, and Fraud, that 
ever lodged in the Breaſt of any Individual. 
Again, in all Free States the Evil to be 
avoided is Tyranny; that is to ſay, the Summa 
Tmperii, or unlimited Power ſolely in the 
Hands of the One, the Few, or the Many. 
Now, we have ſhewn, that although moſt 
Revolutions of Government in Greece and 
Rome began with the Tyranny of the Peoz 
ple, yet they generally concluded in that of 
a ſingle Perſon : So that an-uſurping Popu- 
lace is its own Dupe; a meer Underworker, 
and a Purchaſer in Truſt for ſome fingle 
Tyrant; whoſe State and Power they ad- 
vance to their own Ruin, with as blind an 
Inſtinct, as thoſe Worms that die, with 
weaving magnificent Habits for Beings of a 
ſuperior Nature to their own. | e 


cap. 
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OOo ME Reflections upon the late publick 
Proceedings among us, and that Variety 
of Factions, into which we are ſo intricately 
engaged, gave Occaſion to this Diſcourſe. I 
am not conſcious that I have forced one Ex- 
ample, or put it into any other Light than it 
appeared to me, long before I had Thoughts 
JJ 5 ot 

I cannot conclude without adding ſome 
articular Remarks upon the preſent Poſture 
of Affairs, and Diſpoſitions in this Kingdom, 
The Fate of Empire is growing a Com- 
mon-Place: That all Forms of Government 
having been inſtituted by Men muſt be mor- 
tal like their Authors, and have their Periods 
of Duration limited, as well as thoſe of pri- 
vate Perſons; this is a Truth of vulgar 
Knowledge and Obſervation. But there are 
few who turn their Thoughts to * 
| o 
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ho theſe Diſeaſes in a State are bred, that 


haſten its End; which would, however, be 
a very uſeful Enquiry. For, although we 
cannot prolong the Period of a Common- 
wealth beyond the Decree of Heaven, or 
the Date of its Nature, any more than hu- 
man Life, beyond the Strength. of Seminal 
Virtue; yet we may manage a ſickly Conſti- 
. tution, and preſerve a ſtrong one; we may 
watch and prevent Accidents; we may turn 
off a great Blow from without, and purge 
away an ill Humour that is lurking within: 
And by theſe and other ſuch Methods, ren- 
der a State long-lived, although not immor- 


tal. Yet ſome Phyficians have thought that 


if it were poſſible to keep the ſeveral Hu- 
mours of the Body, in an exact equal Balance 
of each with its oppoſite, it might be immor- 
tal; and ſo perhaps would a political Body, 
if the Balance of Power could be always 


held exactly even. But I doubt, this is al- 


moſt as impoſſible in the Practice as the 
other. | CD ng 
It hath an Appearance of Fatality, and 
that the Period of a State approacheth, when 
a Concurrence of many Circumſtances, both 


within and without, unite towards its Ruin; 
While the whole Body of the People are either 


ſtupidly negligent, or elſe giving in with all 
their Might, to thoſe very Practices that are 
working their Deſtruction. To ſee whole 

| Bodies 
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Bodies of Men breaking a Conſtitution 8 


the very ſame Errors that ſo many have been 


broke before: To obſerve oppoſite Parties, 


who can agree in nothing elſe, yet firmly 
united in ſuch Meaſures as muſt eertainly 
ruin their Country: In ſhort, to be encom- 


paſſed with the greateſt Dangers from with= 


out; to be torn by many. virulent Factions 


within; then to be ſecure and ſenſeleſs un- 


der all this, and to make it the very leaſt of 
our Concern : Theſe, and ſome others that 


might be named, appear to me to be the 


molt likely Symptoms in a State of a Sickneſs 


unto Death, 


85 ud procul a nobis fletat | Fortuna gubernan 93 
Et ratio potius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. 


7 


There are ſome Conjunctures wherein 


the Death or Diſſolution of Government is 


* 


more lamentable in its Conſequences than it 


would be in others. And, I think, a State 
can never arrive to its Period in a more de- 


plorable Criſs, than at a Time when ſome 


Prince in the Neighbourhood, of vaſt Power 


and Ambition, lieth hovering like a Vulture 


to devour, or at leaſt diſmember its dying 


Carcaſe; by which Means, it becometh only | 


a Province or Acquiſition to ſome mighty 


Monarchy, without Hopes of a Reſurrection. 


Vox. I, | F I know 


\ 
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I know very well, there is a Sett of fan- 
guine Tempers, who deride and ridicule in 
the Number of Fopperies all ſuch Appre- 
henſions as theſe. hey have it ready in 
their Mouths, that the People of England | 
are of a Genius and Temper never to admit | 
Slavery among them; and they are furniſhed | 
with a great many Common Places upon | 
that Subject. But it ſeemeth to me, that 
ſuch Diſcourſers do reaſon upon ſhort Views, 7 
and a very moderate Compaſs of T hought. 
For, I think it a reater Error to count 
1 upon the Genius of a Nation as a ſtanding 
1 Argument in all Ages; ſince there is hardly 
a Spot of Ground in Europe, where the In- 
habitants have not frequently and entirely 
changed their Temper and Genius. Nei- 
ther can I ſee any Reaſon, why the Genius 
of a Nation ſhould be more fixed in the 
Point of Government, than in their Morals, 
their Learning, their Religion, their com- 
mon Humour and Converſation, their Diet, 
and their Complexion ; which do all noto- 
| riouſly vary, almoſt in every Age; and may, 
every one of them, have great Effects upon 
Mens Notions of Government. 
1 ZSince the Norman Conqueſt, the Balance 
of Power in England hath often varied, and 
Wl | ſometimes been wholly overturned : The 
Part which the Commons had in it, that moſt 
ai YPuted Point i in its Original, Progreſs and 
Extent, 
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Extent, was, by their own Confeſſions, but 3 
very inconſiderable Share. Generally ſpeax- 


ing, they have been gaining ever ſince, al- 
though with frequent Interruptions, and 


flow Progreſs. The aboliſhing of Villanage, 
together with the Cuſtom introduced (or 


permitted) among the Nobles of ſelling their 
Lands in the Reign of Henry the Seventh, 
was a mighty Addition to the Power of the 


Commons; yet I think a much greater hap- 


pened i in the Time of his Succeſſor, at the 


Diſſolution of the Abbies: For this turned 


the Clergy wholly out of the Scale, who. had 
ſo long filled it; and placed the Commons in 


their Stead ; e in a few Years became 


poſſeſſed of vaſt Quantities of thoſe and 


other Lands, by Grant or Purchaſe.” About | 


the Middle of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, I 
take the Power between the Nobles and the 
Commons to have been in more equal Ba- 
lance than it was ever before or ſince. But, 


then, or ſoon after, aroſe a Faction in Eng- 
land; which, under the Name of Puritan, 


began to grow popular, by molding up their 
new Schemes of Religion with Republican 
Principles in Government; who gaining 
upon the Prerogatzve, as well as the Nobles, 
under ſeveral Dendminations, for the Space 
of about ſixty Years, did at laſt overthrow 
the Conſtitution; and, according to the 
uſual Courſe of ſuch Revolutions, did intro- 

£ Sm duce 
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* a Tyranny, firſt of the People, and 


5 Wem of a ſingle Perſon. 


Ina ſhort Time after the old Government 
was revived. But the Progreſs of Affairs 
for almoſt thirty Years, under the Reigns of 
two weak Princes, * is a 3 a very 


different Nature, when the Balance was in 


Danger to be overturned by the Hands that 
held it; which was, at laſt, very ſeaſonably 
prevented by the late Revolution. How- 
ever, as it is the Talent of human Nature 
to run from one Extream to another; ſo, in 
a very few Years, we have made miphity 
Leaps from Prerogative Heights itito the 
Depths of Popularity ; and, I doubt, to the 
very laſt Degree that our Conſtitution wall 
bear. It were to be wiſhed, that the moſt 
_ auguſt Aſſembly of the Commons would 
pleaſe to form a Pandect of their own Power 
and Privileges, to be confirmed by the entire 
legiſſative Authority; and that in as ſolemn 
a2 Manner (if they pleaſe) as the Magna 
Cbarta. But to fix one Foot of their Com- 
paſs wherever they think fit, and extend the 
other to ſuch terrible Lengths, without de- 
ſcribing any Circumference at all; is to leave 
us, and themſelves, in a very uncertain 
State, and in a Sort of Rotation, that the 


Author 

» Charles II. and James II. 
+ Mr. James Harrington was bred at Oxford, tra- 
velled into Ger , France, Denmark, aud Holland, N 
made 
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Author of the Oceana never dreamt on. I 
believe the moſt hardy Tribune will not ven- 
| ture to affirm, at preſent, that any juſt Fears 
of Encroachment'are given us from the R- 
al Power, or the Few: And is it then in- 
ED, C3 poſſible 


made himſelf Maſter of the Languages of thoſe Coun- 
tries. On his Return from his Travels, he was ad- 
| mitted of the Privy: Chamber Extraordinary to King 
| Charles I. whom he ſerved with great Fidelity, always 
uſing his beſt Endeavours to reconcile the King and 
the Parliament. He found Means to ſee his Majeſty 
at St. Jamess before his Martyrdam, and attended 
bim to the Scaffold, where he received a Token of 
that Prince's Affection before his Execution. He grew 
melancholy, and retired ſoon after the King's Death, 
during which Time he wrote his Ocg ANA, which 
hath ſince made ſo much Noiſe in the World, being 
_ attacked by many different Writers. He inſtituted a 
nightly Meeting, of ſome Gentlemen of Republican 
Principles, under the Name of the RoTa, which 
continued until the 21ſt of February, 1659, when the 
_ ſecluded Membets of Parliament being reſtored by 
General Monk, all their Schemes of Government va- 
niſhed, Mr. Harrington was committed Priſoner to 
the Tower in 1661, for treaſonable Practices; but a 
Committee of Lords and Commons not being able to 
make any Thing of them, he was conveyed to St. 
b Nichelas Iſland, and from thence to Phmouth, where he 
> fell into an uncommon Diſorder of Imagination. But 
having obtained his Liberty, he was carried to London, 
a where he died September 17, 1677. One Scheme in 
1 his Oct ana, or that of the Club of Gentlemen called 
r the Rota, was propoſed by Mr. Henry Nevill to the 
\ Houſe of Commons, That a third Part of the Se- 
7 nate ſhould rote out by Ballot every Year, and be in- 
4 capable of being elected again for three Years after.“ 
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poſſible to err on the other Side? How far 
muſt we proceed? Or where ſhall we ſtop? 
' The Raging of the Sea, and the Madneſs of 
the People, are put together in Holy Writ; 
and it is God, alone, who can ſay to either, 
Hitherto ſhalt thou paſs, and no farther. 
The Balance of Power, in a limited State, 
is of ſuch abſolute Neceſſity, that Cromwell 
himſelf, before he had perfectly confirmed 
bis Tyranny, having ſome Occafions for the 
Appearance of a Parliament, was forced to 
create and erect an intire new, Houſe of 
Lords (ſuch as it was) for a Counterpoiſe to 
the Commons. And, indeed, conſidering 
the Vileneſs of the Clay, I have ſometimes 
wondered, that no Tribune of that Age durſt 
ever venture to aſk. the Potter, What doſt thou 
make? But it was then about the laſt Act of 
a popular Uſurpation ; and Fate, or Crom- 
well, had already prepared them for that of 
a ſingle Perſon. | 
I have been often amazed : at the rude, paſ- 
ſionate, and miſtaken Reſults, which have, 
at certain Times, fallen from great Afſem- 
blies, both antient and modern; and of other 
Countries as well as our own, This gave 
me the Opinion 1 mentioned a while ago; 
that publick Conventions are liable to all the 
Infirmities, Follies, and Vices of private 
Men. To which, if there be any Exception, 
it muſt be of ſuch Aſſemblies, who act by 


uni verſa 
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univerſal Concert, upon public Principles, 
and for publick Ends; ſuch as proceed upon 
Debates without unbecoming Warmths, or 
| Influence from particular Leaders and In- 
famers; ſuch, whoſe Members, inſtead of 
canvaſſing to procure Majorities for their pri- 
vate Opinions, are ready to comply with general 
ſober Reſults, although contrary to their own 
Sentiments. © Whatever Aſſemblies act by 
_ theſe, and other Methods of the like Na- 


ture, muſt be allowed to be exempt from 


ſeveral Imperfections, to which particular 
Men are ſubjected. But I think, the Sourc: 
of moſt Miſtakes and Miſcarriages, in Mat-. 
ters debated by publick Aſſemblies, ariſeth 
from the er of private Perſons upon 
great Numbers; ſtiled in common Phraſe, 
leading Men and Parties. And 2 
when we ſometimes meet a few Words p 
together, which is called the Vote, or Re | 
lution of an Aſſembly, and which we cavnot 
. poſſibly reconcile to Prudence, or - publick 
Good; it is - moſt charitable to conjecture, 
that ſuch a Vote hath been conceived, and 
born, and bred in a private Brain; aſter- 
wards raiſed and ſupported by an obſequious 
Party; and then, with uſual Methods cog- 
firmed by an artificial Majority. For, let 
us ſuppoſe. five Hundred Men, mixed, in 
Point of Senſe and Honeſty, as uſually, Aſ- 
e are; and let us ſuppoſe thele Men 
| F . pro- 
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propofing, debating, reſolving, voting, ac- 


cording to the meer natural Motionstof their 


ovyn little, or much Reaſon and Underſtand- 


ing; I do allow, that Abundance of indi- 
eſted and abortive, many pernicious and 

Poliſh Overtures would arife, and float a few 

Minutes ; but then they would die, and diſ- 


appear. Becauſe, this muſt be ſaid in Be- 


half of human Kind; that common Senſe, 


and plain Reaſon, while Men are diſengaged 


from acquired Qcailons; will ever have ſome 
general Influence upon their Minds: where- 
as, the Species of Folly and Vice are infi- 
nite, and ſo different in every Individual, 
that they could not procure a Majority, if 
other Corruptions did not enter to pervert 
Mens . and miſguide oy : 
AR. 

To deſeribe how Parties are bred in an 


| Aſſembly, would be a Work too difficult 


at preſent, and perhaps not altogether ſafe. 


Periculoſe plenum opus ale. Whether thoſe 
who are Leaders uſually arrive at that Sta- 


tion, more by a Sort of Inſtinct, or ſecret 


Com ofition of their Nature, or Influence 


of the Stars, than by the Poſſeſſion of any 


great Abilities, may be a Point of much 
Diſpute: But when the Leader is once fixed, 


- theie will never fail to be Followers. And | 


Man is ſo apt to imitate, ſo much of the 
Nature of Sheep, ( e ſer vum Pecus ) 
Fhat 
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that whoever is ſo bold to give the firſt great 
Leap over the Heads of thoſe about him, (al- 
though he be the worſt of the Flock) ſhall 
be quickly followed by the reſt. Beſides ; 
when Parties are once formed, the Stragglers 
look fo ridiculous, and become. ſo inſignifi- 
Cant, that they have no other Way, but to 
run into the Herd, which, at leaſt, will hide 
and protect them; and where, to be much 
.confidered, requireth only to be very vio· 
lent. | 

But there is one e with rela- 
tion to Parties, which I take to be, of all 


others, moſt pernicious in a State; and I 
would be glad any Partizan would help me 
to a tolerable Reaſon, that becauſe Clodius 
and Curio happen to agree with me in a few 


ſingular Notions, I muſt therefore blindly 
fallow them in all: Or, to ſtate it at beſt, 
that becauſe Bibulus, the Party-Man, is per- 
ſuaded that Clodius and Curio do really pro- 
poſe the Good of their Country, as their 


chief End; therefore Bibulus ſhall be wholly 


guided and governed by them, i in the Means. 
and Meaſures towards it. It is enough for 
Bibulus, and the reſt of the Herd to ſay, 
without further examining, I am of the Side 
with Clodious, or ] vote 4th Curio. Are 
theſe proper Methods to form and make up 
what they think fit to call the united Wiſdom 
= the Nation? Is it not t poſſible, that, upon 

- Occaſions, 
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Occaſions, Clodius may be bold and inſolent, 
born away by his Paſſion, malicious and re- 


vengeful; that Curio may be corrupt, and 
expoſe to Sale his Tongue, or his Pen? I 


75 conceive it far below the Dignity, both of 
human Nature, and human Reaſon, to be 


engaged in any Party, the moſt plauſible 5 
ſoever, upon ſuch ſervile Conditions. 
This Influence of One upon Many, which 
ſeemeth to be as great in a People repreſented, 
as it was of old in the Commons collective, 


together with the Conſequences it hath had 
upon the Legiſlature, hath given me fre- 


quent Occaſion to reflect upon what Dicdo- 


- rus telleth us of one Charonaas, a Law-giver 


to the Sybarizes, an antient People of Tay; 
who was ſo averſe from all Innovation (eſ- 
pecially when it was to proceed from parti- 


cular Perſons; and I ſuppoſe, that he might 


put it out of the Power of Men, fond of 


their own Notions, to diſturb the Conſtitu- 
tion at their Pleaſures, by advancing private 


Schemes) as to provide a Statute, that who- 
ever propoſed any Alteration to be made, 
ſhould ſtep out, and do it with a Rope about 


his Neck. It the Matter propoſed were ge- 
nerally approved, then it ſhould paſs into a 


Law; if it went in the Negative, the Pro- 
poſer to be immediately hanged. Great Mi- 
niſters may talk of what Projects they pleaſe; 
but J am ee, if a more effectual one 
| | could 
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could ever be found, for taking off (as the 


preſent Phraſe is) thoſe hot unquiet Spirits, 


who diſturb Aſſemblies, and obſtruct pub- 


lick Affairs, by gratifying their Pride, their 


Malice, their Ambition, their Vanity, or 


%. 2 
Thoſe who, in a late Reign, began the 


Diſtinction between the per ſonal and political 


Capacity, ſeem to have had Reaſon, if they 


judged of Principles by themſelves: For, I 
think, there is hardly to he found, through 


all Nature, a greater Difference between two 


Things, than there is between a repreſent- 


ing Commoner, in the Function of his pub- 
lick Calling, and the ſame Perſon, when he 
Aa aRteth in the common Offices of Life. Here, 
he alloweth himſelf to be upon a Level with 
the reſt of Mortals : Here, he followeth his 
own Reaſon, and his own Way; and ra- 
ther affecteth a Singularity in his Actions 
and Thoughts, than ſervilely to copy either 
from the wiſeſt of his Neighbours. In ſhort, 


here, his Folly and his Wiſdom, his Reaſon 


and his Paſſions, are all of his own Growth; 
not the Echo, or Infuſion of other Men. 
But when he is got near the Walls of his 


Aſſembly, he aſſumeth, and affecteth an 


entire Set of very different Airs; he con- 
ceiveth himſelf a Being of a ſuperior Nature 
to thoſe without, and acting in a Sphere 
Where the vulgar Methods for the Conduct 


s 


or: 
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of human Life can be of no Uſe. He is 
liſted in a Party, where he neither knows 
the Temper, nar Deſigns, nor perhaps the 
Perſon of his Leader; but whoſe Opinion 
he followeth and maintaineth, with a Zeal 
and Faith as violent, as a young Scholar does 
_ "thoſe of a Philoſopher, whoſe Sect he is 


5 taught to profeſs, He hath neither Opi- 


nions, nor Thoughts, nor Actions, nor 
Talk, that he can call his own, but all con- 
veyed to him by his Leader, as Wind is 
through an Organ. The Nouriſhment he 
receiveth hath not been only cheaved, but di- 
geſted, before it cometh into his Mouth. 
Thus inſtructed, he followeth his Party, 
right or wrong, through all its Sentiments; 
and acquireth a Courage, and Stiffneſs of 
: Opinion, not at all congenial with him. 
This encourageth me to hope, that, du- 
ring the preſent hucid Interval, the Members, 


retired to their Homes, may ſuſpend a while 


their acquired 5 ; and, taught by 
the Calmneſs of the Scene and the Seaſon, 
re- aſſume the Sedateneſs of their T emper. 
If this ſhould be fo, it would be wiſe in them, 
as individual and private Mortals, to look 
back alittle upon the Storms they have raiſed, 
as well as thoſe they have eſcaped: To re- 
fe& that they have been Authors of a new 
and wonderful Thing in England; which 
| is, for a Houſe of Commons to loſe the uni- 
e verſal 
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verſal Favour of the Numbers chu repre- 
ſent: To obſerve, how thoſe whom the 
thought fit to perſecute for Righteouſnel. 
Sake have been openly careſſed by the Peg- 
ple; and to remember, how thetnſelves fat 
in Fear of their Perſons from popular Rage. 
Now, if they would know the Secret of all 
this unprecedented Proceedings in their 
Maſters, they muſt not impute it to their 
Freedom in Debate, or declaring their Opi- 
nions; but to that unparliamentary Abuſe 
of ſetting Individuals upon their Shoulders, 
who were hated by God and Man. For, it 
ſeemeth, the Maſs of the People, in ſuch 
Conjunctures as this, have opened their Eyes, 
and will not indure to be governed by Clo- 
dius and Curio, at the Head of their Myrmi- 
dons; although theſe be ever ſo numerous, 
and compoſed of their own Repreſentatives. 
This Averſion of the People againſt the 
late Proceedings of the Commons is an' Ac- 
cident, that, if it laſt a While, might be im- 
proved to good Uſes for ſetting the Balance 
of Power a little more upon an Equality, 


than their late Meaſures ſeem to promiſe or 


admit. This Accident may be imputed to 
two Cauſes: The firſt is an univerſal Fear 
and Apprehenſion of the Greatneſs and 
Power of France, whereof the People in 
general ſeem to be very much and juſtly 
poſſeſſed; and therefore cannot but reſent 

| | to 
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to ſee it, in ſo critical a Juncture, wholly 


laid aſide by their Miniſters, the Commons. 
The other Cauſe is a great Love and Senſe 

of Gratitude in the People towards their pre- 
ſent King; grounded upon a long Opinion 
and Experience of his Merit, as well as 
Conceſſions to all their reaſonable Deſires ; 
ſo that it is for ſome Time that they have be- 

gun to fay, and fetch Inſtances 8 he 
hath, in many Things, been hardly uſed, 
How long thoſe Humours may laſt (for 


Paſſions are momentary, and eſpecially thoſe 


of a Multitude) or what Conſequences they 


may produce, a little Time will diſcover. 


But, whenever it cometh to paſs, that a po- 
pular Aſſembly, free from ſuch Obſtruc- 
tions, and already poſſeſſed of more Power 


than an equal Balance will allow, ſhall con- 


tinue to think they have not enough ; but 
by cramping the Hand that holdeth the Ba- 
lance, and by Impeachments or Difſentions 
with the Nobles; endeavour ſtill for more; 
I cannot poſlibly ſee, in the common Courſe 
of Things, how the ſame Cauſes can pro- 
duce different Effects and Conſequences 
among us, from what they did in Greece and 
N. 
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MEDITATION 


vo A 


' BROOM-STICK : 


ACCORDING 10 


| T bs Style Tee Manner of the Hondle. 
RokERT BoyLE's Meditations. 


Wien! in i the Year 1707 


HT 8 links Stick, wed you now 
behold ingloriouſly lying in that ne- 
glected Corner, I once knew in a flouriſh- 
ing State in a Foreſt : It was full of Sap, 
full of Leaves, and full of Boughs : But 
now in vain does the buſy Art of Man pre- 
tend to vye with Nature, by tying that wi- 
thered Bundle of Twigs to its ſapleſs Trunk: 
It is now at beſt but the Reverſe of what 
it was; a Tree turned upſide down, the 
Branches on the Earth, and the Root in the 
Air: 
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Air: It is now handled by every dirty 
Wench, condemned to do her Drudgeryx; 
and, by a capricious Kind of Fate, deſtined _ 
to make other Things clean, and be naſty 
itſelf. At length, worn to the Stumps in 
the Service of the Maids, it is either hrown 
out of Doors, or condemned to the laſt Uſe 
of kindling a Fire. When 1 beheld this, I. 
ſighed; and ſaid within myſelf, Surely mortal 
Man is a_ Broomſtick; Nature ſent hitti into 
the World ſtrong and luſty, in a thriving 
Condition, wearing his own Hair on his 
Head, the proper Branches of this reaſoning, 


- _ Vegetable; until the Axe of Intemperance 
hath lopped off his green Boughs, and left - 


bim à withered Trunk: He then flieth to 
Art, and putteth on a Perriwig; valuing 
himſelf upon an unnatural Bundle of Hairs, 
all covered with Powder, that never grew on 
his Head: But now, ſhould this our Broom-. 


ick pretend to enter the Scene, proud of 


thoſe Birchen Spoils it never bore, and all 
covered with Duſt, although the Sweepings 
of the fineſt Lady's Chamber; we ſhould be 
apt to ridicule and deſpiſe it's Vanity. Par- 


SI tial Judges that we are of our own Excellen- - 


cies, and other Men's Default? 
But a Broomſtick, perhaps you will ſay, is 
an Emblem of a Tree ſtanding on its Head: 
and pray what is Man but a topſy-turvy 


mounted 


Creature? His animal Faculties perpetually _ 
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e on his rational, his Head Where 
his Heels ſhould be, grovelin on the Earth. 
And yet, with all his Faults, he ſetteth up to 
be an univerſal Reformer and Corrector of 
_ Abuſes; a4 Remover of Grievances; raketh _ 
into every Slut's Corner of Nature, bringing 
hidden Corruptions to Light, and raiſeth a 
mighty Duſt where there was none before; 
ſharing deeply all the while in, the very ſame 
Pollutions be pretended | to ſweep away. His 
laſt Days are ſpent in Slavery to Women, 
and generally the leaſt deſerving, until worn 
do the Stumps, like his Brother Bezom; he 
1s either kicked out of Doors, or made uſe 
of to kindle F 4 1 for others to warm 
therſelies by: - 
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7 HOEVER hath examined the Con- 
duct and Proceedings of both Par- 
ties for ſome Vears paſt, whether in or out 
of Power, cannot well conceive it poſſible 
to go far towards the Extreams of either, 

Without offering ſome Violence to his Inte- 
grity or Underſtanding. A wiſe and a good 
Man may, indeed, be ſometimes induced to 
comply with a Number, whoſe Opinion he 
generally approveth, although it be perhaps 
againft his own. - But this Liberty ſhould 
be made uſe of up on very few. Occaſions, 
— thoſe of anal 2 990 888 and then 


only 


only unn a View of Loki over or hls owti 
Side another Time to ſomething of greater 


and more publick Moment. But to ſacri- 
fice the Innocency of a Friend, the Good of 


our Country, or our own Conſcience, to the 


Humor, or Paſſion, or Intereſt of a Party, 
lainly ſhews; that either our Heads or our 
Hearts are not as they ſhould be: Vet this 
very Practice is the fundamental Law of each 
Faction among ub; as may be obvious to 
any who will impartially, and without En- 
gagement, be at the Pains to examine theit 
Actions; which however, is not ſo eaſy a 
Taſk : For it ſeemeth a Principle in Human 
Nature; to incline one Way more than an- 
_ other, even in Matters, where we are wholly 
- unconcerned. And, it is a common Obſer= 
vation, that in reading a Hiſtory of Facts 
done a Thouſand Years ago; or ſtanding by 
aPlay among thoſe who are perfect Strangers 
to us; we are apt to find our Hopes and 
| Wiſhes engaged on a ſudden in Favour of 
one Side more than another. No Wonder, 
then, that we are ſo ready to intereſt our- 


ſelves in the Courſe of publick Affairs; 


where the moſt inconſiderable have ſoms 

real Share, and by the wonderful Impor- 

tance, which every Man is of to himſelf, a 

v_-_ great imaginary one. | 

And indeed, when the two Pardan that 

| divide the whole Commonwealth come once ; 
| EO * 2 
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to a 1 without any Hopes left of 
forming a Third with better Principles to ba- 
| lance the others, it ſeemeth every Man's 
Duty to chuſe one of the two Sides,  altho* 
be ee entirely appprove of either; and 
all Pretences to Neutrality are juſtly exploded 


by both, being too ſtale and obvious; only 


intending the Safety and Eaſe of a few In- 
dividuals, while the Public is embroiled. 
This was the Opinion and Practice of the 
latter Cato, whom I eſteem to have been 


, the wiſeſt and beſt of all the Romans. But 


before Things proceed to open Violence, the 
trueſt Service a private Man may hope to do 
his Country is, by unbiaſſing his Mind as 
much as, poſſible, and then endeavouring to 
moderate between the Rival Powers, which 
muſt needs be owned a fair Proceeding with 
the World; becauſe it is of all others the 
leaſt conſiſtent with the common Deſign of 
making a Fortune by the Merit of an 
Opinion. 
I have gone as far as Lam able} in qualify- | 
ing myſelf to be ſuch a Moderator: I be- 


lieve, I am no Bzgot in Religion; and, Iam 
ſiure, Iam none in Government. "Rf 


in full Freedom with many conſiderable Men 


of both Parties; and if not in equal Num- 


ber, it is purely accidental and perſonal, as 
happening to be near the Court, and to have 
made Acquaintance there, more under one 


Oy 


* 
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Ml᷑iniſtry than another. Then, I am not 
under the Neceſſity of declaring myſelf 5 
the Proſpect of an Employment. And laſt 
if all this be not ſufficient, I dubai | 
. conceal my Name; which wholly — 
me from any Hopes and Fears in W 
| my Opinion. 5 
In Conſequence of this free Uſe of my 
' Reaſon, I cannot poſſibly think. ſo well or 19 
ill of either Party as they would endeavour 
to perſuade. the World of each other, and 
of themſelves. For Inſtance; I do.not charge 
it upon the Body of the Whigs, or the Tories, | 
that their ſeveral Principles lead them to. in- 
troduce Preſbytery, and the Religon of the 
Church of Rome, or a Commonwealth, and 
arbitrary Power. For, why ſhould any Party 
be accuſed of a Principle which they ſolemn- 
ly diſown and proteſt againſt ? But to this 
they have a mutual Anſwer ready; they 
both aſſure us, that their Adverſaries are not 
to be believed; that they diſown their Prin- 
ciples out of F ear; which are manifeſt e- 
nough when we examine their Practices. 
To prove this, they will produce Inſtances, 
on one Side, either of avowed Preſbyterians, 
or Perſons of libertine and atheiſtical Te- 
nets; and on the other of profeſſed Papiſts, 
Of fach as are openly 1 in the Intereſt of the 
abdicated Family. Now, it is very natural 
for all ſubordinate Sects and Denominations 
3 in 
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in a State to fide with ſome ge Nel Pct, | 
and to chuſe that which they nd to agree 


with themſelves in ſome general Principle. 


Thus, at the Reforation, the Pre 2 


| ' Anabaptiſts, Independents, and other S2&#s, 
did all with very good Reaſon unite 10 folder 


up their ſeveral Schemes to join againſt the 


Cburch; who, without Regard to their Di- 
ſtinctions, treated them all as equal Adver- 


ſaries. Thus, our preſent Diſſenters do very 
naturally cloſe in with the Whigs, who pro- 


'Fels Moderation, declare they abhor all 
Thoughts of Perſecution, and think it hard, 
- that thoſe who differ only in a few Ceremonies 


and Speculatrons ſhould be denied the Privi- 


lege and Profit, of ſerving their Country in 
the higheſt Employments of State, Thus, 


the Atheiſts, Libertines, Defpiſers of Reti- 
gion and Revelation in general, that is to ſay, 
all thoſe who uſually paſs under the Name 


=”; Free-Thinkers, do'p r join with the 
ſame Body; becauſe they likewiſe preach up 


Moderation, and are not fo over nice to di- 


ſttinguiſh between an unlimited Liberty of 


Conſcience, and an unlimited Freedom of 
Opinion. Then, on the other Side, the 


| profeſſed Firmnefs of the Torres for Epiſco- | 


pacy, as an Apoſtolical Inſtitution: Their 


Averfion from thoſe Seas who he under the 
- Reproach of having once deſtroyed their 


Conftitution, and who, Wey imagine, by too 
£ indiſcreet 


% 
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indiſereet a Zeal for Reformation, have de- 
faced the primitive Model of the Church: 
Next their Veneration for Monarchicab Go- 
vernment in the common Courſe of Suc- 
ceſſion, and their Hatred to Republican 


Schemes. Theſe, I fay, are Principles which 


not only the Nonjuring Zealots profeſs, but 


even Papiſts themſelves fall readdly 3 in with. 


Andevery Extream here mentioned flingeth 
a a general Scandal upon the whole ns ep it 
: Panenden to adhere to. 

But ſurely no Man e ought, in 
Juſtice, or good Manners, to be charged 


with Principles he actually diſowneth, un- 


leſs his Practices do openly, and without the 
leaſt Room for Doubt, contradict his Pro- 


feſſion: Not upon ſmall Surmiſes, or becauſe 
he has the Misfortune to have ill Men ſome= 
times agree with him in a few general Sen- 
timents. However, although the Extreams 
of Whig and Tory ſeem with little Juſtice to 

have drawn Religion into their Controver- 


ſies, wherein they have ſmall Concern; yet 
they have both borrowed one leading Prin- 
ciple from the Abuſe of it; which is, to 
have built their ſeveral Syſtems of political 
Faith, not upon Enquiries after Truth, but 
upon Oppoſition to each other, upon inju- 
rious Appellations, charging their Adverſa- 

ries with horrid Opinions, and then reproach- 
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ing alas. for tow” Want of Charity, E 

neuter Falſo. 1 
In order to remove theſe Prejudices, x 


8 1505 thought nothing could be more effec- 
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tual than to deſcribe the Sentiments of a 
Church-of-England-Man,; with reſpe& to 
Religion and Government. This I ſhall en- 
deavour to do in ſuch a Manner as may be 
liable to the leaſt Objection from either Party; 
and which I am confident would be aſſented 
to by great Numbers in both; if they were 
not miſled to thoſe mutual Miſrepreſentations, 


by ſuch Motives as e would be aſhamed | 
| to own. 


"D ſhall begin with Religion. _ 

And here, although it maketh an odd 
Sound; vet it is ras to ſay, that who. 
ever profefſeth himſelf a Member of the 
Church of England, ought to believe a God, 
and his Providence, together with revealed 

Religion, and the Divinity of Chriſ. For, 
beſide thoſe many Thouſands, who (to ſpeak 
in the Phraſe of Divines) do practically de- 
ny all this by the Immorality of their Lives, 
there is no ſmall: Number, who in their 
Converſation and Writings,” dire&ly,' or by 
Conſequence, endeavour -to -overthrow it: 
Yet all theſe place themſelves in the Liſt of 
the National Church; although at the ſame 
Time (as it is highly reaſonable) they are 
great Sticklers for „ of Conſcience.” 

| To 
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- To enter upon Particulars: A Church-of- 
England. Aan hath a true Veneration for the 


- Scheme eſtabliſhed among us of Eccleſiaſtical 


Government; and, although he will not 


determine whether Epiſcopacy be of Divine 
Right, he is ſure it is moſt agreeable to pri- 


mitive Inſtitution ; fitteſt, of all others, for 
preſerving Order and Purity, and, under its 
preſent Regulations, beſt calculated for our 
Civil State: He ſhould: therefore think the 
Aboliſhment of that Order among us would 


prove a mighty Scandal and Corruption to 


our Faith, and manifeſtly dangerous to our 
Monarehy ; nay, he would defend it by 
Arms againſt all the Powers on Earth, ex- 
cdept our own Legiſlature ; - in which Caſe he 
would ſubmit as, to a general Calamity, a 
Dearth, or a Peſtilence. + | 
As to Rites, and Ceremonies, and Tis 
of Prayer, he allows there might be ſome 
uſeful Alterations; and more, which in the 


3 of uniting Chriſtians might be 


very ſupportable, as Things declared in their 


own Nature indifferent; to which he there- 


fore would readily comply, if the Clergy, 
or (although this be not ſo fair a Method) 


if the Legihlature ſhould direct: Yet, at the 


fame Time he cannot altogether blame the 
former for their Unwillingneſs to conſent to 
any Alteration; which, beſide the Trouble, 
_ ths Diſgrace, would certainly never 
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produce. the good Effects intended by it. 
The only Condition that could make it pru- 
dient, and juſt for the Clergy to comply in 
Ee altering the Ceremonial, or any other indif- 
_ ferent Part, would be a firm epi in 
the the Legiſlature, to inter poſe, b y ſome ſtrict 
and effectual. Laws to prevent the riſing and 
ſpreading. of new Sets, how Claufible ſo- 
ever, for the future; elſe there muſt never 
be an End: And it would be to act like a 
Man, who ſhould pull down and change the 
Ornaments of his Houſe, in Compliance to 
every one who was diſpoſed to find Fault as 
he paſſed by; which, beſides the perpetual 
Trouble and er, would very much 
damage, and perhaps in Time — the 
Building. Sects, in a State, ſeem. only to- 
lerated, with any Reaſon, becauſe they are 
already ſpread ; and becauſe. it would not be 
qgrecable with 10 mild a Government, or ſo 
pure a Religion as ours, to uſe violent Me- 
thods againſt great Numbers of miſtaten 
People, while they do not manifeſtly endan- 
ger the Conſtitution of either. But the 


greateſt Advocates. for. general Liberty of 


Conſcience will allow, that they ought 8 be 
checked in their Beginnings, if Tikes will al- 
low them to be an Evil at all; or, which is 
the ſame Thing, if they will only grant, 
it were better for the Peace of the State, that 
there ſhould be none. But, while the 


_ Clergy 
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Clergy conſider the natural Temper of Man- 
kind in general, or of our own Country in 
ticular, what Aſſurances can they have, 
that any Compliance they ſhall make will 
remove Fe Evil of Diſſention, while the 
Liberty ſtill continueth of profeſſing what- 
ever new Opinions we pleaſe? Or how can 
it be imagined, that the Body of Diſſenting 
Teachers, who muſt be all undone by ſuch 
2 Revolution, will not caſt about ſome new ' 
Objections to to with-hold their Flocks, and 
draw in freſh Proſelytes by ſome further In- 
novations and Refinements. i 
Upon theſe Reaſons, he is for tolerating 
ſuch different Forms in religious Worſhip, 
as are already admitted; but, by no Means, 
for leaving it in the Power of thoſe who are 
tolerated to advance their own Models upon 
the Ruin of what is already eſtabliſhed ; ' 
which it is natural for all Sects to deſire, and 
which they cannot juſtify by any conſiſtent 
Principles, if they do not endeayour ; and 
yet, which they cannot ſucceed in, without 
the utmoſt Danger to the publick Peace. 
Fo prevent theſe Inconveniencies, he 
thinketh it highly juſt, that all Rewards of 
Truſt, Profit, or Digni ty, which the State 
leaveth in the FRE of the Adminiſtra- 
tion, ſhould be given only to thoſe, whoſe | 
Principles direct chem to preſerve the Con- 
ſtitution in all its Parts. In the late Affair 
| of 
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of angle! Conformity, the general Argu- | 
ment of thoſe who were againſt it was not, 


8 to deny it an Evil in itſelf, but that the Re- 


medy propoſed was violent, untimely, and 
improper ; which is the Biſhop of Saliſburys 
* Opinion, in the Speech he made and pub- 
liſhed. againſt the Bill: But, however juſt 
their Fears, or Complaints might have been 
upon that Score, he thinketh it a little too 


groſs, and precipitate to employ their Wri- 


ters already in Arguments for repealing the 
Sacramenteal Teſt, upon no wiſer a Maxim, 
than that no Man ſhould, on the Account 
of Conſcience, be deprived the Liberty of 
ſerving his Country; a Topick which may 
be equally applied to admit Papiſts, Arbeiſts, 
Mabometens, Hratbens. and Jews. If the 
Church wanteth Members of its own to em- 
ploy in the Service of the Publick; or be fo 
unhappily contrived, as to exclude from its; 
Communion ſuch Perſons who are likelieſt 
to have great Abilities; it is Time it ſhould 
be altered and reduced into ſome more per- 
fect, or, at leaſt, more popular Form: But, 
in the mean while, it is not altogether im- 
probable, that when thoſe, who diſlike the 
Conſtitution, are ſo very zealous in their Of- 
fers for the Service of their Country, they are 
not wholly nale of or Party, or of 
themſelves. | 
The 


Dr. Burnet. 
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The . Dutch, whoſe Practice is ſo often 
quoted to prove and celebrate the great Ad- 
vantages of a general Liberty of Conſcience, 
have yet a National Religion profeſſed by all 
who bear Office among them: But why 
ſhould they be a Precedent for us either in 
Religion or Government? Our Country dif- 
fereth from theirs, as well in Situation, Soil, 
and Production of Nature, as in the Genius 
and Complexion of Inhabitants. They are 
a Commonwealth founded on a ſudden, by a 
deſperate Attempt in a deſperate Condition, 
not formed or digeſted into a regular Syſtem, 
by mature Thought and Reaſon, -huddled 
up under the Preſſure of ſudden Exigences; 
calculated for no long Duration, and hither- | 
to ſubſiſting by Accident in the Midſt of 
contending Powers, who cannot yet a 
about ſharing it amongſt 'them. Theſe 
Difficulties. do; indeed, preſerve them from 
any great Corruptions, which their craz 
Conſtitution would extreamly ſubject them 
to in a long Peace. That Confluence of 
People, in a perſecuting Age, to a Place of 
Refuge neareſt Hand, put them upon the 
Neceſſity of Trade, to which they wiſely 
ave all Eaſe and Encouragement: And, if 
we could think fit to imitate them in this 
laſt Particular, there would need no more to 
invite Foreigners among us; who ſeem to 
think no farther, than how to ſecure their 
"TIO 
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Property and Conſcience, without r ge g 


us for the 1 Employments in 
after whic 
Aſſemblies for the reſt of his Life. Beſides, 


raiſed a Civil War, de 


S 


any Share in that Government which gives 
them Protection; or calling it Perſecutron if 
it be denied them. But I ſpeak it for the 


Honour of our Adminiſtration ; that altho 
our Sects are not ſo numerous as thoſe in 


Holland; which, I preſume, is not our 
Fault, and I wiſh may not be our Misfortzne ; 
we much excel them, and all Chritendon: 


| beſides, in our Indulgencies to tender Con- 


ſciences*, One ſingle Compliance with the 


National Form of receiving the Sacrament is 


all we. require to qualify any Frey among 
e State; 
he 1s at Liberty to rejoin his own 


I will ſuppoſe any of the numerous Sects in 
Holland to have fo far goons as to have 

royed their Govern- 
ment and Reli igion, and put their Aumini- 


ftrators to Death; after which, I will ſup- 


ole the People to have recovered all again, 
and to have ſettled on their old Foundation : 


Then I would put a Query, whether that 


Sect, which was the unhappy Inſtrument of 


all chis Confuſion, could reaſonably expect 


to be entruſted for the future with the great 
eſt Employments ; or; indeed, to be hardly 


| To 
„When this was written, there was no Law againſt 
Occaſional OOTY | 


_ tolerated among them? ? 
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To go on with the Sentiments of a Church- 
0 EEngland-Man: He doth not ſee how that 
mighty Paſſion for the Church, which ſome 
Men pretend, can well conſiſt with thoſe In- 
dignities, and that Contempt they beſtow on 
the Perſons of the Clergy. It is a tran 
Mark whereby to diſtinguiſh High- Church 
Men, that they are ſuch, who imagine the 
_ Clergy can never be too low. He thinks the 
| Maxims theſe Gentlemen are fo fond of, 
that they are for an humble Clergy, is a very 


8 good one: And ſo is He; and for an humble 


Laity too; ſince Humility is a Virtue that 
perhaps equally befitteth and adorneth every 
Station of Life. - | 

But then, if the Scriblers on the other 
Side freely ſpeak the Sentiments of their 


Party; a Divine of the Church of England 
cannot. look for much better Quarter from 


| . thence. You ſhall obſerve nothing more 


frequent in their weekly Prayers, than a 
Way of affecting to confound the Terms of 
and | High-Church ; of applying both 
| e and then loading the latter 
with all the 3 they can invent. They 
will tell you they honour a Clergyman, te 
talk, at the ſame Time, as if there were not 
Three in the Kingdom, who could fall in 
with their Definition. After the like Man- 
ner, they inſult the Univerſities, as poiſoned 
Fountains, and Corrupters of Youth. 


| Now, 
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| "Now: it ſeemeth clear to me, that thi 
Whigs might eaſily have procured, and 
maintained a Majority among the Clergy, and 

perhaps 3 in the Univerſities, if they had not 
too much encouraged, or connived at this 
Intemperance of Speech, and Virulence of 
Pen, in the worſt and moſt proſtitute of their 
Party: Among whom there hath been, for 
ſome Vears paſt, ſuch a perpetual Clamour 
againſt the Ambition, the implacable Tem- 
and the Covetouſneſs of the Prieſthood : 
Such a Cant of. High-Church, and Perſecu- 
tion, and being Prieſt-ridden; of many Re- 
proaches about arrow Principles, or Terms 
of Communion : Then ſuch ſcandalous Re- 
flections on the Univerſities, for infecting 
the Youth of the Nation with arbitrary and 
Facobite Principles ; that it was natural for 
thoſe, who had the Care of Religion and 
Education, to apprehend ſome general De- 
ſign of altering the Conſtitution of both: 
And all this was the more extraordinary, be- 
cauſe it could not eafily be forgot, that what- 
ever Oppoſition was made to the Uſurpations | 
of King James, proceeded altogether from 
the Church of England, and chiefly from 
the Clergy and one of the Univerſities. For, 
il it were of any Uſe to recal Matters of Fact, 
what is more notorious than that Prince's 
applying himſelf firſt to the Church of Eng- 


fand, and, pen their Refuſal to fall in with 
| his 
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his Meaſures, making the like Advances to 
the Dzſſenters of all Kinds, who readily and 
almoſt univerſally complied with him; af- 
fecting, in their numerous Addreſſes and 
Pamphlets, the Style of Our Brethren the 
Roman Catholicks; whoſe Intereſts they put 
on the ſame Foot with their own; and ſome 
of 'Cromwell's Officers took Poſts in the 
Army raiſed againſt the Prince of Orange. 
Theſe Proceedings of theirs they can only - 
_ extenuate by urging the Provocations 
they had met from the Church in King 
Charles's Reignz which, although perhaps 
excuſable upon the Score of human. Infirmi- 
ty; .are not, by any Means, a Plea of Merit, 
equal to the Conſtancy and Sufferings of the 
Biſhops and Clergy; or of the Head and 
Fellows of Magdalen College; that furniſhed 
the Prince of Orange's Declaration with ſuch 
powerful Arguments, to juſtify and promote 
the Revolution. CC 
Therefore a Church-of-England-Man ab- 
hors the Humour of the Age, in delighting 
to fling Scandals upon the Clergy in general; 
vwhich, beſides the Diſgrace to the Reforma- 
tion, and to Religion itſelf, caſteth an Igno- 
miny upon the Kingdom, that it doth not 
deſerve. We have no better Materials to 
compound the Prieſthood of, than the Maſs 
of Mankind, which, corrupted as it is, thoſe 
who receive Orders mult have ſome. Vices 
„„ GG 
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to leave behind them, when they enter into 
the Church; and if a few do ſtill adhere, it 


is no Wonder, but rather a great one that- 


they are no worſe. Therefore he cannot 
think Ambition, or Love of Power, more 
juſtly laid to their Charge, than to other 
Men; becauſe, that would be to make Re- 
5 jon itſelf, or at leaſt the beſt Conſtitution 
Church Government, anſwerable for the 
Errors and Depravity of human Nature. 
Within theſe laſt two Hundred Years, all 
Sorts of Temporal Power have been wreſted 
from the Clergy, and much of their Eccle- 
ſiaſtick: The Reaſon, or Juſtice of which 
Proceeding, I ſhall not examine; but that 
the Remedies were a little too violent, with 
reſpect to their Poſſeſſons, the Legiſlature 
hath lately confeſſed, by the Remiſſion of 
their f/f Fruits. Neither do the common 


Libellers deny this; who in their Invectives 


only tax the Church with an unſatiable De- 
ſire of Power and Wealth, (equally common 
to all Bodies of Men as well as Individuals) 
but thank God, that the Laws have deprived 
them of both, However, it is worth ob- 
ſerving the Juſtice of Parties: The Sects 
among us are apt to complain, and think it 
hard Uſage to be reproached now, after fifty 
+ Years, for overturning the State, for the 
Murder of a King; and the Indignity of an 
| Uſurpation; yet _ very Men, and their 
| fy Parti- 
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Partiſans, are continually reproaching the 
Clergy, and laying to their Charge, the 
Pride, the Avarice, the Luxury, the Ignc- 
rance, and Superſtition of N Times, for 

a thouſand Years paſt. 
le thinketh it a Scandal to Government, | 
that ſuch an unlimited Liberty ſhould be al- 
lowed of publiſhing Books againſt. thoſe 
Doctrines in Religion, wherein all Chriſtians 
have agreed; much more to connive at ſuch 
Tracts as reject all Revelation, and, by their 
Conſequences, often deny the very Being of 
a God. Surely, it is not a ſufficient Attone- 
ment for the Writers, that they profeſs much 


Loyalty to the preſent Government, and 


ſprinkle, up and down, ſome Arguments in 
Favour of the Diſſenters; that they diſpu e, 
as ſtrenuouſly as they can, for Liberty of 
Conſcience, and inveigh largely againſt all 
Eccleſiaſticks, under the Name of High- 
Church; and, in ſhort, under the Shelter of 

ſome popular Principles in Politicks and Re- 
gion, undermine the F oundations of all 
Piety and Virtue. 

As he doth not reckon every Schiſm of 
that damnable Nature, which ſome would 
repreſent; ſo he is very far from clofing with 
the new Opinion of thoſe, who would 
make it no Crime at all; and argue at a wild 
Rate, that God Almighty i is delighted with 
the Variety of Faith and Worſhip, as he is 
| H 2 | nn 
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with the Variety of Nature. To ſuch Ab- 
ſurdities are Men catried by the Affectation 
of Free-thinking, and removing the Prejudi- 
ces Education; under Which Head hey 
| have, for ſome Time, begun to liſt Morality 
and Religion. It is certain, that before the 
Rebellion in 1641, although the Number of 
Puritans, (as they were then called) were 
as great as it is with us; and although they 
affected to follow Paſtors of that Denomi- 
nation, yet thoſe Paſtors had Epiſcopal Or- 

dination, poſſeſſed Preferments in the Church, 
and were ſometimes promoted to Biſhopricks 
themſelves. But a Breach, in the general 
Form of Worſhip, was, in thoſe. Days, 
reckoned ſo dangerous and finful in itſelf, 
and ſo offenſive to Roman Catholicks at Home 
and Abroad, that it was too unpopular to 
be attempted : Neither, I believe, was the 
Expedient then found out, of maintaining 
ſeparate Paſtors out of private Purſes. 

When a Schiſm is once ſpread in a Nation, 
there groweth, at length, a Diſpute which 
are the Schiſmaticks. Without entering on 
the Arguments, uſed by both Sides among 
us, to fix the Guilt on each other; it is cer- 
tain, that, in the Senſe of the. To” the 
Schiſm lieth on that Side which oppoſeth it- 
ſelf to the Religion of the State. , 1 leave 
it among Divines to dilate upon the Danger 
of Schiſm, as a Spiritual Evil; but I would 
conſider 
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+ conſider it only as a Temporal one. And:I 


think it clear, that any great Separation from 


the eſtabliſhed Worſhip,. although to a new. 
one that is more pure and perfect, may be 


an Occaſion of endangering the publick 


Peace; becauſe, it will compoſe a Body al- 
ways in Reſerve, prepared to follow any 


diſcontented Heads, upon the plauſible 
Pretext of advancing true Religion, and op- 


poſing Error, Superſtition, or Idolatry. For 
this Reaſon, Plato layeth it down as a Maxim, 


that Men ought to worſhip the Gods, according 
ro the Laws of the Country; and he introdu- 
ceth Socrates, in his laſt Diſcourſe, utterly 


diſowning the Crime, laid to his Charge, of 
teaching new Divinities, or Methods of Wor- 


ſhip. Thus, the poor Hugonets of France 


were engaged in a Civil War, by the ſpeci- 


ous Pretences of ſome, who, under the 


Guiſe of Religion, ſacrificed ſo many Thou- 


ſand Lives to their own Ambition, and Re- 
venge, Thus, was the whole Body of Pu- 


ments, or Abettors of all Manner of Vil- 


lainy, by the Artifices of a few Men, whoſe 


* Deſigns, from the firſt, were levelled to 


deſtroy the Conſtitution both of Religion and 
Government. And thus, even in Holland 
. itſelf," where it is pretended that the Variety 


Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory.. 
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of Sets live ſo amicably together, and in 
ſuch perfect Obedience to the Magiſtrate; 
it is notorious, how a turbulent Party, join- 
ing with the Arminians, did, in the Me- 
mory of our Fathers, attempt to deſtroy the 
Liberty of that Republick. So that, upon 
the whole, where Sechs are tolerated in a 
State, it is fit they ſhould enjoy a full Liberty 
of Conſcience, and every other Privilege of 
free-born Subjects, to which no Power is an- 
nexed. And, to preſerve their Obedience 
upon all Emergencies, a Government cannot 
give them too much Eaſe, nor truſt Ben 
with too little Power. 

Ihe Clergy are uſually charged with a 
perſecuting Spirit, which they are ſaid to 
diſcover by an implacable Hatred againſt all 
Diffenters; and this aj peareth to be more 
- unreaſonable, becauſe t ey ſuffer leſs in their 
| Intereſts by a Toleration, than any of the 
Conforming Laity : For while the C hurch re- 


maineth in its preſent Form, no Diiſſenter 


can poſſibly have any Share in its Dignities, 
Revenues, or Power; whereas, by once re- 
ceiving the Sacrament, he is rendered capa- 
ble of the higheſt Employments in the State. 
And, it is very poſſible, that a narrow Edu- 
cation, together with a Mixture of human 

Infirmity, may help to beget, among ſome 
of the Clergy in Poſſeſſion, ſuch an, Averſion 
and Contem pt for all Innovators, as PH icrans 


are 
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are apt to have for Embiricks, or Lawyers 


for Pettifoggers, or Merchants for Pedlars. 
But ſince the Number of Sectaries doth + not 
concern the Clergy, either in Point of Inte-. 


reſt or Conſcience, (it being an Evil not in, 
their Power to remedy) it is more fair and. 


_ reaſonable to ſuppoſe, their Diſlike proceed- 
eth from the Dangers they apprehend to the 


Peace of the Commonwealth; in the Ruin 


whereof they muſt expert to be firſt and f 


greateſt Sufferers. 


To conclude this Section, it nn 
be obſerved, that there is a very good 


Word, which hath of late ſuffered much by. 


both Parties; I mean MonptRaTION; which 
the one Side very juſtly diſowneth, and the 
other as unjuſtly pretendeth to. Beſide what 


paſſeth every Day in Converſation, any Man 
who reads the Papers publiſhed by Mr.“ 
Lefly, and others of his Stamp, muſt needs 
ode that if this Author could make 
the Nation ſee his Adverſaries, under the 
Colours he paints them in; we had nothing 
elſe to do, but riſe as one Man, and deſtroy 
. ſuch Wretches from the Face of the Earth. 
On the other Side, how ſhall we e the 
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Advocates for Moderation; among whom 1 
could appeal to an hundred Papers of univer- 

_ fall Approbation, by the Cauſe they were 

writ for, which lay ſuch Principles to the 

whole Bodies of the Tories, as, if they were 
true, and believed ; our next Buſineſs ſhould, 
in Prudence, be to ere& Gibbets in every 

Pariſſi, and hang them out of the Way. 

But, I ſuppoſed it is preſumed, the common 

People underſtand Raillery, or at leaft Rhe- 

toric; and will not take Hyperboles | in too 

literal a Senſe; which, however, in ſome 

Junctures might prove a deſperate Experi- 

ment. And this is Moderation, in the no- 

dern Senſe of the Word; to which, ſpeaking 

Sy, the Bigots of both Parties ae 

| 2 N | | hs 1 
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The Sentiment fo Church-of England-Man, | 


with e fo vena. 


W. look upon it as a very juſt Re- 


roach, although we cannot agree 


where to 5 it; that there ſhould be ſo much 


Violence and Hatred in religious Matters, 
among Men who Ns: in all Fundamentals, 


and only differ in ſome Ceremonies ;' or, at 
moſt, meer ſpeculative Points. Yet, is not 


a frequently the Caſe between contend- 
ing Parties in a State? For Inſtance ;'do not 
* Generality of Whigs and Tories among 


us profeſs to agree in the ſame Fundamentalt; 


their Loyalty to the Qu Ex, their Abjura- 
tion of the Pretender, the Settlement of the 


Crown in the Proteſtant Line, and a Revo- 


lulion F Their Affection to the 
| Canrel 
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Church Eſtabliſhed, with Toleration of. | 


Diſſenters? Nay, ſometimes they go far- 
ther, and paſs over into each other's-Princi- 
ples; the „ hig become great Aﬀerters of 
the Prerogative; and the Tories of the Peo- 
ple's Liberty; theſe crying down almoſt the 
whole Set of Biſhops, and thoſe defending 
them; fo that the Differences, fairly ſtated, 
would be much of a Sort with thoſe in Re- 
' ligion among us; and amount to little more 
than, who ſhould take Place, or go in and out 
firſt, or kiſs the Queens Hand; and what are 
| theſe but a few Court Ceremonies? or who 
ſhould be in the Miniſiry? And what is that 
to the Body of the Nation, but a meer. ſþe- 
culative Point? Yet, I think, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that no religious Sects ever carried 
their mutual Averſions to greater Heights, 
than our State Parties have done; who, the 
more to inflame their Paſſions, favs mixed 
religious and civil Animoſities together; bor- 
rowing one of their Appellations from the 
Church, with the Addition of | High and 
Tow; how little ſoever their Diſputes relate 
to the Term, as it is generally underſtood. 

I now proceed to deliver the Sentiments of 
a Church-of-En gland-Man, with ref 28275 to 
Government. 

He doth not think the Church of England 
ſo narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in 
with any regular Species of Government ; 

nor 
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nor doth he think any one regular Species of 
Government more acceptable to God than 
another. The Three generally received in 


the Schools have all of them their ſeveral 


Perfections, and are ſubject to their ſeveral 
Depravations: However, few States are 
. ruined by any Defect in their Inſtitution, 
but generally by the Corruption of Manners; 
againſt which the beſt Inſtitution is no long 
Security, and without which a very ill one 
may ſubſiſt and flouriſh : Whereof there are 
two pregnant Inſtances now in Europe. The 
firſt is the Ariſtocracy of Venice; which, 
founded upon the wiſeſt Maxims, and di- 
geſted by a great Length of Time, hath, 
in our Age, admitted ſo many Abuſes, 
through the Degeneracy of the Nobles, that 
the Period of its Duration ſeemeth to ap- 
proach. The other is the united Republicks 
of the States General; where a Vein of Tem- 
perance, Induſtry, Parſimony, and a public 
Spirit, running through the whole Body of 


the People, hath preſerved an infant Com- 


monwealth, of an untimely Birth, and ſickly 
Conſtitution, for above an Hundred Years, | 
through ſo many Dangers and Difficulties, - 
as a much more healthy one could never 
have ſtruggled againſt, without thoſe Ad- 

vantages. 
Where Security of Perſon and Property 
is s preſerved by Law, which none but the 
| Whole 
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N pole can repeal, there the great Ends of 
Government are provided for, whether the 
Adminiſtration be in the Hands of One or of 
Many. Where any one Perſon, or Body of 
Men, who do not repreſent the Whole, ſeize 
into cheir Hands the Power in the laſt Re- 
ſort, there is properly no longer a Govern- 
ment, but what Ariſlotle, and his Followers, 
call the Abuſe and Corruptions of one. This 

Diſtinction excludeth arbitrary Power in 
whatever Numbers; which, notwithſtanding 
all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others have 


ſaick to its Advantage, I look upon as a 


greater Evil than Anarchy itſelf; as much as 


a Savage is in a happier State of LIE than 
2 Slave at the Oar. 


It is reckoned ill aner, as welt as un- 


reaſonable, ſor Men to quarrel upon Diffe- 
rence in Opinion ; becauſe that it is uſually 
ſuppoſed to be a Thing which no Man. can 


help in himſelf: But this 1 do not conceive 
to be an univerſal infallible Maxim, except 
in thoſe Caſes where the Queſtion is pretty 


equally diſputed among the Learned and the 


Wiſe: Where it is otherwiſe, a Man of to- 


lerable Reaſon, ſome Experience, and wil- 
ling to be inſtructed, may apprehend he is 
got into a wrong Opinion, although the 


whole Courſe of his Mind, and Inclination, 


would perſuade him to believe it true: He 
4 BAT. be convinced that hei is in an Error, al- 


though 
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a he doth not ſee where it lieth, by 


the bad Effects of it in the common Con- 
duct of his Life; and by obſerving thoſe 


Perſons, for whoſe Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
he has the greateſt Deference, to be of a 
contrary Sentiment. According to N 8 
Compariſon of Reaſoning with caſting up 


Accounts; whoever findeth a Miſtake in the 


Sum total muſt allow himſelf out; although, 
after repeated Trials, he may not ſee in 


Which Article he hath miſreckoned. I will 


| Inſtance, in one Opinion, which I look upon 


every Man obliged in Conſcience to quit, or |. 


in Prudence to conceal; I mean, that who- 
ever argueth in Defence of abſolute Power, 
in a ſingle Perſon, although he offers the old 


pro Plea, that it is his Opinion, which 


be cannot belp, unleſs be be convinced, ought, 
in all free States, to be treated as the common 
Enemy of Mankind. Vet this is laid as a 
heavy "Cling upon the Clergy of the two 

Reigns before the Revolution ; who, under 
the Terms of Paſffive Obedience and Non- 

| Refiſtance, are ſaid to have preached up the 


unlimited Power of the Prince, becauſe 


, they found it a Doctrine that pleaſed the 


Court, and made Way for their Preferment. 
And, I believe, there may be Truth enough 
in this Accuſation to convince us, that hu- 
man Frailty will too often interpoſe itſelf 
Amon ng Perſons of the holieſt Function. 
| However, 
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However, it may be offered in Excuſe for 


the Clergy, that in the beſt Societies there 


are ſome ill Members, which a corrupted 
Court and Miniſtry will induſtriouſſy find 
out, and introduce. Beſides, it is manifeſt 
that the greater Number of thoſe, who held 
and preached this Doctrine, were miſguided 
by | equivocal Terms, and by perfect Igno- 


_  ranceinthe Principles of Goverament, which 


they had not made any Part of their Study. 
The Queſtion originally put, and as I re- 
member to have heard it diſputed in publick 
Schools, was this ; Whether, under any Pre- 
tence whatſoever; it may be lawfut to refift the 
| ſupreme, Magiſtrate, which was held in the 
Negative; and this is certainly the right 
Opinion. But many. of the ' Clergy and 
. other learned Men, deceived by a dubious. 
Expreſſion, miſtook the Oꝶhject to which 
-Paſſfve Obedience was due. By the Supreme 


Magiſtrate is properly underſtood, the Le- 


giflative Power, which in all Government 
muſt be abſolute and unlimited. But, the 
Word Magiſtrate, ſeeming to denote a fngle 
Perſon, and to expreſs the Executive 8 ; 
it came to paſs, that the Obedience due to the 
Legiſlature was, for want of knowing or 
_ conſidering this eaſy Diſtinction, miſapplied 
to the Adminiſtration. Neither is it any 
Wonder, that the Clergy, or other well- 
TRE * n. often fall into this 

Error, 
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Error, which deceived Hobbes himſelf ſo far, 


as to be the Foundation of all the political 
Miſtakes i in his Book; where he perpetually 


confounds the Executive with the Legiſlative 
Power; though all well-inſtituted States have 


| ever placed them in different Hands; as may 


be obvious to thoſe who know any Thing 
of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and other Re- 


ublicks of Greece; as well as the greater 5 


ones of Cartbage and Rome. 
Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that, when 


theſe Doctrines began to be preached among 
us, the Kingdom had not quite worn out the 
Memory of that horrid Rebellion, under the 
Conſequences of which it had groaned al- 


molt twenty Years. And a weak Prince, in 


Conjunction with a Succeſſion of moſt pro- 


ſtitute Miniſters, began again to diſpoſe the 
People to new Attempts; which it was, no 
doubt, the Clergy's Duty to endeavour to 


revent ; if ſome of them had not for want 


of Knowledge in Temporal Affairs, and o- 
thers, perhaps, from a worſe Principle, pro- 


ceeded upon a Topick, that, ſtrictly followed, | 


would enſlave all Mankind. 

Among other T heological Arguments 
made Uſe of in thoſe Times in Praiſe of 
Monarchy, and Juſtification of abſolute 


Obedience to a Prince, there ſeemed to be 
one of a ſingular Nature: It was urged, that 
Heaven Was nn by a Monarch, who 


had 


* 
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had none to controul his Power, but was ab- 
ſolutely obeyed: Then it followed, that 
earthly Governments were the more per- 
fect, the nearer they imitated the Govern- 


ment in Heaven. All which I look upon as 


the ſtrongeſt Argument againſt deſpotick 

Power that ever was offered; ſince no Rea- 
ſon can poſlibly be aſſigned, why it is beſt 
for the World that God Almighty hath ſuch 


a Power, which doth not directly prove that 
no Mortal Man ſhould ever have the like. 


But although a Church- = England- Man 


8 | thinketh every Species of Government equal- 


ly lawful, he doth not think them equally 

expedient ; or for every Country indifferently, 
There may be ſomething in the Climate na- 
turally diſpoſing Men towards one Sort of 


Obedience; as it is manifeſt all over A4/a, 


where we never read of any Commonwealth, 
except ſome ſmall ones on the Weſtern Coaſts, 


| eſtabliſhed by the Greeks. There may be a 


Treat deal in the Situation of a Country, and 
in the preſent Genius of the People. It hath 
been obſerved, that the temperate Climates 
uſually run into moderate Governments, and 


the Extreams into deſpotick Power. It is a 


Remark of Hobbes, that the Vouth of Eng- 
land are corrupted in their Principles of Go- 
vernment by reading the Authors of Greece 
and Rome, who writ under Common wealths. 
But it might have been more fairly * 
- for 


' * 
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for the Honour of Liberty, that, while the 
reſt of the known World was over-run with 


the arbitrary Government of ſingle Perſons; | 


Arts and Sciences took their Riſe, and flou- 


rithed only in thoſe few ſmall Territories 
where the People were fte. And, although 


Learning may continue after Liberty is loſt; 

as it did in Rome, for a while upon the Foun- 
dation laid. under the Commonwealth, and 
the particular Patronage of ſome Emperors; ; 


vet it hardly ever began under a Tyranny in 


any Nation; becauſe Slavery is of all Things 


the greateſt Clog and Obſtacle to Sherulation. 
And, indeed, arbitrary Power is but thge 
firſt natural Step from Anarchy or the Savage 
Life; the adjuſting Power and Freedom be- 
ing an Effect and Conſequence of maturer 
Thinking: And this is no where ſo duly re- 


| gulated as in a limited Monarchy; becauſe I 


believe it may paſs for a Maxim in State, that 
the Adminiſtration cannot be placed in too few: 


Hands; nor the Legiſlature in too man 


Now, in this material Point, the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Exgliſb Government far exceed- 
eth all others at this Time on the Earth; to 


which the preſent Eſtabliſhment of the 


Church doth, ſo happily agree, that I think, 


whoever is an 9" to either, muſt of Ne- 


N be ſo to both. 


He thinketh, as our Monarchy ; is conſti- 
tuted, an hereditary ** is much to be 


Vor. k I | preferred 
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3 before Election. Becauſe the Go- : 
vernment here, eſpecially by ſome late A- 
mendments, is ſo regularly diſpoſed in all its 
Parts; that it almoſt — itſelf. And 
therefore, upon the Death of a Prince among 
us, the Adminiſtration goeth on without 
any Rub, or Interruption. For the ſame 
Reaſons, we have leſs to apprehend from 
the Mealneſi or Fury of our Monarchs, who 
bave ſuch wiſe Councils to guide the firſt, 
and Laws to reſtrain the other. And there- 
fore this hereditary Right ſhould be kept ſo 
ſacred, as never to 3 the Succeſſion, un- 
leſs where the preſerving of it may endan- 
ger the Conſlittion; N is not from any 
intrinſick Merit, or unalienable Right in a 
pPuarticular Family; but to avoid the Conſe- 
22 that uſually attend the Ambition of 
8 to which elective Kingdoms 
are expoſed; and which is the only Obſtacle 
to hinder them from arriving at the greateſt 
Perfection that Government can paſſibly 
reach. Hence appears the Abſurdity of 
that Diſtinction between a King de facto, 
and one de jure, with reſpe& to us; For 
every limited Monarch is a King de ure, be- 
cauſe he governeth by the Conſent of the 
Whole; which is Authority ſufficient to abo- 
liſh all precedent Right. If a King come in 
by Conqueſt, he is no longer a limited Mo- 
narch: If he e conſent to Limita- 
| SRD tions, s 


* 


tions, he becometh ee King 8 de Jure, 
for the ſame Reaſon. _ 
The great Advocates for Succeſſion, who 


affirms it ought not to be violated upon any C. 


Regard, or Conſideration whatever; do infiſt 
much upon one Atgument, that ſeemeth to 
carry little Weight. They would have it 
that a Croton is a Prince's Birth-right; and 
ought, at leaſt; to be as well ſecured to him, 
and kis Poſterity, as the Inheritance of any 
private Man: In ſhort, that he hath the ſame 
Title to his Kingdom which every Indivi- 
dual hath to his Property. Now the Con- 
ſequence of this Docttine muſt be, that as 2 
Man may find ſeveral Ways to waſte, miſ- 
pend, or abuſe his Patrimony, without be- 
ing anfwerable to the Laws; fo a King may. 
in like Manner do what he will with his 
own ; that is, he may ſquander and miſapply 
his Revenues, and even alienate the Crown, 
without being called to an Account by his 
subjects. They allow ſuch a Prince to be 
guilty, indeed, of much Folly and Wicked- 
| neſs; but for theſe he is anſwerable to God, 
as every private Man muſt be, who is guilty 
of Miſmianagement in his own Concerns: 
Now the Polly of this Reaſoning will beſt 
appear by applying it in a parallel Caſe : 
Should any Man argue, that a Phyſician is 
ſuppoſed to underſtand his own Art beſt; 
that the Law protecteth and GEO 
TS, his 
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his Profeſſion; and therefore, althou gh he 
ſhould manifeſtly preſcribe Poiſon to Al his 
Patients, whereof they muſt immediately die, 
he cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwer- 
able only to God. Or ſhould the ſame be 
offered in Behalf of a Divine, who would 
1 againſt Religion, and moral Duties: 
either of theſe two Caſes, every Body 
would find out the Sophiſtry; and preſently 
anſwer, that, although common Men are 
not exactly {killed in the Compoſition, or 
Application of Medicines, or in preſcribing 
the Limits of Duty; yet the Difference be- 
tween Poiſons and Remedies is eaſily known 
by their Effects, and common Reaſon ſoon 
diſtinguiſheth between Virtue and Vice: 
And 1t muſt be neceſſary to forbid both theſe 
the further Practice of their Profeſſions ; | 
becauſe their Crimes are not purely perſonal | 
to the Phyſician, or the Divine, but de- 
ſtructive to the Publick. All which is in- 
finitely ſtronger in reſpect to a. Prince; in 
Whoſe good, or ill Conduct, the Happineſs, 
or Miſery of a whole Nation is included; 
whereas, it is of ſmall Conſequence. to the 
Publick, farther than Example, how any 
private Perſon manageth his Property. 
But, granting that the Right of a lineal 
Succeſſor to a Crown were upon the ſame 
Foot with the Property of a Subject; {till it 
5 at any Tune be transferred by the 
| . Legiſlative 


- 


”, 
1 
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Legiſlative Power, as other Properties fre- 
quently are. The ſupreme Power in a State 
can do no Wrong, becauſe whatever that doth 
is the Action of all : And when the Lawyers 
apply this Maxim to the Ning, they muſt 
underſtand it only in that Senſe, as he is 
Adminiſtrator of the ſupreme Power; 
other wiſe, it is not univerſally true, but may 
be controuled in ſeveral Inſtances eaſy t to 
roduce. | 
And theſe are the Topicks v we muſt pro- 
ceed upon to juſtify 75 r Excluſion of the 
young Pretender in Fr 
ſuſpected Birth being meerly popular, and 


ance: That of his 


therefore not made Uſe of, as I remember, | 
ſince the Revolution, in any Speech, Vote, 


or Proclamation, where there Was Occaſion 
to mention him. | | 
As to the Abdication of Kin g James, 
| which the Advocates on that Side look upon 
to have been forcible and unjuſt, and conſe- 
quently void in itſelf; I think a Man may 
obſerve every Article of the Engliſh Church, 
without being in much Pain about it. It is 
not unlikely that all Doors were laid open 
for his Departure, and perhaps not without 
the Privity of the Prince of Orange; as rea- 
ſonably concluding, that the Kingdom might 
be better ſettled in his Abſence: But to af- 
firm, he had any Cauſe to apprehend the 
ſame Treatment with his Father, is an im- 
C probable 
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probable Scandal flung upon the Nation by | 
a few bigoted French Scriblers, or the invi- 
\ dious Afﬀertion of a ruined Party at home, 

in the Bitterneſs of their Souls. Not one 
| material Circumſtance' agreeing with thoſe 
in 1688; and the greateſt Part of the Na- 
tion having preſerved the utmoſt Horror for 
that ignominious Murder. But whether 
his Removal was cauſed by his own Fears, 
or other Mens Artifices, | it is manifeſt to me, 
hat ſuppofing the Throne to be vacant, 
which was the Foot the Nation went upon, 


1 | the Body of the People were thereupon left 


at Liberty to chuſe what Form of Govern- 
ment they pleaſed, by themſelves, or their 
Re reſentatives. 

The only Difficulty of any Weight againſt 
the Proceedings at the Revolution is an ob. 
vious Objection, to which the Writers upon 
2 Subject have not yet given a direct, or 
ufficient Anſwer ; as if they were in Pain 
at ſome Conſequences, which they appre- 
hended thoſe of the contrary Opinion might 
draw from it. 1 will repeat this Objection 
as it was offered me ſome Time ago, with 
all its Advantages, by a very pious, learned, 
and wore: * Gentleman of the : Nonjuring 
Party. 1 


rr 


* Robert zun, Slap Author of the Feaſts and 


Faſts, the wh ole Day of « Chriſtian, and other Books 
of Devotion. | oy 


On 
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The Force of his Argument turned upon 
this; that the Laws made by the ſupreme 
Power cannot otherwiſe than by the ſupreme 
Power be annulled: That, this conſiſting 
in England of a King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, - whereof each have a negative Voice, 
no Two of them can repeal or enact a Law 
without Conſent of the Third; much leſs, 
may any one of them be entirely excluded 
from its Part of the Legiſlature by a Vote of 
the other Two. That all theſe Maxims were 
openly violated at the Revolution; where an 
Aſſembly of the Nobles and People, not 
ſummoned by the King's Writ, (which was 
an eſſential Part of the Conſtitution) and 
conſequently no lawful Meeting, did, meerly 
upon their own Authority, declare the King 
to have abdicated, the Throne vacant ; and 
gave the Crown, by a Vote, to a Nephew, 
when there were three Children to inherit; 
although, by the fundamental Laws of the 
Realm, the next Heir is immediately to 
ſucceed. Neither doth ir appear, how a 
Prince's Abdication can make any other Sort 
of Vacancy in the Throne, than would be 
cauſed. by his Death; fince he cannot abdi- 
cate for his Children, (who claim their 
Right of Succeſſion by Act of Parliament) 
otherwiſe than by his own Conſent, in Form, 
to a Bill from the two Houſes: . 
Boe IRE, And 


Sus 
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And this is the Difficulty that ſeemet 
_* chiefly to ſtick with the moſt reaſonable 0 
_ thoſe, Who, from a meer Scruple of Con- 
"I ſcience, refuſe to join with us upon. the Re- 
volution Principle; but, for the reſt, are, 
I believe, as far from loving arbitrary Go 
vernment, as any others can be, who are 
born under a free Conſtitution, and are al- 
lowed to have the leaſt Share of common 
et Senſe. ; 
In this Objection plies are two Queſtions 
included: Firſt, Whether upon the Foot of 


our Conflitution, as it ſtood in the Reign of- 


the late King James, a King of England may 
be depoſed Thie ſecond is, Whether the 
People of England, convened by their own 
Aut ority, after the King had withdrawn 
himſelf in the Manner he did, had Power 

jo alter the Succeſſion ? 
As for the firſt; it is a point I hatl not 
preſume to determine; and ſhall therefore 
only ſay, that to any Man who holds the 
Negative I would demand the Liberty of 
putting the Caſe as ſtrongly as I pleaſe. I 
will ſuppoſe a Prince. limited by Laws like 
ours, yet running into a thouſand Caprices 
of Cruelty, like Nero or Caligula. I will 
ſuppoſe him to murder his Mother and his 
Wie. to commit Inceſt, to raviſh Matrons, 
to blow up the Senate, and burn his Metro- 
polis ; ; Ry to renounce God and id 

an 
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and worſhip the Devil: Theſe, and the like 
Exorbitances, are in the Power of a fingle 
Perſon to commit without the Advice of a 
Miniſtry, or Afiſtance of an Army. And 
if ſuch a King, as I have deſcribed, cannot 
be depoſed but by his own Conſent in Par- 
liament, I do not well ſee how he can be 
refiſted; or what can be meant by a limited 
Monarchy, or what ſignifies the Peoples 
Conſent in making and repealing Laws, if 
the Perſon who adminiſters hath no Tie of 
Conſcience, and is anſwerable to none but 
God. I defire no ftronger Proof that an 
Opinion muſt be falſe, than to find very 
great Abſurdities annexed to it; and there 
cannot be greater than in the reſent Caſe : 
For it is not a bare Speculation, that Kings 
may run into ſuch Enormities as are above 
mentioned; the Practice may be proved by 
Examples, not only drawn from the firſt 
Czſars, or later Emperors, but many mo- 
dern Princes of Europe; ſuch as Peter the 
Cruel, Philip the Second of Spain, Jobn 
Baſilovits of Muſcovy ; and, in our Nation, 
King John, Richard the Third, and Henry 
the Eighth. But there cannot be equal 
Abſurdities ſuppoſed in maintaining the con- 
trary Opinion; becauſe it is certain, that 
Princes have it in their Power to keep a Ma- 
jority on their Side by any tolerable Admi- 
niſtration; until provoked by continual Op- 
prettions, 
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preſſions, no Man indeed can then anſwer 


where the Madneſs of the People will ſtop. 


As to the ſecond Part of the Objection, 
Whether the People of England, convened 
by their own Authority, upon King James's 
precipitate Departure, had Power to alter 
the Succeſſion ? 
In Anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt 
from the Practice of the wiſeſt Nations, and 
who ſeem to have had the trueſt Notions of 
Freedom, that when a Prince was laid afide 
for Male Adminiſtration, the Nebles, and 
People, if they thought it neceſſary for the 
Publick Weal, did reſume the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſupreme Power, (the Power it- | 
ſelf having been always in them) and did 
not only alter the Succeſſion, but often the 
very Form of Government too; becauſe they 
believed there was no natural Right in one 
Man to govern another; but all this was by 
Inſtitution, Force, or Conlon: Thus the 
Cities of Greece, when they drove out their 
tyrannical Kings, either choſe others from a 
new Family, or aboliſhed the Kingly Go- 
vernment, and became Free States. Thus 
the Romans, upon the Expulſion of Targuin, 
found it inconvenient for them to be fubject 
any longer to the Pride, the Luſt, the Cru- 
elty, and arbitrary Will of fingle Perſons; 
and therefore, by general Conſent, entirely 
altered the whole Frame of their Govern- 


ment. 
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ment. Nor do I find the Proceedings of 
either in this Point to have been condemned 
by any Hiſtorian of the ſucceeding Ages. 

But es deal hath been already faid by 
other Writers, upon this invidious and 
beaten Subject; therefore I ſhall let it fall; 
although the Point be commonly miſtaken, 
efpecially by the Lawyers; who, of all other 

Profeſſions, ſeem leaſt to underſtand the 
Nature of Government in general ; like un- 
der Workmen, who are expert enough ww 

making a ſingle Wheel in a Clock, but are 
utterly ignorant how to adjuſt the ſeveral 

Parts, or to regulate the Movement. 

Joo return therefore from this Digreſſion: 
It is a  Church-of-England-Man' s Opinion, 
that the Freedom of a Nation conſiſteth in 
an abſolute unlimited legiflative Power, 
wherein the whole Body of the People are 
fairly repreſented ; and, in an Executive duly 
"limited ; "Becauſe on this Side likewiſe there 
may be dangerous Degrees, and a very ill 
Extream. For, when two Parties in a State 
are pretty equal in Power, Pretenſions, Me- 
rit, and Virtue, (for theſe two laſt are, with 
relation to Parties and a Court, quite different 
Things) it hath been the Opinion of the beſt 
Writers upon Government, that a Prince 
ought not in any Sort to be under the Guid- 
ance or Influence of either ; becauſe he de- 
Tlinethy by this Means, from. his Office of 
| pre- 
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_ preſiding over the Mole to be the Head of a 
_ Party; which, beſides the Indignity, ren- 
dereth him anſwerable for all publick Miſ- 
managements, and the Conſequences of 
them: And in whatever State this happens, 
there muſt either -be a Weakneſs in the 
Prince or Miniſtry, -or elſe the former is too 
much reſtrained by the Nobles, or thoſe who 
repreſent the People. 
To conclude; a Church-of- Aalen - Mon 
may with Prudence, and a good Conſcience, 
approve the profeſſed Principles of one Party 
more than the other, according as he thinks 
they beſt promote the Good of Church and 
State; but he will never be ſwayed by Paſ- 
ſion or Intereſt to advance an Opinion, 
merely, becauſe it is That of the Party he 
moſt approveth ; which one ſingle Principle 
he ch upon as the Root of all our civil 
Animoſities. To enter into a Party as into 
an Order of Fryars, with ſo deſigned an 
Obedience to Superiors, is very unſuitable 
both with the civil and religious Liberties 
we ſo zealouſly aſſert. Thus the Under- 
ſtandings of a whole Senate are often enſlaved 
by three or four Leaders on each Side; who, 
inſtead of intending the publick Weal, have 
their Hearts wholly ſet upon Ways.and Means 
how to get or to keep, Employments. But 
to ſpeak more at large; how hath this Spirit 
of F action eee itfelf with the Maſs he 
the 


— 
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the People, changed their Nature and Man- 


ners, and the very Genius of the Nation? 
Broke all the Laws of Charity, Neighbour- | 


hood, Alliance, and Hoſpitality ? Deſtroyed 
all Ties of F riendſhip, and divided Fami- 
lies againſt themſelves? And no wonder it 
ſhould be ſo, when in order to find out the 
Character of a Perſon, inſtead of enquiring 
| whether he be a Man of Virtue, Honour, 


Piety, Wit, good. Senſe, or. X gona g; the 


modern. Queſtion i is only, whether he be a 

Whig or a Tory ; under which Terms all 
good and ill Qualities are included. _ 
Now, becauſe it is a Point of Difficulty 
to chuſe an exact Middle between two ill 
Extreams ; it may be worth enquiring, in 
the preſent Caſe, which of theſe a wiſe and 


good! Man would rather ſeem to avoid: Tak- 


ing therefore their own good and ill Cha- 


racters with due Abatements and Allowances ._ 


for Partiality and Paſſion, I ſhould think, 
that, in .order to preſerve the Conſtitution 
entire in the Church and State ; whoever 
| hath a true Value for both would be ſure to 


avoid the Extreams of Mig for the Sake 


of the former, and the Extreams of * 
on Account of the latter. 
I have now ſaid all that I could think con- 


venient upon ſo nice a Subject; and find, 1 


have the Ambition common with other 
Rane, to wiſh, at leaſt, that both Par- 


ties 
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ties may think me in the Right, which would 
be of ſome Uſe to thoſe who have any Vir- 
tue left, but are blindly drawn into the Ex- 


travagancies of either, upon falſe Repreſen- | 


tations; to ſerve the Ambition or Malice of 
deſigning Men, without any Proſpect of 
their own. But if that may not be hoped 
for, my next Wiſh ſhould be, that both 


might think me in the Wrong; which I would 
_ underſtand as an ample Juſtification of my- 
ſelf, and a ſure Ground to believe, that I 
have proceeded at leaſt with e 1 


and perhaps with Truth. 


AN 


ARGUMENT 


To prove, That the 


| Abolſhing of of CHRISTIANITY 


ENGLAND, 


May, as Things. now ſtand, Kc at- 


tended with ſome Inconveniencies, 
and, perhaps, not produce thoſe 
e N Effects propoſed 15 0 


: 
A 1 


_— F TIT * 


Wikia 1 in "A Year £708. 


AM very ſenſible hn a e Ae 
Preſumption it 1s, to reaſon againſt the 
* Humour and Diſpoſition of the 
World. I remember it was with great Juſ- 


tice, and a due Regard to the Freedom * A 
| | e 
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128 | An ARGUMENT againſt 
of the Publick and the Preſs, forbidden up⸗ 
on ſevere Penalties to Write or Diſcourſe, or 


lay Wagers aganiſt the Union, even before it | 


was confirmed by Parliament: Becauſe that 
was looked upon as a Deſign to oppoſe the 


| Current of the People; which, belides che 


Folly of it, is a manifeſt Breach of the fun- 
damental Law, that makes this Majority of 


Opinion the Voice of Gop. In like Man- : 


ner, and for the very ſame Reaſons, it may 
oe =_ be neither ſafe nor prudent to argue 

the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, at a 
Faure when all Parties appear ſo unani- 
mouſly determined upon the Point; as we 


cannot but allow from their Addions, their 


Diſcourſes and their Writings, However, I 
know not how, whether from the Affecta- 
tion of Singularity, or the Perverſeneſs of 
human Nature; but ſo it unhappily falleth 


out, that I cannot be entirely of this Opi- 


nion. Nay, although I were ſure an Order 
were iſſued out for my immediate Proſecu- 
tion by the Attorney-General, I ſhould ſtill 


confeſs, that in the preſent Poſture of our 
Affairs at Home or Abroad, I do not yet 
' ſee the abſolute Neceſſity of extirpating the 


Chriſtian Religion from among us. 
'This perhaps may appear too great a Pa- 
radox, even 10 


þ with all Tenderneſs and with the vtmoſt 
| Deference 


or our wiſe and paradoxical 
Age to endure: Therefore I ſhall handle it 


6 
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to that great and profound Majo- 
which is of another Sentiment. 


"A yet the Curious may pleaſe to ob- 
8 how miuch the Genius of a Nation is 
liable toalter in Half an Age: I have heard it 


affirmed for certain, by ſome very old 1 

thatthe contrary Opinion was even in their Me- 
mories as much in Vogue as the other is now; 
and that a Project for aboliſhing Chriſtianity 


would then have appeared as ſingular, and 
been thought as abſurd, as it would be at 


this Time to write or diſeourſe in its De- 
. = 8 

Therefore 1 freely own, that all App ear- 
ances are againſt me. The Syſtem, of the 


Goſpel, after the Fate of other Syſtems, is 


generally antiquated and exploded ; and the 
Maſs or Body of the common People, among 
whom it ſeetneth to have had its lateſt Cre- 
dit, are now grown as much aſhamed of it 
as their Betters : Opinions; like Faſhions, . 
ways deſcending from thoſe of Quality 

the middle Sort, and thence to the Vulgar, 


where at length they are dropt and vatiiſh. 
But here I would not be miſtaken; and 

muſt therefore be ſo bold as to borrow a 

Diſtinction from the Writers on the other 


Side, when they make a Difference between 
nominal and real Trinitarians. I hope no 
Reader imagineth me ſo weak to ſtand up 


in the Defence of rea/ Chriſtianity; ſuch as 
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uſed in primitive Times (if we may believe 


fluence upon Mens Belief and Actions. To 


offer at the Reſtoring of that would indeed 


be a wild Project; it would be to dig up 


Foundations; to deſtroy at one Blow all the 
Wit, and half the Learning of the King- 


dom; to break the entire Frame and Con- 


fſtitution of Things; to ruin Trade, extin- 


guiſh Arts and Sciences, with the Profeſſors 


of them; in ſhort, to turn our Courts, Ex- 
changes, and Shops into Deſarts: And 
would be full as abſurd as the Propoſal of 


Horace, where he adviſes the Romans, all in 
a Body, to leave their City, and ſeek a new 
Seat in ſome remote Part of the World, by 
Way of Cure for the Corruption of their 
—A . 

Therefore, I think, this Caution was in 


itſelf altogether unneceflary, (which I have 
Inſerted only to prevent all Poſſibility of ca- 


villing) ſince every candid Reader will eaſily 
underſtand my Diſcourſe to be intended 


only in Defence of nominal Chriſtianity ; the 
- ether having been for ſome Time wholly 


laid afide by general Confent, as utterly in- 


conſiſtent with our preſent Scheme of 


Wealth and Power. © 


But why we ſhould therefore caſt off the 
Name and Title of Chriſtians, although the 


general Opinion and Reſolution be ſo violent 
| SY 7 for 


"x 
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for it, I confeſs I cannot (with Submiſſion) 


apprehend the Conſequence neceſſary. How- 


ever, ſince the Undertakers propoſe ſuch. 


N wonderful Advantages to the Nation by this 
Project; and advance many plauſible Objee- 


tions againſt the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity; I ſhall 


| briefly conſider the Strength of both; fairly 
allow them their greateſt Weight, and offer 
ſuch Anſwers as I think moſt reaſonable. 
After which I will beg leave to ſhew what 


Inconveniencies may poſſibly happen by ſuch 


an Innovation, in the preſent Poſture of our 


Am 


\ 
} 


. 


Firn, One great Advantage propoſed by 
the Aboliſhing of Chriſtianity is, That it 


would very much enlarge and eſtabliſh Li- 
berty of Conſcience, that great Bulwark of 
our Nation, and of the Proteſtant Religion, 


which is ſtill too much limited by-Przeftcraft, 


notwithſtanding all the good - Intentions of 

the Legiſlature; as we have lately found by 
a ſevere Inſtance. For it is confidently re- 
ported, that two young Gentlemen of great 


Hopes, bright Wit, and profound Judgment, 


who, upon a thorough Examination of 
Cauſes and Effects, and by the meer Force 
of natural Abilities; without the leaſt Tinc- 
ture of Learning; having made a Diſcovery, 
that there was no God, and generouſly com- 
municated their Thoughts for the Good of 
the Publick, were ſome Time ago, by an 

K 2 unparalleled 
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fe unparalleled Severity, and upoh 1 know not 


what obſolete Law, broke only for Biaſpbemy. 


And, as it hath been wiſely obſerved, if 
Perſecution once begins, no Man alive 
Eknoweth how far it may reach, or where it 


willend;  _ 


* 


In Anſwer to all which, with Deference 
to wiſer Judgments, I think this rather ſhews 
the Neceſlity of a nominal Religion among 
us. Great Wits love to be free with the 
higheſt Objects; and, if they cannot be al- 
lowed a Gop to revile or renounce, they will 
ſpeak Evil Dignities, abuſe the Govern- 


ment, and refle& upon the Miniſtry; which, 


I am ſure, few will deny to be of much 
more pernicious Conſequence z accordin 5 to 


the Saying of Tiberius, Deorum offenſa Diis 


cure. As to the particular Fact related; I 


think it is not fair to argue from one Inſtance; 


perhaps another cannot be produced, yet 
(to the Comfort of all thoſe, who may be 
apprehenſive of Perſecution) Blaſphemy, 
we know, is freely ſpoke a Million of Times 
in every Coffee-Houſe and Tavern, or where 
ever elſe good Company meet. It muſt be al- 


lewed, indeed, that to break an Engli/h 
Free-born Officer only for Blaſphemy was, 
to ſpeak the gentleſt of ſuch an Action, a 
very high Strain of abſolute Power. Little 


can be ſaid in Excuſe for the General; per- 
haps he was afraid it might give Offence 


to 


* 


8 % 
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to the Allies, among whom, for ought I 
know, it may be the Cuſtom of the Coun- 
try to believe a God. But if he argued, as 
ſome have done, upon a miſtaken Principle, 
that an Officer, who is guilty of ſpeaking 


Blaſphemy, may, ſome Time or other, pro- 


ceed ſo far as to raiſe a Mutiny, the Conſe- 
- quence is, by no Means, to be admitted: 
For, ſurely, the Commander of an Engh/h 

Army is likely to be but ill obeyed, whoſe 


Soldiers fear and reverence him as little 28 


they do a Deity. | 

It is further objected againſt the Goſpel 
| Syſtem, that it obligeth Men to the Belief. 
of Things too difficult for Free-Thinkers, 
and ſuch who have ſhaken off the Prejudices 
that uſually cling to a confined Education. 


To which I anſwer, that Men ſhould be 


cautious how. they raiſe Objections, which 
reflect upon the Wiſdom of the Nation. 18 
not every Body freely allowed to believe 
whatever he pleaſeth; and to publiſh his 
Belief to the World whenever he thinketh 


fit; eſpecially if it ſerve to ſtrengthen the 


Party which is in the Right? Would any 
indifferent Foreigner, 3 ſhould read the 
Trumpery 1285 written by 5 Asill, Tindal, 
| K 3 "TIM land, 


* Jobe Geil, Eſq; was a Member of the Parliament 
in Ireland, from whence he was expelled in the Year 
1703, f for writing and publiſhing a Book, entitled, 

cc 5. ; 
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 Toland, Coward, and Forty more, imagine 
the Goſpel to be our Rule of Faith, and 
_ Eonfirmed by Parliaments? Doth any Man 
either believe, or ſay he believeth, or de- 
_ fireth to have it thought that he ſays he be- 
lieveth, one Syllable of the Matter? And is 
any Man worſe received upon that Score; 
or doth he find his want of Nominal Faith 
2 Diſadvantage to him, in the Purſuit of any 
Civil or Military Employment? What if 
there be an old dormant Statue or two againſt 
him? Are they not now obſolete to a Degree, 
that Empſon and Dudley themſelves, if they 
were now alive, would find it impoſſible to 


put them in Execution? 
n e It 


* An Argument, proving, that according to the Co- 
“ yenant of eternal Life, revealed in the Scriptures, 
% Man may be tranſlated. from. hence into eternal 
Life, without paſſing through Death; although 
*© the human Nature of Chriſt himſelf could not be 
{© thus tranſlated, till he paſſed through Death.“ 
After which it was Reſolved, That he be expelled the 
Houſe of Commons, and for ever after incapable of 
being choſen, returned, or of ever ſitting in the Houle 
of Commons of Jreland.---In the Year 1707, Mr. 
- Aſeill, being then a Member of the Exgliſb Parliament, 
he was examined by the Houſe of Commons, and 
owning himſelf to be the Author of the above Work, 
he was expelled that Houſe, and the Book was burned 
in the Ne Palace Yard, Weſtminſter, by the common 
Hangman. N e ä 
Matibeto Tindal, was a Clergyman's Son in Devon- 
hire, was bred at Oxford, where he took his Doctor's 
fn EO. ds 8 5 | Degree 


* 


% * 


een Cunsrian ix. 335 


It is likewiſe urged, that there are, by 
Computation, in this Kingdom, above ten 
thouſand Parſons; whoſe Reyenues, added 
to thoſe of my Lords the Biſhops, would | 
ſuffice ta maintain, at leaſt, two hundred 
young Gentlemen of Wit, and Pleaſure, and 
F ree- thinking; Enemies to Prieſtcraft, nar- 
row Principles, Pedantry, and Prejudices; 
who might be an Ornament ta the Court 
and Town; and then again, ſo great a Num- 
ber of able (bodied) Divines might be a Re- 
cruit to our Fleet and Armies. This, in- 
el. appeareth to be a Conſideration of 

4 5 | {ome 


1 in the Civil Law. In the Reign of king * 
II. he turned Roman-Cathelick. He wrote ſome Books, 
particularly one, entitled, ©* Chriſtianity as old as the 
fs Creation, or the Goſpel Republication of the Reli- 
« gion of Nature,” which was anſwered by ſeveral 
Divines, to wit, Dr. John Conybeare, Mr. Fames Fo dier, 
and Dr, John Leland. See his Character and the next 
kenn ag in Pope's Dunciad. | 
Foln Taland, was born in the North of Fele of 
Popiſh Parents, put to Redeaſile School in the County 
of Derry, where he turned Preſbyterian, and from thence 
| he went to the Univerſity of Glaſgow, and afterwards 
to the Univerſity of Edinburgh, where he took the De- 
gree of a Maſter of Arts, being ſupported by ſome 
Diſſenters. He wrote other Books, among which- 
| were, A Diſſertation to prove the received Hiſtory 
4 of the tragical Death of Atilius Regulus, the Roman 
« Conſul, to be a Fable,” Allo, © Chriſtianity not 
5 milterious.” 


Coward, was a moſt prophane Writer or very ſtupid, 
illiterate Pamphlet. | 


| 
: 
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ſome Weight: : But then, on the other n 

ſeveral Things deſerve to be conſidered like- 
wiſe: As, Firſt, whether it may not be 
thought neceſſary, that in certain Tracts of 


Country, like what we call Pariſhes, there 


ſhould be one Man, at leaſt, of Abilities to 
read and write. Then it ſeemeth a wrong 


Computation, that the Revenues of the 


Church throughout this Ifland, would be 


large enough to maintain two. hundred young 


Gentlemen, or even Half that Number, at- 


2 the preſent refined Way of Living; that 

, to allow each of them ſuch a Rent, as, 
10 che modern Form of Speech, would make 
them eaſy. But ſtill there is in this Project 


- a greater Miſchief behind; and we ought to 
beware of the Woman 8 F olly, who' Lilled 
the Hen, that every Morning laid her a 


Golden Egg. For, pray, what would be- 


. come of the Race of Men in the next Age, 
if we had nothing to truſt to, befides the 
ſcrophulous, - conſumptive Productions fur- 
niſhed by our Men of Wit and Pleaſure; 
when, having ſquandered away their Vigour, 
Health, and Eſtates, they are forced, by 


ſome 7 ee Marriage, to piece up their 


broken Fortunes, and entail Rottenneſs and 


Politeneſs an their Poſterity? Now, here are 


ten thouſand Parſons reduced, by the wiſe 


Regulations of Henry the Eighth, to the 


Neceſſity of a low Diet, and moderate Ex- 


erciſe, 


et F 


* . 
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erciſe, who are the only great Reſtorers of 
our Breed; without which the Nation would, 
in an Age or two, become but one n. 
Hoſpital. 

Another Advantage propoſed by the 0 
lüſhing of Chriſtianity is, the clear Gain of 
one Day in ſeven, which is now entirely loſt; 
and conſequently the Kingdom one Seventh 
leſs conſiderable in Trade, Buſineſs, and 
Pleaſure; beſides the Loſs to the Publick of 
ſo many ſtately Structures now in the Hands 
of the Clergy; which might be converted 
into Theatres, Exchanges, Market-houſes, 
common Dormitories, and other publick 5 
Edifiees. 250 

I hope I ſhall be en a haed Word, 
if 1 call this a perfect Cavil. I readily own 
there hath been an old Cuſtom, Time out of 

Mind, for People to aſſemble in the Churches 
every Sunday,” and that Shops are ſtill fre- 
quently ſhut, in order, as it is conceived, to 
preſerve the Memory of chat antient Prac- 
tice; -but how this can prove a Hindrance to 
Buſinch, or Pleaſure, is hard to imagine. 
What, if the Men of Pleaſure are forced, 
one Day in the Week, to Game at home, . 
inſtead of the Chocolate-houſe ? Are not the 
| Taverns and Coffee-houſes open? Can there 
be a more convenient Seaſon for 8 a 
Doſe of Phyſick? Are fewer Claps 

Fe an than other Days? Is not 4 
| the 
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the chief Day for 'Traders to ſum up the Ac. 
counts of the Week; and for Lawyers to 


prepare their Briefs ? But I. would fain 


know how it can be pretended, that the 
Churches are miſapplied.. Where are more 


Appointments and Rendezvouzes of Gallan- 
try? Where more Care to appear in the 
foremoſt Box with greater Advantage of 


| Dreſs? Where more Meetings for Buſineſs? 
Where more Bargains driven of all Sorts? 
And where ſo many Canvenjonpies or Incite- | 


ments to Sleep ? | 
There is one Advantage, greater than any 
of the foregoing, opoſed by the aboliſhing 


of Chriſtianity ; that it will utterly. extin- 
guiſh Parties among us, by removing thoſe 
factious Diſtinctions of Hzgh and Low Church, 


of Whig and Tory, Preſbyterian and Church- 
England; which are now ſo many grievous 


Clogs upon publick Proceedings, and diſ- 


| poſe Men to prefer the gratifying themſelves, 


or depreſſing their Adverſaries, before the 

maſt important Intereſt of the State. . 
I confeſs, if it were certain that fo grea 

an Advantage would redound to the Nation 


by this Expedient, I would ſubmit and be 
ſilent: But will any Man ſay, that if the 


Words Whoring, Drinking, Cheating, Lying, 


Stealing, were, by Act of Parliament, 
7 out of the Engli 7 Tongue and 


Dicti- 


* 
ys 
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Dictionaries, we ſhould all awake next 


Morning chaſte and temperate, honeſt and 


juſt, and Lovers of Truth. Is this a fair 
Conſequence? Or, if the Phyſicians would 


forbid us to pronounce the Words, Pox, ' 


Gout, Rheumatiſm, and Stone, would that 
Expedient ſerve, like ſo many Taliſinans, to 
dieſtroy the Diſeaſes themſelves? Are Party 
and Faction rooted in Mens Hearts no deeper 


than Phraſes borrowed from Religion or 
founded upon no firmer Principles? And is 
our Language ſo poor, that we cannot find 


other Terms to expreſs them? Are Envy, 


Pride, Avarice, and Ambition, ſuch ill No- 


menclators, that they cannot furniſh Appel- 
lations for their Owners? Will not Heydukes, 
and Mamaluhes, Mandarines and Potſhaws, 


or any other Words formed at Pleaſure, ſerve 


to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are in the Miniſtry 


from others, who would be in it F they could? 


What, for Inſtance, is eaſier has to vary 
the Form of Speech; and, inſtead of the 
Word Church, make it a Queſtion in Poli- 
ticks, Whether the Monument be in Danger? 


Becauſe Religion was neareſt. at Hand to 
furniſh a few convenient Phraſes, is our In- 


vention ſo barren, we can find no other? 
Suppoſe, for Argument Sake, that the Tories 
favoured * Margarita, the Whigs Mrs. 
N ofts, and the Trimmers Valentini; would 


not Margaritans, To oftians, and Valentinians, 


be 


* Italian Singers then in Vogue. 
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de very tolerable Marks of Diſtinction? The 
F afini i and Veneti, two moſt virulent Fac- 
tions in Italy, began (if I remember right) 

+ by a Diſtinction of Colours in Ribbands ; 


Which we might do, with as good a Grace, 


about the Dignity of the Blue and Green; 
and would ſerve as properly to divide the 
Court, the Parliament, and the Kingdom 
between them, as any Penn of Art what- 
 ſoever, | borrowed. from Religion. There- 
fore, I think there is little Force in this Ob- 
jection againſt Chriſtianity ; - or Proſpect of 
fo great an gee, 0h; as is n in the 
| aboliſhing | n 
It is again objected, as a very abſurd, ri- 
diculous Cuſtom, that a Set of Men ſhould 
be ſuffered, much leſs employed, and hired 
to bawl one Day in ſeven, againſt the Law- 
fulneſs of thoſe Methods moſt in Uſe tawards 
the Purſuit of Greatneſs, Riches, and Plea- 
ſure; which are the conſtant Practice of all 
Men alive on the other Six. But this Ob- 
jection is, I think, a little unworthy fo re- 
fined an Age as ours. Let us argue this 
Matter calmly. T appeal to the Breaſt of 
any polite Free-thinker, whether, in the 
Puruit of gratifying a predominant Paſſion, 


he hath not always felt a wonderful Incite- | 


ment, by reflecting it was a Thing forbidden: 
And therefore we ſee, in order to cultivate | 


| 125 FTW; the Wiſdom of the Nation hath / 


taken 


* 
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taken ſpecial Care, that the Ladies ſhoald, 
be furniſhed with prohibited Silk, and the 
Men with prohibited Wine: And, indeed, ; 
it were to be wiſhed, that ſome other Prohi- 
bitions were promoted; in order to improve 
the Pleaſures of the Town; which, for want 
of ſuch Expedients, begin already, as I am 
told, to flag and grow languid, giving Way 
daily to cruel Inroads from the Spleen. 
It is likewiſe propoſed, as a great Advan- 
tage to the Publick, that if we once diſcard 
the Syſtem of the Goſpel, all Religions will, 
of Courſe, be baniſhed for ever; and conſe- 
quently along with it thoſe grievous Preju- 
dices of Education, which, under the Names 
of Virtue, Conſcience, Honour, Juſtice, 
and the like, are ſo apt to diſturb the Peace 
of human Minds ; and the Notions whereof 
are ſo hard to be eradicated by right Reaſon, 
or Free- thinking, ſometimes during the 
whole Courſe of our Lives. 35 | 
Here, firſt, I obſerve how difficult it is to 9 
get rid of a Phraſe, which the World is once 1 
grown fond of, although the Occaſion that 1 
firſt produced it be entirely taken away. For 6 
ſeveral Years paſt, if 5 had but an ill- | is | 


favoured Noſe, the Deep-Thinkers of the 
Age would, ſome Way or other, contrive to 
impute the Cauſe to the Prejudice of his ll 
Education. From this Fountain are ſaid to | 
be derived all our fooliſh Notions of Juſtice, | 
„ 1 FIty, - 
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Piety, Love of our Country; all our Opinions 

of God, or a future State; Heaven, Hell; 

and the like: And there might formerly, 

perhaps, have been ſome Pretence for this 
Charge. But ſo effectual Care hath been 
fince taken to remove thoſe Prejudices by an 
entire Change in the Methods of Education, 


that (with Honour I mention it to our po- 


lite Innovators) the young Gentlemen, who 
are now on the Scene, ſeem to have not the 
leaſt Tincture left of thoſe Infufions; or 
String of thoſe Weeds; and by Conſequence 
the Reaſon for . aboliſhing Fe env hriſti- 
anity upon that Pretext is wholly ceaſed. 
For the reſt, it may perhaps admit a Con- 
 troverſy, whether the baniſhing all Notions 
of Religion whatever would be convenient 
for the Vulgar. Not that I am in the leaſt 
of Opinion with thoſe, who hold Religion 
to have been the Invention of Politicians, to 
keep the lower Part of the World in Awe, 
by the Fear of inviſible Powers; unleſs Man- 
kind were then very different from what it is 
now: For I look upon the Maſs or Body of 
our People here in England to be as Free- 
thinkers, that is to ſay, as ſtaunch' Unbe- 
| lievers, as any of the higheſt Rank. But 1 
conceive ſome ſcattered Notions about a ſu- 
perior Power to be of ſingular Uſe for the 
common People, as furniſhing excellent Ma- 
terials to keep Children quiet, when they 
EE | grow | 
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ow peeviſh; and providing Topicks of 

| N — in a tedious Winter Night. 
Laſtly, It is propoſed as a ſingular Advan- 


tage, that the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity will 


very much contribute to the uniting of Pro- 
teftants, b y enlarging the Terms of Com- 
munion, ſo as to take in all Sorts of Diſſen- 


ters; who are now ſhut out of the Pale 


upon Account of a few Ceremonies, which 
all Sides confeſs to be Things indifferent: 


That this alone will effectually anſwer the 


e Ends of a Scheme for Comprehenſion, 


by opening a large noble Gate, at which all 


ies may enter; whereas the chafferin 


with Diſſenters, and dodigng about this or the 


other Ceremony, 1s but like opening a few 
Wickets, and leaving them at jar, by which 


no more than one can get in at a Time, and 


that not without ſtooping, and hdeliog, 25 
ſqueezing his Body. 


To all this I anſwer, That there is one 


darling Inclination of Mankind, which 


uſually affecteth to be a Retainer to Religion, 


although ſhe be neither its Parent, its God- 
mother, or its Friend: I mean the Spirit of 


we was i that lived long before Chriſti - 
anity, and can eaſily ſubſiſt without it. Let 
us, for Inſtance, examine wherein the 7 
poſition of Sectaries among us conſiſteth 
we ſhall find Chriſtianity to have no 9 in 


it at all. Does the Goſpel any where pre- 


ſcribe 
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ſcribe a ſlarched, ſqueezed Couritenance: 2 
ſtiff formal Gait, a Singularity of Manners 
and Habit, or any affected Modes of Speech, 
different from the reaſonable Part of Man- 
kind? Yet, if Chriſtianity did not lend its 
Name, to ſtand in the Gap, and to employ 
or divert theſe Humours, they muſt of Ne- 
| ceffity, be ſpent in Contraventions to the 
Laws of 3 Land, and Diſturbance of the 
publick Peace: There is a Portion of En. 
khuſiaſm aſſigned to every Nation, which, if 
it hath not proper Objects to work on, will 
burſt out, and ſet all in 4 Flame. If the 
Quiet of a State can be bought by only 
flinging Men a few Ceremonies to devour, 
it is a Purchaſe no wiſe Man would refuſe. 
Let the Maſtiffs amuſe themſelves about a 
| Sheep-ſkin ſtuffed with Hay, provided it 
will keep them from worying the Flock. 
The Inſtitution of Convents abroad ſeemeth 
in one Point a Strain of great Wiſdom; there 
being few Irregularities in human Paſſions 
that may not have Recourſe to vent them- 
ſelves in ſome of thoſe Orders; which are 
ſo many Retreats for the Speculative, the 
Mclanchol oly, the Proud, the Silent, the 
Politick, and the Moroſe, to ſpend them- 
ſelves, and evaporate the noxious Particles; 
for each of whom we in this Iſland are for- 
ced to provide a ſeveral Sect of Religion to 
keep them quiet. And whenever Chrifti- 


| anity | 
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anity ſhall be aboliſhed, the Legiſlature muſt. 
find ſome other Expedient to employ and 
entertain them. For what impotteth it, 
how large a Gate you open, if there will be 
always left a Number, who place a Pride 
and a Merit in refuſing to enter 
Having thus canſidered the moſt impor- 
tant Objections againſt Chriſtianity, and the 
chief Advantages propoſed by the aboliſhing 
thereof; I ſhall now, with equal Deference 
and Submiſſion to wiſer Judgments as be- 
fore, proceed to mention a few Inconvenien- 
cies that may happen, if the Goſpel ſhould 
be: repealed; which perhaps the Projectors 
may not have ſufficiently conſidered. TI 
And firſt, I am very ſenſible how much 
the Gentlemen of Wit and Pleaſure are apt 
to murmur, and be choqued at the Sight of 
ſo many daggled-tail Parſons, who happen 
to fall in their Way, and offend their Eyes: 


But, at the ſame Time, theſe wiſe Reformers - 


do not confider what an Advantage and Fe- 
licity it is, for great Wits to be always pro- 
vided with Objects of Scorn and Contempt, 
in order to exerciſe and improve their Ta- 
lents, and divert their Spleen from falling on 
each other, or on themſelves; eſpecially, 
when all this may be done without the leaſt 
imaginable Danger to their Perſons. 
- And to urge another Argument of a pa- 
rallel Nature: If Chriſtianity were once abo- 
Vor. I. L licked, 
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liſhed, how could the Free- Thinkers, the 


ſtrong Reaſoners, and the Men of profound 


Learning, be able to find another Subject ſo 


calculated in all Points whereon to diſplay 


their Abilities? What wonderful Produc- 
tions of Wit ſhould we be deprived of, from 
- thoſe whoſe Genius, by continual Practice, 
hath been wholly turned upon Raillery and 


Izmvectives againſt Religion; and would there- 


fore never be able to ſhine or diſtinguiſh 
themſelves upon any other Subject. We are 
daily complaining of the great Decline of 
Wit among us; and would we take away 

the greateſt, perhaps the only, Topick we 


have left? Who would ever have ſuſpected 
1 4 i for a Wit, or Toland for a Philoſo- 


r, if the inexhauſtible Stock of Chriſti- 


anity had not been at Hand to provide them 


with Materials? What other Subject through 
all Art or . could have produced Tin- 
dal for a profound Author, or furniſhed 
him with Readers? It is the wiſe Choice of 
the Subject, that alone adorneth and diſtin- 
Kuibetk the Writer. For had an hundred 
ſuch Pens as theſe. been employed on the 
Side of Religion, they would have immedi- 
_ ately ſunk into Silence and Oblivion. 
Nor do I think it wholly groundleſs, or 
my Fears altogether imaginary; that the 
Aboliſhing of Chriſtianity may, perhaps, 
"Inge the Church in Danger : or, at leaſt, 
put 


d 
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put the Senate to the Trouble of another 
Securing Vote. I deſire, I may not be miſ- 
taken; I am far from preſuming to affirm or 

think; that the Church is in Danger at pre- 
ſent, or as Things now ſtand; but we know. 
not how ſoon it may be ſo, when the Chriſ- 
tian Religion is repealed. As plauſible as 
this Proje& ſeems, there may a dangerous 
Deſign luck under it. Nothing can be more 
notorious, than that the Atheiſts, Deiſts, So- 
cinians, Anti- Trinitarians, and other Sub- 
diviſions of Free-T hinkers; are. Perſons of 
little Zeal for the preſent Eccleſiaſtical Eſta- 
bliſhment. Their declared Opinion is for 
repealing the Sacramental Teſt; they are 
very indifferent with regard to Ceremonies ; 
nor do they hold the Jus Divinum of Ep 1. 
copacy. Therefore this may be W as 
one politick Step towards altering the Con- 


ſtitution of the Church eſtabliſhed, and ſet- 


ting up Preſbytery in the Stead; which 1 
leave to be further conſidered by thoſe at the 
' Helm. 
In the laſt Place, I think nothing be more 
plain, than that by this Expedient we ſhall 
run into the Evil we chiefly pretend to avoid; 
and that the Aboliſhment of the Chriſtian 
Religion will be the readieſt Courſe we can 
take to introduce Popery. And I am the 
more inclined to this Opinion, becauſe we 
know it bath been the conſtant Practice of 
21 5 ">" eB} "TER the 
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the Feſuits to ſend over Emiſſaries, with In- 


ſtructions to perſonate themſelves Members 
of the ſeveral prevailing Sects among us. So 
it is port that they have at ſundry 
Times appeared in the Guile of Preſbyte- 

riant, Anabaptiſts, Independents, and ua 
hers; according as any of theſe were moſt in 

Credit: So, fince the Faſhion hath been ta- 
ken up of exploding Religion, the Popiſb 
_ Miſſionaries: have not been wanting to mix 
with the Free-Thinkers ; among whom Jo- 
land, the great Oracle of the Anti-Chriſtians, 


is an [1/6 Prieſt, the Son of an Iriſh Prieſt; 


and the moſt learned and ingenious Author 
of a Book, called the Rights of the Chriſtian 


Church, was, in a proper Juncture, recon- 


"ciled to the Romiſh Faith; whoſe true Son, 
as appeareth by an hundred: Paſſages in his 
Treatiſe, he Nil continueth. Perhaps, 1 
could add ſome others to the Number; but 
the Fact is beyond Diſpute; and the Rea- 
ſoning they proceeded by is right: For, ſup- 
| poling Chriſtianity to be extinguiſhed, the 


People will never be at Eaſe until they find 


out ſome other Method of Worſhip; which 
Will as infallibly produce e as this 
will end in Popery. 

And therefore, if, acewithianding all I 
have faid, it ſhall ſtill be thought neceſſary 
to have a Bill brought in for repealing Chriſti- 
anity; I would humbly ofter an Amend- 

ment, - 
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ment, that, inſtead of the Word Chriſti» 
anity, may be put Religion in general; which, 
Iconceive, will much better anſwer all the 
good Ends propoſed by the Projectors of it, 
For, as long as we leave in Being a God, 
and his Providence, with all the neceſſary. 


- - Conſequences; which curious and inquiſitive | 


Men will be apt to draw trom fuch Premi- 
- . ſes, we do not ſtrike at the Root of the 
Evil, although we ſhould ever fo effectuallyß 
annihilate the preſent Scheme of the Goſpel, 

For of what Uſe is Freedom of Thought, if 
it will not produce Freedom of Action; 
which is the ſole End, how remote ſoever, 
in Appearance, of all Objections againſt 


x Chriſtianity ? And therefore the Fr Se- 


Thinkers. conſider it as a Sort of Edifice, 
wherein all the Parts have ſuch a mutual 
Dependence on each other, that, if you hap- 
pen to pull out one ſingle Nail, the whole 
Fabrick muſt fall to the Ground. This was 
happily expreſſed by him, who had heard of 
a Text brought for Proof of the Trinity, 
which in an antient Manuſcript was diffe- 
rently read; he thereupon immediately took 
the Hint, and by a ſudden Deduction of a 
long Sorites moſt logically concluded: Why, 

if it be as you ſay, I may ſafely whore and 
drink on, and defy the Parſon. From which, 

and many the like Inſtances, eaſy to be pro- 
duced, I think nothing can be more mani- 


— 
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feſt, than that the Quarrel is not againſt any 
| particular Points of hard Digeſtion in the' 
Chriſtian Syſtem; but againſt Religion in 
general; which, by laying Reſtraints on 
human Nature, is ſuppoſed the great Enemy 
to the Freedom of Thought and Action. 

Upon the Whole, if it ſhall ſtill be thought 
for the Benefit of Church and State, that 
Chriſtianity be aboliſhed, I conceive, hows- 
ever, it may be more convenient to defer the 
Execution to a Time of Peace, and not ven- 
ture in this Conjuncture to diſoblige our Al- 
lies; who as it falleth out, are all Chriſtians; 
and many of them, by the Prejudices of 
their Education, fo bigotted, as to plage a 
Sort of Pride in the Appellation. If, upon 
being rejected by them, we are to truſt to an 


Alliance with the 7. urk, we ſhall find our- 


ſelves much deceived: F or, as he is too re- 
mote, and generally engaged in War with 
the Perfian Emperor; ſo his People would 

be more ſcandalized at our Infidelity, than 
our Chriſtian Neighbours: Becauſe the 
Turks are not only ſtrict Obſervers of religious 
Worſhip ; but, what is worſe, believe a 
God; which is more than is required of us, 
even while we 2 the Name of Chriſ⸗ 
tians. 

To conclude; whatever ſome may think 
of the great Advantages to Trade, by this 
| favourite Scheme, I do voy much Lead, 5 

end 
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hend, that in ſix Months Time, after the 


Act is paſſed for the Extirpation of the Goſ- 
pel, the Bank and Ea/-India Stocks may 


Fall at leaſt, One per Cent. And, ſince that 
is Fifty Times more than ever the Wiſdom 
of our Age thought fit to venture for the 
Preſervation of Chriſtianity, there is no 
Reaſon we ſhould be at ſo great a Loſs, 
meerly for the Sake of de eftroying it. 
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For the Vear Mypccvin. 5 


Wherein the Month; and Day of the Month, 
are ſet down, the Perſons named, and the . 
great Actions and Events of next Vear 
particularly related as they will come to 


paſs. 


* . ** RR 


Written to 8 is People of Englend | 
from being farther impoſed on by vulgar 
Almanack- Makers. 

By ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, E 


r 


5 The Author, > be had writ the following ing 
Paper, being at a Loſs what Name to pref 
to it, paſſing through Long-Acre, obſerved 
a Sign over a Houſe where @ Lockſmith 

dwelt, and found the Name Bickerſtaff 
_ qoritten under it: Which being a Name 
” ſomewhat uncommon, he choſe to call himſelf 
Tfaac Bickerſtaff. This Name was ſome 
Time afterward made Uſe of by Sir Richard 

Steele, and Mr. Addiſon, in the Tatlers ; 

in which Papers, as well as many of the 
| Spectators, our Author had a confiderable 
Part. 


AVING long contlend the groſs : 
Abuſe of nth in this Kingdom ; 
upon | 
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upon debating the Matter with myſelf, I 
could not poſſibly lay the Fault upon the 
Art, but upon thoſe groſs Impoſtors, wha 
"ſet up to be the Artiſts. I know ſeveral 
learned Men have contended, that the 
Whole is a Cheat; that it is abſurd and ri- 
diculous to imagine, the Stars can have any 
Influence at all upon Human Actions, 
Thoughts, or Inclinations: And whoever 
hath not bent his Studies that Way, may be 
excuſed for thinking ſo, when he ſees in how 
* _ wretched a Manner this noble Art is treated 
by a few mean illiterate Traders between us 
and the Stars; who import a yearly Stock of 
"Nonſenſe, Lies, Folly, and Impertinence, 
which they offer to the World as genuine 
from the Planets; although they deſcend 
from no greater a Height than their own 
Brains. ops Ih FEE : 
I intend, in a ſhort Time, to publiſh a 
large and rational Defence of this Art; and, 
therefore, ſhall ſay no more in its Juſtifica- 
tion at preſent, than that it hath been in all 
Ages defended by many learned Men; and, 
among the reſt, by Socrates himſelf; whom! 
look upon as undoubtedly the wiſeſt of un- 
inſpired Mortals: To which if we add, that 
thoſe who have condemned this Art, although 
otherwiſe learned, having been ſuch as ei- 
ther did not apply their Studies this Way, 
or at leaſt did not ſucceed in their Applica- 


tions; 


— — — 
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hs, my are ſuch as will equally ſuit any 
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tions; their Teſtimony will not be of much 


Weight to its Diſadvantage, fince they are 
liable to the common ObjeQion of ee | 
ing what they did not underſtand. 


Nor am I at all offended, or think it a an 
Injury to the Art, when 1 ſce the common 
Dealers in it, the Students in Aſtrology, the. 


'  Philomaths, and the reſt of that Tribe, 
treated by wiſe Men with the utmoſt Scorn | 


and Contempt: But I rather wonder, when 
I obſerve Gentlemen in the Country, rich 
enough to ſerve the Nation in Parliament, 
ing in Poartrige's Almanack to find out 
the Events of the Vear at Home and Abroad; 
not daring to } propoſe a Hunting Match, un- 


til Gagoury * * he, hath axed the Wea- | 


ther. 


I wal allow either of the Two I have 


mentioned, or any other of the =rajerpity, 


to be not only Aſtrologers, but Conjurers too; 


if I do not produce an Hundred Inſtances 
in all their Almanacks, to convince any rea- 


ſonable Man, that they do not ſo much as 


underſtand Grammar and Syntax; that they 


are not able to ſpell any Word out of the 


| uſual Road; nor even in their Prefaces to 


write common Senſe, or intelligible Engliſb. 
Then, for their Obſervations and Predic- 


i * Fe 
"3 00S 13 Almanack- Maker. 
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Age or Country in the World., This Month 
a certain great Perſon will be threatned with 


Death or rangers This the News-Paper 
will tell them; for there we find at the End 


of the Year, that no Month paſſeth without 
the Death of ſome Perſon of Note: and it 


would be hard, if it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
when there are at leaſt Two Thouſand Per- 
ſons of Note in this Kingdom, many of 


them old; and the Almanack-Maker has the 


Liberty of chuſing the ſicklieſt Seaſon in the 
Year, where he may fix his Prediction. 


Again, This Month an eminent Cler gyman cvill l 
be preferred; of which there may be ſome 


Hundreds, Half of them with one Foot in 
the Grave. Then, Such a Planet in ſuch a 


Houſe ſhews great Machinations, Plots, and 


Conſpiracies, that may in Time be brought to 
Light : After which, if we hear of any Diſ- 


covery, the Aſtrologer gets the Honour; if 


not, his Prediction ſtill ſtandeth good. And 
at laſt, God preſerve King William from all 


his open and ſecret Enemies, Amen. When, 


if the King ſhould happen to have died, the 


Aſtrologer plainly foretold it, otherwiſe, it 
paſſeth but for the pious Ejaculation of a 
loyal Subject: Although it unluckily hap- 
pened in ſome of their Almanacks, that poor 
King William was prayed for many Months 
after he was dead; becauſe it unluckily fell 


out 
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out that he died about the Beginning of the 
' Year. 


* 


To mention no more of their impertinent 


Predictions: : What have we to do with 


their Advertiſements about Pills, and Drink 
fer the Venereal Diſeaſe, or their mutual 


_ - Quarrels in Verſe and Proſe of M hig and 
Tory? wherewith the Stars have little to 


do. 
Having TH obſerved and lamented theſe, 


N ahd a Hundred other Abuſes of this Art, 


too tedious to repeat; I reſolved to proceed 
in a new Way; which I doubt not will be 
to the general Satisfaction of the Kingdom. 

J can this Year produce but a Specimen of 
what I deſign for the future; having em- 
ployed moſt Part of my Time in adjuſting 


and correcting the Calculations I made for 


ſome Years paſt; becauſe I would offer no- 
thing to the World of which I am not as 


fully ſatisfied, as that I am now alive. For 


theſe two laſt Years I have not failed in above 
one or two Particulars, and thoſe of no ver 


great Moment. I exactly foretold the Miſ- 


Carriage at Toulon, with all its Particulars; 
and the Loſs of Admiral Shove} * ; although 
I. was miſtaken as to the Day, placing that 


Accident about Thirty-fix Hours ſooner than 


* Sir Cloud. 75 Shovel, and his Fleet, were wrecked 
at . Iſles o Ys 03. ho I 707. 


4 
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it happened; but, upon reviewing m 
Schemes, I quickly found the Cauſe of that 
Error. I likewiſe foretold the Battle at Al. 
manza to the very Day and Hour, with 
theLoſs on both Sides, and the Conſequences . 
thereof. All which I ſhewed to ſome. 
Friends many Months before they happened; 
that is, I gave them Papers ſealed up, to 
open atſuch a Time, after which they were 
at Liberty. to read them; and there they 
found my Predictions true in every Article, 
except one or two very minute. 

As for the few following Predictions I 
now offer the World, I forbore to publiſh 
them, until I had peruſed the ſeveral Alma- 

nacxks for the Year we are now entered upon. 
1 found them all in the uſual Strain, and 1 
beg the Reader will compare their Manner 
with mine: And here I make bold to tell 
the World,. that I lay the whole Credit of 
my Art upon the Truth of theſe Predictions; 
and I will be content that Partrige, and the 
reſt of his Clan, may hoot me for a Cheat 
and Impoſtor, if I fail in any ſingle Parti- 
cular of Moment. I believe any Man, who 
reads this Paper, will look upon me to be at 
leaſt a Perſon of as much Honeſty and Un- 
derſtanding, as a common Maker of Alma- 
| | | nacks. 


The Battle of Almanze was fought April 25, 
N. S. 1707. 6 
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nacks. I do not lurk in the Dark; 1 10 | 


not wholly unknown in the World; I have 
. . ſet my Name at length, to be 2 Mark of In- 


famy to Mankind, if they ſhall find 1 de- 


ceive them. 


In one Point 1 mud deſire to be W Eat 


that I talk more ſparingly. of Home- Affairs. 
As it would be Imprudence to diſcover Se- 


crets of State, ſo it might be dangerous to 


my Perſon: But in ſmaller Matters, and ſuch 
- as are not of ,publick Conſequence, I ſhall 


be very free: And the Truth of my Con- 


10 8 will as much appear from theſe as 


the other. As for the moſt ſignal Events 


Abroad in France, Flanders, Italy, and 


Spain, I ſhall make no Scruple to predict 


them in plain Terms: Some of them are of 


Importance, and, I hope, I ſhall ſeldom 
miſtake the Day they. will happen: There- 
fore I think good to inform the Reader, that 


I all along make Uſe of the * Old Stile ob- 


ſerved in England; which I defire he will 
compare with that of the News-Papers, at 


the Time they relate the Actions I mention. 


I: muſt add one Word more: I know it 


| hath been the Opinion of ſeveral learned 


lone, who think well enough of the true 
| Art 


„The Old Stile was . * an Englih Act of 


Parliament, to the New, which commenced September 


1753, by altering the 3d to the 14th, making | it eleven | 
Days et. 


4 
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Art of Aſtrology, that the Stars do only in- 


line, and not force the Actions or Wills of 
Men. And therefore, however I may pro- 


ceed by right Rules, yet I cannot in Prudence 
ſo confidently aſſure that the Events will fol- 


low exactly as I predict them. 
l hope, I have maturely conſidered this 


Objection, which in ſome Caſes is of no 
little Weight. For Example: A Man may, 


by the Influence of an over-ruling Planet, 
be diſpoſed or inclined to Luſt, Rage or 
Avarice; and yet by the Force of Reaſon 
overcome that evil Influence. And this was 

the Caſe of Socrates : But the great Events 
of the World uſually depending upon Num- 
bers of Men, it cannot be expected they 
ſhould all unite to croſs their Inclinations, 
from purſuing a general Deſign, wherein 
they unanimouſly agree. Beſides, the In- 
fluence of the Stars reacheth to many Ac- 
tions and Events; which are not any Way in 
the Power of Reaſon; as Sickneſs, Death, 
and what we commonly call Accidents; 
with many more needleſs to repeat. 


But now it is Time to proceed to my Pre- 


ditions; which I have begun to calculate 
from the Time that the Sun entereth into 
Aries, And this I take to be properly the 
Beginning of the natural Year. I purſue 
them to the Time that he entereth Libra, 


or ſomewhat more, which is the buſy Period 
| of 
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of the Year. The Remainder I have not 
yet adjuſted upon Account of ſeveral Impe- 
diments needleſs here to mention. Beſides, 


Il muſt remind the Reader again, that this is 
but a Specimen of what I deſign in ſucceed- 
ing Years to treat more at large, if I may 


have Liberty and Encouragement. . 
My firſt Prediction is but a Trifle ; yet I 


will mention it, to ſhow how ignorant thoſe 


ſottiſh Pretenders to Aſtrology are in their 
own. Concerns : It relateth to Partrige the 
Almanack-Maker; I have conſulted the Star 
of his Nativity by my own Rules; and find 
he will infallibly die upon the 29th of March 


'next, about Eleven at Night, of a raging 


Fever: Therefore I adviſe him to conſider 


of it, and ſettle his Affairs in Time. 


The Month of AP RIL will be obſerva- 
ble for the Death of many great Perſons. 
On the 4th will die the Cardinal de Noalles, 


: Archbiſhop of Paris: On the 11th the 


young Prince of Aſturias, Son to the Duke 
of Anjou: On the 14th a great Peer of this 
Realm will die at his Country- houſe: On 
the 19th an old Layman of great Fame and 
Learning: And on the 23d an eminent 
Goldſmith in Lombard-ftree?. I could men- 
tion others, both at Home and Abroad, if 
I did not confider ſuch Events of very little 


Uſe or Inſtruction ro the Reader, or to * 
4 World. 8 N 


* 


Mk, 
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As to publick Affairs: On the 4th of 


this Month there will be an Inſurrection in 
Dauphine, occaſioned by the Oppreſſions of 


the People; which will not be quitted. in 


ſome Months, 4 
On the 1 ih will be a 8 Storm on 


; Thi South-Eaſt Coaſt of France ; which will 


: deſtroy many of their Ships, and ſome in 


the very Harbours. 
The 19th will be famous for the Revolt 
of a whole Province or Kingdom, excepting 


one City; by which the Affairs of a certain 


Prince in the Alliance will take a better 


Face. 
May, againſt common Conjectures wil 


be no very buſy Month in Europe but very 


ſignal for the Death of the Dauphin, which 
will happen on the 7th, after a ſhort. Fit of 
Sickneſs, and grievous Torments with the 
strangury. He dieth leſs lamented by the 
Court than the Kingdom. 

On the gth a Mareſchal of France will break 
his Leg by a Fall from his Horſe. I have 
not been able to diſcover whether he will 
then die or not. 

On the 11th will begin a moſt important 
Siege, which the Eyes of all Europe will be 


upon: I cannot be more particular; for in 


relating Affairs that ſo nearly concern the 
Confederates, and conſequently this King- 
Vol. I. M dom 
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dom, I am forced to confine myſelf, for 
ſeyeral Reaſons very obvious to the Reader. 

On the 1 5th News will arrive of a very 

4 furprizing Event, than which nothing could 
'be more unexpected. 

On the 19th, three noble Ladies of this 

Kingdom, will, againſt all Expectation, 

prove with Child, to the great Joy « of their 
| Huſbands. 

On the 23d, a "RIOT Buffoon of the 

Play-houſe will die a ridiculous Death, ſui- 
table to his Vocation, | 

. This Month will be diſting uiſhed 
at Home, by the utter diſperſing of thoſe 
ridiculous deluded Enthuſiaſts, commonly 
called Prophers* ; occaſioned chiefly by ſee- 
ipg the Time come, when many of their 
Prophecies were to be fulfilled ; and then 
finding themſelves deceived by contrary 
E!uvents. 


3 


* About this Time there were ſome Engl ih and 
| Scotch Jeſuits from Rome, ſent to Great. Britain and 
| Freeland, to divide and diſtract the People with enthuſi- 
|  _aſtic Principles of Religion, in Oppoſition to the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church. Theſe Jeſuits called themſelves 
French Prophets; they pretended to Inſpiration, and 
deluded many People out of their Money (particularly 
Sir Richard Buckly and one Mr. Riggs) as well as Rea- 
ſon ; but were ſoon detected as Impoſtors, and obliged 
to leave the Kingdom upon their being found out to be 
Jeſuits in Diſguiſe. Dr. Berkely, afterwards Biſhop of 
Clone, ſaw one of theſe Jeſuits at Rome, who ackno w- 
based himſelf to have been one of the — 


og 
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Events, It is indeed to be admired how any 


Deceiver can' be ſo weak to foretel Things 


near at Hand; when a very few Months 


muſt of N eceſlity diſcover the Impoſture to 
all the World: In this Point leſs prudent 


than common Almanack-Makers, who are 


ſo wiſe to wander in Generals, talk dubi- 


ouſly, and leave to the Reader the Bufineſs 


of Interpreting. 
On the 1 of this Month a > Gene- 


ral will be killed by a random Shot - 


Cannon-Ball. 

On the 6th, a Fire will break out in the 
Suburbs of Paris, which will deſtroy above 
a thouſand Houſes, and ſeemeth to be the 
Foreboding of what will happen, to the 


Surprize of all Europe, about the End of 


the following Month. 
On the 10th, a great Battle will be fought, 


which will begin at Four of the Clock =: 


the Afternoon, and laſt until Nine at Night, 
with great Obſtinacy, but no very deciſive 
Event. I ſhall not name the Place, for the 
Reaſons aforeſaid; but the Commanders on 
each Left Wing will be killed. I: ſee 
Bonfires, and hear the Noiſe of Guns for a 
Victory. 

On the 14th there will be a falſe Report 
of the French King's Death. | 

On the 2oth Cardinal Portocarrero will 


die of a A with great Suſpicion of 


M. 2 | Poiſon ; ; 
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Poiſon ; but the Report of his Intention to 
| 15 to King Charles will prove falſe. _ 


The 6th of this Month a certain 
6282 will, by a glorious Action, recover 
the Reputation he loſt by formbr Misfor- 


tunes. 
On the 12th a great 5 will die a 


Priſoner in the Hands of his Enemies. 


On the 14th a ſhameful Diſcovery will * | 
made of a French Jeſuit giving Poiſon to a 


great Foreign General; and, when he is 
| put to the Torture, al make wonderful 


icoveries. 
In ſhort, this will prove a Month of great 


Action, if I might have Libetty to relate 


the Souls, 7 00 
At Home, the Death of an old famous 


Senator will happen on the 15th at his 
Country Houſe, worn with Age and Diſ- 


: eaſes. 


— 


But that «hich will 'make this Month | 
memorable to all Poſterity, is the Death of 
the French King Lewis the Fourteenth, af- 
ter a Week's Sickneſs at Mar/i; which will 
happen on the 29th, about Six o Clock in 


the Evening. It ſeemeth to be an Effect of 


the Gout in his Stomach, followed by a Flux. 
And in three Days after Monſieur Chamil- 


lard will follow his Maſter, 200g FP ; 


of an 8 
In | 
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In this Month likewiſe an Ambaſſador 
will die in London; but I cannot aſſign the 
Da 

* The Affairs of 1 will 
ſeem to ſuffer no Change for a while under 
the Duke of Burgundy's Adminiſtration. 
But the Genius that animated the whole 
Machine being gone will be the Cauſe of 
mighty Turns and Revolutions in the fol- 
lowing Year. The new King maketh yet 
little Change either in the Army or the Mi- 
niſtry; but the Libels againſt his Grandfa- 

ther, that fly about his very Court, give him 
Uneaſineſs, 

I fee an Expreſs in mighty Haſte, with 
Joy and Wonder in his Looks, arriving by 
the Break of Day on the 26th of this 
Month, having travelled in three Days a pro- 
digious Journey by Land and Sea. In the 
Evening I hear Bells and Guns, and ſee the 
Blazing of a thouſand Bonfires. _ 

A young Admiral, of noble Birth, doth 
likewiſe this Month gain immortal Honpyr, 
by a great Atchievement. 

The Affairs of Poland are this Month N 
entirely ſettled; Auguſtus reſigneth his Pre- 
tenſions, Which he had again taken vp for 
ſome Time : Staniſlaus is peaceably poſſeſſed 
of the Throne; and the King of Sweden 
declareth for the Emperor. 

e . 
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I cannot omit one particular Accident 
here at Home ; that, near the End of this 
Month, much Miſchief will be done at Bar- 
tholomew Fair, by the Fall of a Booth. 
September. This Month begins with 4 
very ſurprizing Fit of Froſty Weather, which 
will laſt near twelve Days. 
The Pope having long languiſhed, laſt 
Month the Swellings in his Legs breaking, 
and the Fleſh mortifying, will die on the 
11th Inſtant: And in three Weeks Time, 
after a mighty Conteſt, be ſucceeded by a 
Cardinal of the 1m rial Faction, but a Na- 
tive of Tuſcany, who is now about fixty-one 
Years old. 
The French Army acteth now wholly on 
the Defenſive, ſtrongly fortified in their 


Trenches; and the young French King 


ſendeth Overtures for a Treaty of Peace, by 
the Duke of Mantua ; which, becauſe it is 
a Matter of State that concerneth us here at 
Home, I ſhall ſpeak no farther of. 

I ſhall add but one Prediction more, and 
that in myſtical Terms, which ſhall be i in- 
cluded in a Verſe out of Virgil. 


Alter erit jam Tethys, & altera que vehat 
Argo 


Dele&eos Heroas. 


- Upoa 
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kulfling of this Prediction will be manifeſt 
to every Body. 


This is the fartheſt I have proceeded in 
my Calculations for the preſent Year. I do 


not pretend, that theſe are all the great 


Events which will happen in this Period ; 


but that thoſe I have ſet down will infallibly 
come to paſs. - It may, perhaps, {till be ob- 
jected, why I have not ſpoke more particu- 


larly of Affairs at Home; or of the Succeſs 


. of our Armies Abroad; which I might, and 
could very largely have done. But thoſe in 
Power have wiſely diſcouraged Men from 


meddling in publick Concerns; and I was 


reſolved; by no Means, to give the leaſt Of- 
fence. This 1 will venture to ſay ; that it 


will be a glorious Campaign for, the Allies; 


wherein the Exgliſb Forces, both by Sea and 
Land, will have their full Share of Honour : 


That her Majeſty Queen ANNE will con- 
tinue in Health and Proſperity ; and that no 


ill Accident wall arrive to any in the chief 
Miniſtry. 
As to the particular Events. I have men- 


tioned, the Readers may judge by the fulfil- 
ling of them, whether I am of the Level 


with common Aſtrologers ; who, with an 
old paultry Cant, and a few Pot-hooks for 
Planets to amuſe the * have, in my 
X 4 Opinion, 


Up on the 2 5th Day of this Month the 
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Opinion, too long been ſuffered to abuſe the 
World. But an honeſt Phyſician ought not 
to be deſpiſed, becauſe there are ſuch Things 
as Mountebanks. I hope I have fome Share 
of Reputation, which I would not willingly 
forfeit for a Frolick, or Humour: And 1 
believe no Gentleman, who reads this Pa- 
er, will look upon it to be of the ſame 
Fal or Mold, with the common Scribbles 
that are every Day hawked about. My For- 
tune hath placed me above the little Regard 
of writing for a few Pence, which I neither 

value nor want: Therefore,, let not wiſe 
Men too haſtily condemn this Eflay, intended 
for a good Deſign, to cultivate and improve 
an antient Art, long in Diſgrace, by having 
fallen into mean unſkilful Hands. A little 
Time will determine whether I have de- 
ceived others, or myſelf; and, I think, it is 
no, very unreaſonable Requeſt, that Men 
would pleaſe to ſuſpend their Judgments 
until then. I was once of the Opinion with 

thoſe who deſpiſe all Predictions from the 
Stars, until in the Year 1686, a Man of 
Quality ſhewed me, written in his Album, 
that he moſt learned Aſtronomer Captain 
Hally aſſured him, he would never believe 
any 'Thing of the Stars Influence, if there 
were not a great Revolution in England in 
the Year 1688. Since that Time, I began 
to have other 1 * and, after eighteen 
Tears 
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Years diligent Study and Application,' I 
think I have no Reaſon to repent of my 
. Pains. I ſhall detain the Reader no longer 
than to let him know, that the Account I 
deſign to give of next Year's Events ſhall take 
in the principal Affairs that happen in Europe: 
And if I be denied the Liberty of offering 
it to my own Country, I ſhall appeal to the 
learned World, by publiſhing. it in Latin, 
and giving Order to have it printed in Hol- 
_— „„ | | 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 


of the Firſt of 


Mr, Beef $ bussi runs. 
| r Hh 
An ACCOUNT of the Death of Mr. 
* PaRTR1GE, the 3 upon 


the 29th Inſtant. 
In a LETTER to 2 Perſon of Honour. 
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N "Obedience to your Lordfhip's 8 95 
1 mands, as well as to ſatisfy my own Cu- 
rioſity, I have for ſome Days paſt enquired 
conſtantly after Partrige the Almanack- 
Maker; of whom it was foretold in Mr. 
Bickerſtaſf's Predictions, publiſhed about a 
Mon ago, that he ſhould die the 29th 
Inſtant, about Eleven at Night, of a raging 


Fever, 


- — 
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Fever. I had ſome Sort of Knowledge of 
him when I was employed in the Revenue; 
becauſe he uſed every Year to preſent me 
with his Almanack, as he did other Gentle- 
men; upon the Score of ſome little Gratuity 
we gave him. I ſaw him accidentally once 
or twice about ten Days before he died; and 
obſerved he began very much to droop and 
languiſh, although I hear his Friends did 
not ſeem to apprehend him in any Danger. 
About two or three Days he grew ill, was 

- confined firſt to his Chamber, and in a few 
Hours after to his Bed ; where * Dr. Caſe, 
and Mrs. Kirleus were ſent for to viſit, and 

to preſcribe to him. Upon this Intelligence, 
I ſent thrice every Day one Servant or other 
to enquire after his Health ; and, Yeſterday 
about Four in the Afternoon, Word was 

brought me that he was paſt Hopes: U 
which I prevailed with myſelf to go and ſee 
him; partly out of Commiſeration, and, I 
confeſs, partly out of Curiofity. He knew 
me very well, ſeemed ſurprized at my Con- 
deſcention, and made me Compliments u 

it as well as he could in the Condition he 
was. The People about him ſaid, he had 
been for ſome Time delirious: But when I 
ſaw him, he had his Underſtanding as well 
as ever I knew, and ſpoke ſtrong and hearty, 

| 4 with- 


4 


* Two famous Quacks at that Time in London. 
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without any ſeeming Uneaſineſs or Conſtraint. 
After I had told him, I was ſorry to ſee him 
in thoſe melancholy Circumſtances, and faid 
ſome other Civilities ſuitable to the Occaſion 
I deſired him to tell me freely and ingenu- 
ouſly, whether the Predictions, Mr. Bicker- . - 
\ faff had publiſhed relating to his Death, had 
not too much affected and worked on his 
Imagination. He confeſſed he often had it 
in his Head, but never with much Appre- 
henſion till about a Fortnight before; - ſince 
which Time it had the perpetual Poſſeſſion 
of his Mind and Thoughts ; - and he did ve- 
ily believe was the true natural Cauſe of his 
preſent Diſtemper: For, ſaid he, I am tho- 
roughly perſuaded, and I think I have very 
good Reaſons, that Mr. Bickerflaff ſpoke al- 
together by Guels, and knew no more what 
will happen this Year than I did myſelf. I 
told him his Diſcourſe ſurprized me; and I 
would be glad he were in a State of een 
to be able to tell me what Reaſons he had to 
be convinced of Mr. Bickerſtaff 's Ignorance. 
He replied, I am a poor ignorant Fellow, 
bred to a mean Trade; yet J have Senſe 
enough to know, that all Pretences of fore- 
telling by Aſtrology are Deceits; for this 
manifeſt Reaſon, | becauſe the Wiſe and 
Learned, who can only judge whether there 
be any Truth in this Science, do ail unani- 
mouſly agree to laugh at and deſpiſe it; and 
none 
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none but the poor. ignorant Vulgar give it 
any Credit, and that only upon the Word of 
ſuch filly Wretches as I and my Fellows, 
who can hardly write or read. I then aſked 
him, why he had not calculated his own 
Nativity, to ſee whether it agreed with 
Bickerſtaff”s Predictions? At which he ſhook 
his Head, and ſaid, O! Sir, this is no Time 
for Jeſting, but for repenting thoſe Fooleries, 
as I do now from the very Bottom of my 
Heart. By what I can gather from you, 
faid I, the Obſervations and Predictions you 

printed with your Almananacks were mere 
Impoſitions upon the People. He replied, 
if it were otherwiſe, I ſhould have the leſs 
to anſwer for. We have a common Form 
for all thoſe Things: As to foretelling the 
Weather, we never meddle with that, but 
leave it to the Printer, who taketh it out of 
any old Almanack as he thinketh fit: The 
reſt was my own Invention to make my Al- 
manack ſell; having a Wife to maintain, 
and no other Way to get my Bread; for 
mending old Shoes is a poor Livelihood: 
And (added he ſighing) I with I may not 
have done more Miſchief by my Phyſick 
than by Aſtrology, although I had ſome 
good Receipts from my Grandmother, and 
my own Compoſitions were ſuch, asI thought 
could, at leaſt, do no Hurt. | 
| HY | I had 
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I had ſome other Diſcourſe with him, 
which I now cannot call to Mind; and I 
fear I have already tired your Lordſhip. I 
ſhall only add one Circumſtance, That on 
his Death-bed he declared .himſelf a Non- 


conformiſt, and had a fanatick Preacher to 


be his ſpiritual Guide. After Half an Hour's 
Converſation, I took my Leave, being almoſt 
ſtifled by the Cloſeneſs of the Room. I 
imagined he could not hold out long; and 
therefore withdrew to a little Coffee-houſe 
hard by, leaving a Servant at the Houſe 
with Orders to come immediately, and. tell 


me, as near as he could, the Minute when 


Partt ige ſhould expire, which was not above 
two Hours after ; when, looking upon my 
Watch, I found it to be above five Minutes 
after Seven: By which it is clear, that Mr. 
Bickerſiaff was miſtaken almoſt four Hours 
in his Calculation. In the other Circum- 
ſtances he was exact enough. But whether 
he hath not been the Cauſe of this poor 
Man's Death, as well as the Predictor, may 
be very reaſonably diſputed. However, it 
muſt be confeſſed, the Matter is odd enough, 
whether we ſhould endeavour to account for 
it by Chance or the Effect of Imagination: 
For my own Part, although I believe no 
Man hath leſs Faith in theſe Matters ; yet 
J ſhall wait with ſome Impatience, and not 
without ESpectation, the fulfilling of Mr. 


B-. cherflaſ” 8 
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Bickerftaff's ſecond Prediction; that the 
Cardinal de Noazlles is to die upon the fourth 
of April; and if that ſhould be verified as 
exactly as this of poor Partrige ; I muſt own, 
I ſhould be wholly ſurprized, and at a Loſs; 
and infallibly expect the Accompliſkment of 


pl the Ow” 


VA 
3 The following Piece; under the Name of 
©. | Fobn Paririge, was written by that famous 
, Poet Nicholas Rowe, Eſq; and therefore be- 
Ee ng upon the ſame Subject, although not by 
the fame Author, we have thought fit to 
. publiſh it, that the Reader may * the 
k Whole Account 1 | 
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By JOHN PART R IGE, 
een in Phyſick and Aſtrology, 


PE "1 


'T. is hard, my dear Countrymen of theſe 
united Nations: ; it is very hard, that a 
* born, a Proteſtant Aſtrologer, a Man 
of Revolution Principles, an Aſſertor of the 
Liberty of the People, ſhould cry out, in 
vain, for Juſtice againſt a Frenchman, a Pa- 
piſt, and an illiterate Pretender to Science; 
that would blaſt my Reputation, moſt inhu- | 
manly bury me alive, and defraud my native 
Country of thoſe Services, which, in my 
double 


* 
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' double Capacity *, I daily offer the Pub- 
What great Provocations I have received; 
let the impartial Reader judge, and how un- 

_ willingly, even in my own Defence, I now 
enter the Liſts againſt Falſehood, Ignorance, 
and Enyy: But I am exaſperated at length, 

to drag out this Cacus from the Den of Ob- 

ſcurity where he lurketh, detect him by the 

Light of thoſe Stars he hath fo impudently 

traduced, and ſhew there is not a Monſter in 
the Skies ſo pernicions and malevolent to 

Mankind, as an ignorant Pretender to Phy- 

ſick and Aftrology. I ſhall not directly fall 

on the many groſs Errors, nor expoſe the 
notorious Abſurdities of this proſtituted Li- 
beller, until I have let the learned Worlc 
fairly into the Controverſy depending, and 
then leave the Unprejudiced to judge of the 
Merits, and Juſtice of my Cauſe, „ 
It was towards the Coneluſion of the Vear 
170, when an impudent Pamphlet crept 
into the World, intitled, PREDIicT1 os, 
Tc. by Iſaac Bickerſtaff, E; Among the 
many arrogant Aſſertions laid down by that 
Ying Spirit of Divination, he was pleaſed to 
pitch on the Cardinal de Neailles, and myſelf, 
among many other eminent and illuſtrious 
| Perſons, that were to die within the Com- 
Vor. I, ITS «i „ 


* Phyſician and Aſtrologer. 
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paſs of the enſuing Year ; and peremptorily 


fixes the Month, Day, and Hour of our 


Deaths : This, I think, is ſporting with 
great Men, and publick Spirits, to the Scan- 
dal of Religion, and Reproach of Power ; 


-_ . and' if ſovereign Princes, and Aſtrologers, 
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- | muſt make Diverſion for the Vulgar ; why, 
then, farewel, fay I, to all ' Governments 
_ Eccleſiaſtical. and Civil. But, I thank my 
better Stars, I am alive to confront this falſe 

and audacious Predictor, and to make him 


rue the Hout he ever affronted a Man of 
Science and Reſetitment. The Cardinal 
may take what Meaſures he pleaſeth wit 


him; as his Excellency is a Foreigner, and 


a ds rj he hath no Reaſon to rely on me 
for his Juſtificatiph ; I ſhall only aſſure the 
World he is alive ; but as he was bred to 


Letters, atid is Maſter of a Pen, let him 


uſe it in his own Defence. In the mean 


Time, I ſhall prefent the Publick with a 
faithful Narrative of the ungenerous Treat- 
ment, and hard Uſage, I have received from 


the virulent Papers, and malicious Practices 
of this pretended Aſtrologer. N 


4 
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. A true 15 impartial 1 7 of the 7 WI 
of Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; againſt 
by + John Partrige, Studerit in N 


| and Atrotogy 


H E 29th 2 Hed 4 Dom. 
1708, being the Night this ſham 
Prophet had ſo impudently fixed for my laſt, 
which made little Impreſſion on myſelf; but 
I Qcannot anſwer for my whole Family; for 
my Wife, with a Concern more than uſual, 
prevailed on me to take fomewhat to ſweat, 
for a Cold; and, between the Hours bf 
Eight and Nine, to go to Bed ; The Maid, 
As ſhe was warming my Bed, with a Curio- 
fity natural to young Wenches, runneth to 
the Window, and aſketh of one paſſing the 
Street, Who the Bell tolled 211 Doctor 
Partrige, ſa yeth he, the famous Almanack- 
maker, 2 4 died ſuddenly this Evening: 
The poor Girl rovoked, told him he lied 
like a 1 Raſcal ; 7 — other very ſedately re- 
plied, the Sexton had ſo informed him, and, 
if falſe, he was to blame for impoſing upon 
2 Stranger. She aſked a Second and a Third 
ES 3 2 as 


+ 
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as they paſſed; and every one was in the 
fame Tone. Now, I do not fay theſe were 
Accomplices to a certain Aſtrological Squire, 
and that one Brckerſtaff might be ſauntering 
_ thereabouts ; becauſe I will aflert nothing 
here, but what I dare atteſt for plain Matter 
of Fact. My Wife, at this, fell into a vio- 
\ Tent Diſorder, and I muſt own, I was a little 
diſcompoſed at the Oddneſs of the Accident. 
In the mean Time, one knocketh at the 
Door; Betty runneth down, and opening 
findeth a ſober grave Perſon; who modeſtly 
enquireth, if this was Dr. Partrige s? She, 
taking him for ſome cautious City Patient, 


that came at that Time for Privacy, ſheweth 


him into the Dining Room. As ſoon as I 


could compoſe myſelf, I went to him, and 


was ſurprized to find my Gentleman mount- 
ed on a Table, with a Two-Foot Rule in 
his Hand, meaſuring my Walls, and taking 
the Dimenſions of the Room. Pray, Sir, 
ſayeth I, not to interrupt you, have you any 

Buſineſs with me? Only, Sir, replieth he, 
order the Girl to bring me a better Light, 
for this is but a very dim one. Sir, ſayeth 
1, my Name is Partrige: Oh! the Doctor's 
Brother, belike, crieth he; the Stair-caſe, 
I believe, and theſe two Apartments hung in 
cloſe Mourning, will be ſufficient, and only 
a Strip of Bays round the other Rooms. 
The Doctor muſt needs die rich, he had 
| > OL great 
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great Dealings in his Way for many Vears; 


if he had no Family Coat, you had as good 


uſe the 'Scutcheons of the Company ; they 


are as ſhowiſh, and will look as magnificent 


as if he was deſcended from the Blood Royal. 


With that I aſſumed a greater Air of Autho- 
_ rity, and demanded who employed him, or 


how he came there ? Why, I was ſent, Sir, 


by the Company of Undertakers, ſayeth he, 2 


and they were employed by the honeſt Gen- 
tleman, who is Executor to the good Doctor 


| departed ; and our raſcally Porter, I believe, 
zs fallen faſt aſleep with the black Cloth and 
Sconces; or he had been here, and we might 
have been tacking up by this Time. Sir, 
| fayeth I, pray be adviſed by a Friend, and 


make the beſt of your Speed out of my 


Doors, for 1 hear my Wife's Voice, (which, ; 
by the bye, is pretty diſtinguiſhable) and in 
that Corner of the Room ſtandeth a good 
Cudgel, which ſome Body hath felt 1 55 


now; if that light in her Hands, and ſhe 


know the Buſineſs you came about, without 


conſulting the Stars, I can aſſure yau it will 


be employed very much to the Detriment of 
your Perſon. Sir, crieth he, bowing with 


great Civility, . I perceive extreme Grief for 


the Loſs of the Doctor diſordereth you a 
little at preſent ; but early in the Morning 


J will wait on you with all neceflary Mate- 


vals, Now I mention not Mr. B:ckerſtaff” 
N 3 SE 
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nor do I ſay, that a certain Star-gazing 
Squire hath been playing my Executor be- 
fore his Time; but I leave the World to judge, 
and if it puts Things and Things fairly 
| together, it will not be much wide of the 
Mark. | 
Well, once more I get my Doors cloſed,. 
and prepared for Bed, in hopes of a little 
Repoſe, after ſo many * - Adventures; 
juſt as I was putting gut my Light in order 
to it, another bounceth as hard as he can 
Knock; I open the Window, and aſk who 
is thee: and what he wanteth ? I am Ned, 
the Sexton, replieth he, and come to know 
whether the Poctor left any Orders for a 
Funeral Sermon; and where he is to be laid, 
and whether his Grave is to be plain or 
bricked? Why Sirrah, ſayeth I, you know 
me well enough ; you know I am not dead, 
and how dare you affront nie after this 
Manner? Alack-aday, Sir, replies the Fel- 
low, wiay it is in Print, and the whole Town 
knoweth you are dead ; why, there is Mr. 
White, the Joiner, is but fitting Screws to 
your Coffin, he will be here with it in an 
Inſtant; he was afraid you would have want- 
ed it before this Time. Sirrah, Sirrah, ſayeth 
I, you ſhall know To-morrow to your Coſt 
that Iam alive, and alive like to be. Why, 
"03's ſtrange, Sir, ſayeth he, you ſhould 
make ſuch a Secret of Jour Death tc us that 
are 
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are your Neighbours ; it looketh . as if yon 
had a Deſign to defraud the Church of its 
Dues; and let me tell you, for one that 
hath lived ſo long by the Heavens, that it is 
unhandſomely done, Hift, hiſt, ſayeth an- 
other Rogue, that ſtood by him, away, 
Doctor, into your Flannel Gear as faſt as 
you can ; for here is a whole Pack of Diſ- 
mals coming to you, with their black Equi- 
page; and how indecent will jt look for you 
to ſtand frightening Folks at your Window, 
when you ſhould have been in your Coftin 
theſe three Hours? In ſhort, what with Un- 
dertakers, Embalmers, Joiners, Sextons, 
and your damned Elegy-hawkers, upon a 
late Practitioner in Phyſick and Aſtrology, 
J got not one Wink of Sleep that Night, 
nor ſcarce a Moment's Reſt ever ſince. Now, 
I doubt not, but this villainous Squire has 
the Impudence to aſſert, that theſe are en- 
tirely Strangers to him; he, good Man, 
knoweth nothing of the Matter; and honeſt 
Jaac Bickerſtaff, 1 warrant you, is more a 
Man of Honour, than to be an Accomplicę 
with a Pack of Raſcals, that walk the 
Streets on Nights, and diſturb good People, 
in their Beds, But he is out, if he thinks the 

whole World js blind; for there is one John 
Partrige can ſmell a Knave as far as Grub- 
A treet, although he lieth in the moſt exalted 
Garret, and N himſelf Squife: But J 
. will 
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will keep my Temper, and proceed i in the 


N arration. 


I could not ſtir out of Doors for the Space 
of three Months after this, but preſently one 
cometh up to me in the Street, Mr. Par- 
trige, that Coffin you was laſt Buried ! in, I 


| Have not been yet paid for. Doctor, cried 


another Dog, how do you think People can 
live by making of Graves for nothing ? Next 
Time you die, you may even toll out the Bell 
yourſelf for Ned. A third Rogue tippeth 
me by the Elbow, and wondereth how I 
have the Conſcience to ſneak Abroad, with- 


out paying my Funeral Expences. Lord, 


ſayeth one, I durſt have ſwore that was ho- 
neſt Dr. Partrige, my old Friend; but, 
poor Man! he is gone. I beg your Pardon, 
ſayeth another, you look ſo like my old Ac- 
quaintance that I uſed to conſult on ſome 


private Occafions, but, alack ! he is gone 
the Way of all F leſh. Look, look, look, 


crieth a Third, after a competent Space of 


ſtaring at me; would not one think our 
Neighbour the Almanack-maker was crept 
out of his Grave, to take the other Peep at 


8 the Stars in this World, and ſhew how 


much he is improved in Fortune-telling by 
having taken a Journey to the other? 
' Nay, the very Reader of our Pariſh, a 


a good, ſober, diſcreet Perſon, hath ſent two 


or three Times for me to come and be bu- 
ried 
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ried decently, or ſend him ſufficient Reaſons 
to the contrary; or, if I have been interred 
in any other Pariſh, to produce my Certifi- 
cate as the Act requireth. My poor Wife 
is almoſt run diſtracted with being called 
Widow Partrige, when ſhe knoweth it is 
| falſe; and once a Term ſhe is cited into the 
Court, to take out Letters of Adminiſtra- 
tion. But the greateſt Grievance is, a paul- 
try Quack, that taketh up my Calling juſt 
under my Noſe, and in his printed Direc- 
tions with N. B.-----ſayeth, hy liveth in the 
_ Houſe of the late ingenious Mr. Partrige, 
an eminent Practitioner in Leather, Phyſick, 
and Aſtrology. . 

But, to ſhew how far the wicked Spirit of 
Enyy, Malice, and Reſentment can hurry 
ſome Men, my nameleſs old Perſecutor had 
provided mea MonumentattheStone-cutter's, 
and would have it erected in the Patiſh 


Church; and this Piece of notorious and 


expenſive Villainy had actually ſucceeded, 
if I had not uſed my utmoſt Intereſt with 
the Veſtry, where it was carried at laſt but 
by two Voices, that I am alive. That Stra- 
. tagem failing, out cometh a long fable Ele- 
„ bedecked with Hour-glaſſes, Mattocks, 
Sculls, Spades, and Skeletons, with an Epi- 
taph as confidently written to abuſe me and 
my Profeſſion, as if I had been under 
Ground theſe * Years. 

5 And, 
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And, after ſuch barbarous Treatment as - 
this, can the World blame me, when I aſk, 
What is become of the Freedom of an Eng- 
h/hman? And where is the Liberty and Pro- 
perty that my old glorious Friend came over 
to aſſert? We have drove Popery out of the 
Nation, and ſent Slavery to foreign Climes. 


The Arts only remain in Bondage; when a 


Man of Science and Character ſhall be openly 
inſulted, in the Midſt of the many uſeful. 

Services he is daily payin g the Publick, Was 

it ever heard, even in Turkey or Algiers, 
that a State Aſtrologer was bantered out of 
his Life by an ignorant Imppſtor, or bawled 
out of the World by a Pack of villainous 


_ deep-mouthed Hawkers? Though I print 


Almanacks, and publiſh. Advertiſements; 
although I produce Certificates under the 
Miniſter and Church-Wardens Hands, I am 
alive, and atteſt the ſame on Oath at Quarter 
Seſſions; out cometh, A full and true Rela- 


tion of the Death and Interment of JohN 


PARTRIGE : Truth is bore down, Atteſta- 
tions neglected, the Teſtimony of ſober Per- 
ſons deſpiſed, and a Man is looked upon by 


his Neighbours, as if he had been ſeven 


Years dead, and is buried alive in the Midff 


fo his Friends and Acquaintance. 


Now can any Man of common St 
think it conſiſtent with the Honour of my 
Profeſſion, and not much beneath the Dig- _ 

jo nity 
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nity of a Philoſopher, to ſtand bawling be- 
fore his own Door----Alive! alive! Ho! 
The famous Dr. Partrige! No Counterfeit, 
but all alive! As if I had the twelve 
Celeſtial Monſters of the Zodiac to ſhew 
within, or was forced for a Livelihood to 
turn Retailer to May and Bartholomew Fairs. 
Therefore, if her Majeſty would but gra- 
ciouſly be pleaſed to think a Hardſhip of 
this Nature worthy her Royal Conſideration 
and the next Parliament, in their great Wiſ- 
dom, caſt but an Eye towards the deplora- 
ble Caſe of their old Philomath, that annual- 
ly beſtoweth his poetical good - Wiſhes on 
them: I am ſure, there is one IJſaac Bicker- 

zaff, Eſq; would ſoon be truſſed up for his 
bloody Predictions, and putting good Sub- 
jects in Terror of their Lives: And that 
henceforward to murder a Man by Way of 


of Prophecy, and bury him in a printed 


Letter, either to a Lord or Commoner, 
ſhall as legally entitle him to the preſent 
Poſſeſſion of Tyburn, as if he robbed on 
the Highway, or cut your Throat in Bed. 

I ſhall demonſtrate to the Judicious, that 
France and Rome are at the Bottom of this 
horrid Conſpiracy againſt me; and that Cul- 
prit aforeſaid is a Popiſb Emiſſary, hath paid 
his Viſits to St. Germains, and is now in the 


Meaſures of Lewis XIV. That, in attempt- 
ing 
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ing my Reputation, there is a general Maſ- 


facre of Learning deſigned in theſe Realms: 


And, through my Sides, there is a Wound 


given to all the Proteſtant Almanack-Makers | 


in the Univerſe, - 


'Vivat Regina. 


A F A- 
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The BRITISH WIZARD. 


Written above a Thoufand Years ago, and 


relating to the Year 1709. 
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With Explanatory NoTzs, By T. N. Philomath, 


83 a E's Ts, * 


Written in the Vear 1709. 


— 
9 


** 1111 


AS T Vear was publiſhed a Paper of 

Predictions, pretended to be written 
by one Jſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; but the true 
Deſign of it was to ridicule the Art of Aſtro- 
logy, and expoſe its Profeſſors as ignorant, 
or Impoſtors. Againſt this Imputation, Dr. 
Partrige hath learnedly vindicated himſelf 
in his Almanack for that Vear. 


For 
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Walke ſans wetyng Shoes ne Holen. 


Nor ſhall grin Berrps ma 


- $960 MERLIN. ade: 


For a farther Defence of this famous Art, 
1 have thought fit to preſent the World with 


the following Prophecy. The Original is 


ſaid to be of the famous Merlin, who lived 


5 about a thouſand Vears ago: And the fol- 


lowing Tranflation is Two Hundred Years 
old; for it ſeemeth to be written near the 
End of Henry the Seventh's Reign. I 
found it in an old Edition of Merlins Pro- 
phecies; imprinted at London by Fohan 


Houkyns, in the Year» 1530, Page 39. 1 


ſet it down Word for Word in the old Or- 
thography, and ſhall take Leave to ſubjoin 
a few explanatory Notes. 


EDEN and TEN added to 77 
Of FE * hiz Woe thys is t 


An a "yvere twys p-frozes, ; 


Then cometh foorth, Ich underſtonde 
From Towne of Stoffe to fatten Londe, 


5 An herdie Chifran, woe the Morne 


To Fraunce that evere he was borne. 

Then ſhall the Fpthe beweple his Bolle : : 
up the Tolle. 

Yonge —— ſhall again mifcarrye: 


And Norways Prpd again ſhall marrep. 


And from the Tree where Bloſums fele, 
Nike Fruit ſhall come, and all is wele. 
Keaums ſhall daunce Honde in Donde 
And it ſhall be merpe in old Englonde : 
Then old Englonde ſhall be no more, 


And no Wan ſhall be forie therefore. 


' Geryon ſhall have three Hades agapne, 
Sill Og maketh them but twapne. 
Seven 
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Seuen and Ten, &c. ] This Line deſcribes the 
Year when theſe Events ſhall happen. Seven 
and Ten make Seventeen, which I explain 
| feventeen Hundred, and this Number added 
to Nine makes the Year we are now in; fer 
it muſt be underſtood of the natural Year; 
which begins the firft of January. 


Tamys Ryvere twys, &c.) The River 
Thames frozen twice in one Year, fo as Men 


do walk on it, is a very ſignal Accident; 


which perhaps hath not fallen out for ſeveral 
Hundred Years before; and is the Reaſon 
why ſome Aſtrologers have thought that 
this Prophecy could never be fulfilled, be- 
cauſe they imagined ſuch a Thing could ne- 
ver happen in our Climate. 5 
From Towne of Stoffe, &c.] T his is 4 
plain Deſignation of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. One Kind of Stuff uſed to fatten 
Land is called Marle, and every Body knows, 
that Borough is a Name for a Town; and 
this Way of Expreflion is after the uſual 
dark Manner of old Aſtrological Predictions. 
Then ſball the Fyſhe, &c.] By the Fiſh is 
underſtood the Dauphin of France, as the 
King's eldeſt Sons are called: It is here 
ſaid, he ſhall lament the Loſs of the Duke 
of Burgundy, called the Befſe, which is an 
old Engliſb Word for E or 
Crook-back, as that Duke is known to be: 
And the — ſeemeth to mean, that 


he 
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be ſhould be overcome, or ſlain. By the 


Grin Berrys, in the next Line, is meant the 
young Duke of Berry, the Dauphin's third 
Son, who ſhall not have Valour or Fortune 
enough to ſupply the Loſs of his eldeſt Bro- 


_—_ 


Yonge Symnele, &c.] g By | Symnele is 
meant the pretended Prince of Wales ; who, 
if he effereth to attempt any Thing againſt 
England, ſhall miſcarry as he did before. 
Lambert Symnel is the Name of a young Man 
noted in our Hiſtories for perſonating the 
Son (as I remember) of Edward the Fourth. 
Aud Norways Pryd, &c.] I cannot gueſs 
who is meant by Norways Pride“, —— 
the Reader may, as well as the Senſe of the 


two following Lines. | 
EReaums, &c.] Reaums, or, as the Word 


is now, Realms, is the old Name of King- 


doms: And this is a very plain Prediction of 
our happy Union, with the Felicities that 
ſhall attend it. It is added, that Old Eng- 


land ſhall be no more, and yet no Man ſhall 

be ſorry for it. And, indeed, properly ſpeak- 
ing, England is no more; for the whole 
Iſland is one Kingdom, under the Name of 
Britain. N | 


Geryon 


* Queen Annz. The Prophecy means, that ſhe 


- , ſhould marry a ſecond Time, and have Children that 


would live, 
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ſhall, &c.] This Prediction, al.” 


«Bp ſomewhat obſcure, is wonderfully 


adapt. Geryon is ſaid to have been a King of 


Spain, whom Hercules flew. It was a Fic- 
tion of the Poets, that he had three Heads, 
which the Author fayeth he ſhall have again. 
That is, Spain ſhall have three Kings; which 
is now wonderfully verified: For, beſides the 
King of Portugal, which properly is Part of 
| Spain, there are now two Rivals for Spain 


Charles and Philip. But Charles being de- 
ſcended from the Count of Hapſburgh, Foun- 
der of the Auſtrian Family, ſhall ſoon make 


thoſe Heads but two : by overturning 8 
and driving him out of Spain. 


Some of theſe Predictions are already ful- 

filled; and it is highly probable the reſt may 
be in due Time: And, I think, I have not 
forced the Words, by my Explanation, into 


any other Senſe than what they will naturally 


bear. If this be granted, I am ſure it muſt 
be alſo allowed, that the Author (whoever he 
was) was a Perſon of extraordinary Sagacity ; 
and that Aſtrology, brought to ſuch Perfec- 
tion as this, is, by no Means, an Art to be de- 
_ whatever Mr. Bzcker/taff, or other 
merry Gentlemen, are pleaſed to think. As 
to the Tradition of theſe Lines, having been 
writ in the Original by Merlin; 3 I conieſs, I 
lay not much Weight upon it: But it is 
"You. . O enough 
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enough to juſtify their Authority, that the 
Book from whence I have tranſcribed them, 
was printed 170 Years ago, as appeareth by 
the Title Page. - For the Satisfaction of any 
Gentleman, who may be either doubtful of 
the Truth, or curious to be informed; I 
ſhall give Order to have the very Book ſent 
to the Printer of this Paper, with Directions 

to let any Body ſee it that pleaſeth; becauſe 
. believe it is SPI ſcarce, - ' - 
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ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Es. 
Againſt what is objected to him by Mr. 


 PaRTRIGE, in his Almanack for the pre- 
_ ſent Year 1709. EST | 


= By the ſaid Isa Ac BickersTAFF, Ef; 


KEEN 


Written in the Vear 1709. 


— —_ 


MI Partrige hath been lately pleaſed 
to treat me after a very rough Man- 
ner, in that which is called, His Almanack 
for the preſent Vear: Such Uſage is very 
undecent from one Gentleman to another, and 


doth not at all contribute to the Diſcovery of 


Truth; which ought to be the great End in 
all Diſputes of the Learned. Jo call a Man 
Fool, and Villain, and impudent Fellow, only 
for differing from him in a Point merely ſpe- 
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culative, is, in my humble Opinion, a very 
improper Stile for a Perſon of his Education. 
I appeal to the learned World, whether, in 
my laſt Year's Predictions, I gave him the 
leaſt Provocation for ſuch unworthy Treats 
ment. Philoſophers have differed in all 
Ages, but the diſcreeteſt among them haye 


always differed as became Philoſophers. 


Scurrility and Paſſion, in a Controverſy 


among Scholars, is juſt fo much of nothing 


to the Purpoſe; and, at beſt, a tacit Con- 
feſſion of a weak Cauſe: My Concern is not 
ſo much for my own Reputation, as that of 
the Republick of Letters, which Mr. Par- 
trige hath endeavoured to wound through 
my Sides. If Men of publick Spirit muſt 


be ſuperciliouſly treated for their ingenious 
| Attempts ; how will true ufeful Knowledge 


be ever advanced? I wiſh Mr. Partrige knew 


the Thoughts which foreign Univer fittes have 
conceived of his ungenerous Proceedings 


with me; . but I am too tender of his Repu- 


tation to publiſh them to the World. That 


Spirit of Envy and Pride, which blaſteth ſo 
many riſing Geniuſes in our Nation, is yet 


unknown among Profeſſors abroad: The 
Neceſſity of juſtifying myſelf will excuſe my 
Vanity, when I tell the Reader that I have 


near an Hundred honorary Letters from ſe- 
veral Parts of Europe, (ſome as far as Muſ- 


uy e in * of wy Performance ; ; beſides 


ſeve ral 
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ſeveral others, which, as I have. been credi- 
bly informed, were opened in the Poſt-Office, 
and never ſent me. * It is true, the Ingui- 

fation' in Portugal was pleaſed to burn my 
Predictions, and condemn. the Author and 
Readers of them; but, I hope, at-the ſame 
Time, it will be conſidered in how deplora- 


ble a State Learning lieth at preſent in that 


Kingdom: And, with. the profoundeſt Ve- 
neration for crowned Heads, I will preſume 
to add, that it a little concerned bs Majeſty 


of Portugal, to interpoſe his Authority in 


Behalf of a Scholar and a Gentleman, the 
Subject of a Nation with which he is now 


in ſo ſtrict an Alliance, But the other King- 


doms and States of Europe have treated me 
with more Candour and Generofity. If I 
had Leave to print the Latin Letters tran- 
ſmitted to me from foreign Parts, they 
would fill a Volume, and be a full Defence 
againſt all that Mr. Partrige, or his Accom- 
plices of the Portugal Inquiſition, will be 
ever able to object; Who, by the Way, are 
the only Enemies my Predictions have ever 
met with at Home or Abroad. But, I hope, 
I know better what is due to the Honour of 
a a learned Correſpondence, in ſo tender a Point. 
Vet ſome of thoſe illuſtrious Perſons will, 
SEL: O 3 perhaps, 


„ This is a Fact, as the Author was aſſured by Sir 
Paul Methuen, then Ambaſſador to that Crown. | 
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perhaps, excuſe me for tranſcribing a Paſſage 
or two in my own- Vindication. The moſt * 
learned Monſieur Leibnitz thus addreſſeth 
to me his third Letter: 1/lufirifimo Bicker-. 
fraffio Aftrologiæ Inflauratori, &c. Monſieur 
le Clerc, quoting my Predictions in a Frea- 
tiſe he publiſhed laſt Year, is pleaſed to ſay, 


La nuperrime Bi cker ſtaſſius, nobilis Anglus, | | 


Aſtrologorum - hujuſce Seculi facile Princeps. 
Signior Magliabecchi, the Great Duke's fa- 
mous Library-keeper, ſpendeth almoſt his 
whole Letter in Compliments and Praiſes. 
It is true, the renowned Profeſſor of Aftro- 
nomy at Utrecht ſeemeth to differ from me in 
one Article; but it is after the modeſt Man- 
ner that becometh a Philoſopher; as, Pace 
tanti viri dixerim : And, Page 55, he ſeem- 
eth to lay the Error upon the Printer, (as 
indeed it ought) and ſayeth, vel ſorſan error 
Typographi, cum ali „ BY ar vi r 
dotF1ſfimus, VC. 

It Mr. Partrige had folldwed theſe Ex- 
amples i in the Controverſy between us, he 
might have ſpared me the Trouble of juſti- | 
fying myſelf in fo publick a Manner. I be- 
lieve few Men are readier to own their Error 
than I, or more BEING to thoſe who will 


pleaſe 


The Quotations here inſerted are in Imitation of 
Dr. Bentley, in ſome Part of the famous Controverſy 
between him and Charles Boyle, after wards Earl of Or- 
rery, and Knight of the — | 


4 
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pleaſe to inform him of them. But it ſeems 


this Gentleman, inſtead of encouraging tlie 


Progreſs of his own Art, is pleaſed to look 
upon all Attempts of that Kind as an Inva- 
ſion of his Province. He hath been indeed 
ſo wiſe, as to make no Objection againſt the 
Truth of my Predictions, except in one 
ſingle Point, relating to himſelf; And, to 
demonſtrate how much Men are blinded by 


their own Partiality, I do ſolemnly aſſure the 


Reader, that he is the only Per ſon from whom 
I ever heard that Objection offered; which 


Conſideration alone, I think, will take oft 


all its Weight. ant fee oe ST 

With my utmoſt Endeavours, I have not 
been able to trace above two Objections ever 
made againſt the Truth of my laſt Year's 
Prophecies : The firſt is of a Frenchman, 


who was ne to publiſh to the World, 


that the Cardinal de Noailles was fill alive 
notwithtanding the pretended Prophecy of Mon- 
ſieur Biquerſtaffe : But how far a. Frenchman, 
a Papiſt, and an Enemy is to be believed, in 
his own Cauſe; againſt an Engliſh Proteſtant, 
who is /rue to the Governinent, I (hall leave to 
the candid and impartial Reader. 

The other Objection is the unhappy Oc- 


caſion of this Diſcourſe; and felateth to an 


Article in my Predictions, which foretold 
the Death of Mr. Partrige to happen on 
March 29, 1708. This he is pleaſed to 
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contradict abſolutely in the Almanack he hath 
publiſhed for the preſent Year; and in that 
ungentlemanly Manner, {pardon the Ex- 
preſſion) as I have above related. In that 
Work, he very roundly afferteth, That he 
is not only now alive, but was likewiſe alive 
upon that very 29th of March, when I had 
Joretold he ſhould die. This is the Subject 
of the preſent Controverſy between us; 
which I deſign to handle with all Brevity, 
Perſpecuity, and Calmneſs. In this Diſ- 
. pute, I am ſenſible, the Eyes, not only of 
England, but of all Europe, will be upon 
us: And the Learned in every Country will, 
1 doubt not, take Part on that Side where 
they find moſt Appearance of Reaſon and 
VVV 
Without entering into Criticiſms of Chro- 
nology about the Hour of his Death; I ſhall 
only prove, that Mr. Partrige is not alive. 
And my firſt Argument is thus: Above a 
thouſand Gentlemen having bought his Al- 
manacks for this Vear, meerly to find what 
he ſaid againſt me; at every Line they read, 
they would lift up their Eyes, and cry out, 
between Rage and Laughter, They were ſure 
no Man alive ever writ ſuch damned Stuff as 
this. Neither did J ever hear that Opinion 
diſputed: So that Mr. Partrige lieth under 
a Dilemma, either of diſowning his Alma- 
, nack, or allowing himſelf to be no Man 
2 3 . alive. 
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alive. But now, if an informed Carcaſs 
walketh till about, and is pleaſed to call 
itſelf Partrige; Mr. Bickerftaff doth not 
think himſelf any Way anſwerable for that. 


Neither had the ſaid Carcaſs any Right to 


-beat the poor Boy, who happened to paſs by 
it in the Street, crying, A full and true Ac- 
-count f Dr. Partrige's Death, &c. 


Secondly, Mr. Partrige pretendeth to tell 


Fortunes 22 recover. ſtolen Goods : which 
all the Pariſh fayeth he muſt do by conver- 
fing with the Devil, and other evil Spirits: 
And no wiſe Man will ever allow he could 


converſe perſonally with _— until after 


he was dead. 

Thirdly, I will plainly prove hind to be 
dead out 25 his own Almanack for this Year, 
and from the very Paſſage which he pro- 


duceth to make us think him alive. He 


there ſayeth, Ie is not only now alive, but 
dss alſo alive 1pon that very 29th of March, 


which T foretold he ſhould die on: By this he 
declareth his Opinion, that a Man may be 


alive b, who was not alive a Twelvemonth 


ago. And, indeed, there lies the Sophiſtry 
of his Argument. He dareth not aſſert, he 
was alive ever ſince the 29th of March, but 
that he is now alive, and was ſo on that Day; 
I grant the latter, for he did not die until 
Night, as appeareth by the printed Account 
0 his Death, in a Letter to a Lord; and 

whether 
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whether he be fince | revived ' J leave the 
World to judge: This, indeed, is perfect 
cavilling, and I am aſhamed to dwell. yay 
= lon er upon it. 
| | ide 1 will appeal to Mr. Partrige 
_ himſelf, whether it be probable I could have 
been ſo indiſcreet, to begin my Predictions 
with the only Falſhood that ever Was pre- 
tended to be in them; and this in an Affair 
at Home, where 1 had ſo many —.— 
ties to be exact; and muſt have given ſuch 
Advantages againſt me to a Pefſon of Mt. 
= Partriges Wit and Learning; who, if he 
could poſſibly have raiſed one ſingle Objec- 
tion more againſt the Truth of my Prophe- | 
cies; wonld hardly have ſpare me, 
And here I mult take Occaſion to reprove_ 
the abovementioned Writer of the Relation 
of Mr. Partrige's Death, in a Letter to a 
Lord; who was pleaſed to tax me with a 
Miſtake of four whole Hours in my Calcula- 
tion of that Event. I muſt confeſs, this 
Cenſure, pronounced with an Air of Cern - 
tainty, in a Matter that ſo nearly concerned 
me, and by a prejudicious Author, moved me 
not a little. But although I were at that 
Time out of Town, yet ſeveral of my 
Friends, whoſe Curioſity had led them to be 
exactly informed, (for as to my own Part, 
Having no Doubt at all of the Matter, I never 
once thought of it) aſſured me computed 


41 
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to ſomething under Half an Hour, which, 
(I ſpeak my private Opinion) is an 
Error of no very great Magnitude, that 
Men ſhould raiſe Clamour about it. I ſhall 
only ſay, it would not be amiſs, if that 
Author would henceforth be more ten- 
der of other Mens Reputation as well as his 
own. It is well there were no more Miſtakes 
of that Kind; if there had, I preſume he 
would have told me of them With as little 
Ceremony. 


There is one Objedtion a onkinds Mr. | Dian; 
trige's Death, which I have ſometimes met 


with, although indeed very ſlightly offered; 
That he ſtill continueth to write Almanacks: 


But this is no more than what is common to 
all of that Profeſſion; Gadbury, Poor Robin, 


Dove, Wing, and ſeveral others, do yearly 


publiſh their Almanacks, although ſeveral . 


of them have been dead fince before the 
Revolution. Now the natural Reaſon of this 
I take to be, that whereas it is the Privilege 
of other Authors, to live after their Deaths'; 
Almanack-Makers are only excluded; be- 
cauſe. their Diſſertations treating only upon 


the Minutes as they paſs, become uſeleſs as 
thoſe go off. In Conſideration: of which, 
Time, whoſe Regiſters they are, gives them 


a Leaſe in Reverſion, to continue their 
Works after their Death. 


| I ſhould 
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I ſhould not have given the Publick or 
myſelf the Trouble of this Vindication, if 


my Name had not been made Uſe of by ſe- 


veral Perſons, to whom; I never lent it; one 


of which, a few Days ago, was pleaſed to 


father on me a new Set of Predictions: But 
I think. theſe are Things too ſerious to be 
trifled with. It grieved me to the Heart, 
when I faw my Labours, which had coſt me 
ſo much Thought and Watching, bawled 


about by common Hawkers, which I only 
Intended for the weighty. Conſideration of 


the: graveſt Perſons, « This prejudiced the 
World ſo much, at firſt, that ſeveral of my 
Friends had the Afﬀucance to aſk me, -Whe- 


ther I were in Jeſt? To which I only an- 


5 {wered coldly, That the Event will ſhew. 


But it is the Talent of our Age and Nation, 
to turn Things of the greateſt Importance 
into Ridicule. When the End of the Year 
had v#rified all my Prediction; out cometh 
Mr. Partriges Almanack, | diſputing: the 
Point of his Death; fo that I am employed, 

like the General who was forced to kill his 


Enemies twice over, whom a Necromancer 
had raiſed to Life. If Mr. Partrige hath 


practiſed the ſame Experiment 2. himſelf, 
and be again alive; long may. He continue ; 


ſo; but that doth not in the leaſt contradict 


my Veracity: For, 1 think, 1 have clearly 


proved, 5 n n that 
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he died at fartheſt within Half an Hour of 
the Time I foretold; and not four Hours 
ſooner, as the abovementioned Author, in 
his Letter to a Lord, hath maliciouſly ſug- 
geſted, with Deſign to blaſt my Credit, * 
chargin g me with ſo groſs a * 
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To the CounTss of RERELEY 1 


\ 


Maran, 
M Intention in ning your Lady- 


ſhip's Name is not, after the com- 


mon Form, to deſire your Protection of the 
following * ; "which I take to be a very 


unrea- 


* EI zabeth, Daughter of Baptif Neel, Viſcount ' 
05 a9 and Siſter to Edward Earl of Cainſbo- 
roug 
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umi eaſonable Requeſt; ſince by being in- | 
ſcribed to your Ladyſhip, although without 1 | 
your Knowledge, and from a concealed | | 

| 


Hand, you cannot recommend them with-. _ = 
out ſome. Suſpicion of Partiality. My real 14 
Deſign is, I confeſs, the very ſame I have 
often deteſted in moſt Dedications ; That of | 
publiſhing your Praiſes to the World. Not 4 
upon the Subject of your noble Birth, for] "JF 


know others as noble; or of the Greatneſs ; | 
of your Fortune, for I know others far UE! 
greater; or of that beautiful Race (the 4M 
Images of their Parents) which calleth you 44 


Mother : For even this may, perhaps, have 
been equalled in ſome other Age, or Coun-  _ 
try. Beſides, none of theſe Advantages do F 
derive any Accompliſhments to the Owners; 1 
but ſerve, at beſt, only to adorn what they _ | 
really poſſeſs. What I intend is your Piety, 
Truth, good Senſe and good Nature, Affa- = 
2 and Charity; wherein I wiſh your 1 
adyſhip had many Equals, or any Supe- 
riors; and I with I could fay, I knew them 4 
too; for then your Ladyſhip might have, 4 
had a Chance to eſcape this Addreſs. In | 
the mean Time, I think it highly neceſſary _ 
for the Intereſt of Virtue and Religion, that _— 
the whole Kingdom ſhould be informed in | 


| ſome Parts of your Character: For Inſtance ; — 
That the eaſieſt and politeſt Converſation, 
us with the trueſt Piety, may be obſerved 3 


£ both. 
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in your Ladyſhip, in as great Perfection, as 


they were ever ſeen apart in any other Per- 


ſons. That, by your Prudence and Manage- 
ment under ſeveral Diſadvantages, you have 
oped the Luſtre of that moſt noble 

amily into which you are grafted, and 
which the unmeaſurable Profuſion of An- 
ceſtors, for many Generations, had too much 
eclipſed. 'Then, how happily you perform 
every Office of Life, to which Providence 
hath called you: In the Education of thoſe 
two incomporable Daughters, whoſe Con- 
duct is ſo univerſally admired; in every Duty 
of a prudent, complying, affectionate Wife; 
in that Care which deſcendeth to the mean- 
eſt of your Domeſticks; and, laſtly, in that 
endleſs Bounty to the Poor, and Diſcretion 
where to diſtribute it. I infiſt on my Opi- 


nion, that it is of Importance for the Pub- 


lick to know this, and a great deal more of 


your Ladyſhip; yet whoever goeth about to 


inform them ſhall, inſtead of finding Credit, 
perhaps be cenſured for a Flatterer. 'To 
avoid ſo-uſual a Reproach, I declare this to 
be ho Dedication ; but meerly an Introduc- 


tion to a Propoſal for the Advancement of 
Religion and Morals, by tracing, however 


imperfectly, ſome few Lineaments in the 
Character of a Lady, who hath ſpent all 
her Life in the Practice and Promotion of 


MONO 
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MON & all the schemes offered ts 


the Publick in this projecting Age, I 


there have never been any for the Improve- 
ment of Religion and Morals: Which, be- 
ſides the Piety of the Deſign from the Con- 


ſequences of ſuch a Reformation in à future 


Life, would be the beſt natural Means for 
advancing the publick Felicity of the State, 


as well as the preſent Happineſs of every 


Individual. For, as much as Faith and 
gether confident they might, in a ſhort 
Time, and with no very great Trouble, be 
raiſed to as high a Perfection as Numbers are 
capable of receiving. Indeed, the Methe 

is ſo eaſy and obvious, and ſome. preſent 


W 


pportunities ſo good, that, in order to have 


O 

this Project reduced to Practice, there ſeem- 

eth to want nothing more than to put thoſe 
in mind, who by their Honour, Duty, and 


© Intereſt, are chiefly concerned. 


hut, becauſe it is idle to propels Reme-. 
e Diſeaſe, 
— or 


dies before we are aſſured of t 


Have obſerved, with ſome Diſpleaſure, that 


Morality are declined among us, I am alto- 
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or to be in Fear until we are convinced of 
the Danger, I ſhall firſt ſhew, in general, 
that n is extremely corrupted in 
Religion and Morals; and then I will offer 
a ſhort Scheme for the Reformation of 
„„ . 
As to the firſt; I know it is reckoned. but 
ja Form of Speech, when Divines complain 
of the Wickedneſs of the Age: However, 
T belieye, upon a fair Compariſon with other 


1 
1 


Times and Countries, it would be found an 
, 
For firſt, to deliver nothing but plain 
Matter of Fact, without Exaggeration or 
Satyr, I ſuppoſe it will be granted, that 
" hardly One in a Hundred among our People 
of Quality, or Gentry, appeareth to act by 
a any Prigeiple of Religion. That great 
Numbers of them do intirely diſcard it, and 
are ready to own their Diſbelief of all Reve- 
lation in ordinary -Diſcourſe, - Nor is the 
| Caſe much better among the N * eſpe- 
cially in great Towns, where the rophane- 
neſs: and Ignorance of Handicraftſman, ſmall 
Traders, Servants, and the like, are to a 
Degree very hard to be imagined greater. 
Then, it is obſerved abroad, that no Race 
of Mortals hath ſo little Senſe of Religion 
as the Erng/b Soldiers: To confirm which, 
I have been often told by great Officers in 
the Army, that, in the whole Cores of 
their 


* 


= 
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their Acquaintance, they could not recollect 
three of their Profeſſion, who ſeemed to re- 
75 or believe one Syllable of the Goſpel: 

\nd the ſame; at leaft, may be affirmed of 
the Fleet. The Conſequences of all which; 
upon the Actions of Men, art equally ma- 
nifeſt. They never go about, as in former 
Times, to hide or palliate their Vices ; but 
Expoſe them freely to View, like any other 
common Occurrences of Life, without the 
leaſt Reproach from the World, or them- 
ſelves. For Inſtance, any Man will tell 
you, he intendeth to be drunk this Evening, 
or was ſo laſt Night, with as little Ceremony 


or Scruple, as he would tell you the Time 


of the Day. He will let you know he is 
gang 4 Wench, or that he hath got a 4 
Clap; with as much Indifferency as he would 
4 Piece of publick News. He will fwear, 
curſe, or blaſpheme; without the leaſt Paſ- 
ſion or Provocation. And although all Re- 
gard for Reputation be not quite laid aſide 
in the other Sex; it is, however, at ſo low 
an Ebb, that very few among them ſeem to 
think Virtue; and Conduct, of any Neceſ- 
fity for 5 it. If this be not ſb, how 
cometh it to paſs, that Women of tainted 
eputations find the ſame Coutitenance and 
Reception in all publick Places, with thoſe 
of the niceſt Virtue, who pay and receive 
Viſits from them, without any Manner of 
885 F . © Scruple? 


— 


oer 

Scruple? Which Proceeding, as it is N | 
old among us, ſo I take it to be of moſt 
pernicious Conſequence. It looketh like 
a Sort of compounding between Virtue and. 
Vice; as if a Woman were allowed. to be 
vicious, provided ſhe be not profligate: as if 
there were a certain Point where Gallantry 
endeth, and Infamy beginneth; or that an 
Hundred criminal 1 were not as par- 
"dopable.as Half Score 
BhBeſide thoſe Corruptions already men- 

tioned, it would be endleſs to enumerate 
ſuch as ariſe from the Exceſs of Play, or 
Gaming: The Cheats, the Quarrels, the 


Oaths, and Blaſphemies among, the Men: 


among the Women, the Neglect of Houſe- 
hold Affairs, the unlimited Freedoms, the 
undecent Paſſion; and, laſtly, the known. 


Inlet to all Lewdneſs, when, after an ill 


Run, the Peron muſt anſwer the Defects 
of the Purſe: The Rule on ſuch Occaſions 
holding true in Play, as it doth in Law; 
Nuod non habet in Crumena, luat in Corpore. 
But all theſe are Trifles in Compariſon, if 
we ſtep into other Scenes, and confider the 
Fraud and Cozenage of trading Men and 
Shop-keepers: That infatiable Gulph of 
Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, The Law : The 


open Traffick of all civil and military Em- 


| ployments (I wiſh it reſted there) without 
the leaſt Regard to Merit or Qualifications : 
© 0 08 5 n 
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The corrupt Management of Men in Office: 
The many deteſtable Abuſes in chuſingthoſe, 

who repreſent the People; with the Ma- 
nagement of Intereſt and Factions among 
the Repreſentatives: To which I muſt be 
bold to add the Ignorance among ſome of 
the lower Clergy; the mean ſervile Temper 
of others; the pert pragmatical Demeanour - 
of ſeveral young Stagers in Divinity, upon 
their firſt producing ' themſelves into the | 
World; with many other Circumſtances E 
needleſs, or rather invidious to mention; 
which, falling in with the Corruptions al- 
ready related, have, however unjuſtly, almoſt _ 
rendered the whole Order contemptible. 
This is a ſhort View of the general De- 
pravities among us, without entering into - 
Neon which would be an endleſs La- 
bour. Now, as univerſal and deep-rooted 
as theſe Corruptions appear to be, I am ut- 
terly deceived if an effectual Remedy might 

not be applied to moſt of them; neither am 
T at preſent upon a wild ſpeculative Project, 
but ſuch a one as may be eaſily put in Exe- 
cution. e l 

For, while the Prerogative of giving all 
Employments continueth in the Crown, ei- 
ther immediately or by Subordination, it is 
in the Power of the Prince to make Piety 

and Virtue become the Faſhion of the Age; 
if at the ſame Time he would make them 


** 
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| neceſlary Qualifications for Favour and Pre- 


ferment. 
It is clear from preſent Experience, that 
the bare Example of the beſt Prince will 
not have any 3 Influence where the 
Age is very corrupt. For when was there 
ever a better Prince on the Throne than the 
preſent Queen? I do not talk of her Talent 
for Government, her Love of the People, 
or any other Qualities that are purely regal; 
but her Piety, Charity, Temperance, Con- 
jugal Love, and whatever other Virtues.dp 
beſt adorn a private Life; wherein, without 
Queſtion or F lattery, ſhe hath no Superior : "Th 
Yet neither will it be Satire or peeviſh In- 
vective to affirm, that I nfidelity and Vice 
are not much diminiſhed ſince Her coming 
to the Crown, nor will, in Probability, un 
til more effectual Remedies be provided. 
Thus human Nature 3 to lie FR 
this Diſadvantage, that the Example alone 
of a vicious Prince will in Time corrupt an 
Age; but the Example of a good one will 
not be ſufficient to reform it without further 
| Endeavours. Princes muſt therefore ſup 1 
this Defect by a vigorous Exerciſe of 
Authority, which the Law hath left thaw 
by making it every Man's Intereſt and Ho- 
nour to cultivate Religion and Virtue; by 
rendering Vice a Diſgrace, and the certain 


Ryin to Freferment and Pretenſions: All 
which | 


— — — 
— 
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which they ſhould firſt attempt in their own 
Courts and Families. For Inſtance, might 
not the Queen's Domeſticks of the middle, 
and lower Sort be obliged upon Penalty of 
_ Suſpenſion, or Loſs of their Employments, 
to a conſtant weekly Attendance on the Ser- 
vice of the Church; to a decent Behaviour 
in it; to receive the Sacrament four Times a 
Year; to avoid Swearing and irreligious pro- 
fane Diſcourſes; and to the Appearance at 
leaſt of Temperance and Chaſtity? Might 
not the Care of all this be com to the 
ſtrict Inſpection of proper Officers? Might 
not thoſe of higher Rank, and nearer Acceſs 
to her Majeſty, receive her own Commands 
to the ſame Purpoſe, and be countęnanced 
or disfavoured according as they obey ?' 


Might not the Queen lay her Injunctions on 


the Biſhops, - and other great Men of un- 
doubted Piety, to make diligent Enquiry, 
and give her Notice, whether any Perſon 
about her ſhould happen to be of Libertine 
Principles or Morals? Might not all thoſe, 
who enter upon any Office in her Majeſty's. 
Family, be obliged to take an Qath' parellel 
with that againſt Simony, which is admini- 
ſtered to the Clergy ? It is not to be doubted, 

but that if theſe or the like Proceedings were 


= duly obſerved, Morality and Religion wou d 


ſoon become fahibacble Court-Virtues ; and 


s taken up as the only Methods to get or 
E 


'2 
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keep Employments there; which alone 


would have a mighty Influence upon many 


of the Nobility and principal Gentry. 


But, if the like Methods were purſued as 


e ee Rajan! -60 Shale whe 


are in the great Employments of the State; 
it is hard to conceive how general a — 


oo Por, I. Pw might in Time produce among 


and Virtue. were once : 
prior Qualifications neceſſary to Preſer- 


ment, every Man thus endowed, when put 


into great Stations, would readily imitate 


the Queen's Example, in the Diftribution 


of all Offices in his Diſpoſal; eſpecially, if 
any apparent Tranſgreſſion, through Favour 

or Partiality, would be imputed to him for 

a Mifdemeanor, by which he muſt certainly 
forfeit his Favour and Station; and there 
being ſuch great Numbers in Employment, 
ſeattered through every Town and Country _ 

in this Kingdor:y; if all theſe were exemplary 
n the Conduct of their Lives, Things would 


ſoon take a new Face, and Religion receive 
a mighty Encouragement: Nor would the- 
publick Weal be leſs advanced, fince of nine 
Offices in ten that are il] executed, the De- 


5 fect i Is not in Capacity or Underſtanding, but | 


in common Honeſty. I know no Employ- 
ment, 3 which Piety diſqualifieth any 


Mi,jn; and if it did, I doubt, the Objection 


would not pe OY. feafonably offered at prer 
tent: : 


| 2 
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fent : Becauſe it is perhaps too juſt a Re- 


flection, that, in the Diſpoſal of Places the 
Queſtion whether a Perſon be ft for what | 
he is recommended to is generally the laſt 


that is thought on, or regarded.» 
J. have often imagined, that ſomething 
parallel to the Office of Oenſors antiently in 


"Rome would be of mighty Uſe among us: 
and could be eaſily limited from running into 


any Exorbitances. The Nomans underſtood 
Liberty, at leaſt, as well as we; were as 
jealous of it, and _= every Occaſion as 
bold Afﬀertors; Yet, I do not remember to 


AX have read any great Complaints of the 
Abuſes in that Office among them; but 


many admirable Effects of it are leſt upon 


Record. There are ſeveral pernicious Vices 
frequent and notorious among us, that 


eſcape or elude the Puniſhment of any Law 


we have yet invented, or have had no Lax 


at all againſt them; ſuch as Atheiſm, Drun- 


kenneſs, Fraud, Avarice, and ſeveral othess; 
which, by this Inſtitution wiſely regulated, 


might be much reformed. Suppoſe, for 
Inſtance, that itinerary Commiſſioners were 
appointed to inſpe& every where throughout 


the Kingdom, into the Conduct (at leaſt) wt 


Men in Office, with reſpect to their Morals 


and Religion, as well as their Abilities; to 
receive the Complaints and Informations that 
ſhould | be offered againſt - them; and make 


their 


/ 
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er the Miniſtry; who ſhould reward or 


puniſh ' accordingly. I avoid entering into 
the Particulars of this or any other Scheme, 


which, coming from a private Hand, might 


be liable to many Defects, but would ſoon be 


digeſted by the Wiſdom of the Nation: 


And, | ſurely,” fix thouſand Pounds a Vear 


would not be ill laid out among as many 


Commiſſioners duly qualified; who in three 
Diviſions ſhould be perſonally obliged to 
take their yearly Circuits for that Purpoſe. 
But this is beſide my preſent Deſign, 


Which was only to ſhew what Degree of 
Reformation is in the Power of the Queen, 


without the Interpoſition of the Legiſlature; 


and which her Majeſty 18 without Queſti on 
obliged in Conſcience to endeavour by her 
A 


uthority, as much as ſhe doth by her 


Practice. 


It will be eaſily granted, chat the Prams 


ple of this great Town hath. a mighty In- 
fluence over the whole Kingdom; and it is 


fluenced by the Court and the Miniſtry, and 
thoſe, who, by their Employments or their 
Hopes, depend upon them, Now, if un- 
der ſo excellent a Princeſs, as the preſent. 
Queen; we would ſuppoſe a Family ftridtly 
regulated, as I have above propoſed; a Mi- 
niſtry, where every fingle Perſon was of di- 
. 5 © ſtinguiſned 
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ſtinguiſhed Piety ; if we ſhould ſuppoſe all 
great Offices of State and Law filled after 
His mn Manner, and with ſuch as were 
equally diligent in chuſing Perſons, who in 
their ſeveral Subordinations would be obliged 
to follow the Examples of their Superiors, 
under the Penalty of Loſs of Favour and 
Place; will not every Body grant, that the ' 
Empire of Vice and Irreligion would be 
ſoon deſtroyed in this great Metropolis, and 
receive a terrible Blow through the whole 
IIland, which hath fo great an Intercourſe 
with it, and ſo much affecteth to follow its 

Faſhions. 33 e 
For, if Religion were once underſtood to 
be the neceſſary Step to Favour and Prefer- 
ment, can it be imagined, that any Man 
would openly offend againſt it, who had the 
leaft Regard for his Reputation or his For- 
tune? There is no Quality ſo contrary to 
any Nature, which Men cannot affe&, and 

put on upon Occaſion, in order to ſerve an 
Intereſt, or gratify a prevailing Paſſion : The 
proudeſt Man will perſonate Humility, the 
moroſeſt learn to flatter, the lazieſt will be 
ſedulous and active, where he is in Purſuit 
of what he hath much at Heart: How ready 
therefore would moſt Men be to ſtep into the 


Paths of Virtue and Piety, if they infallibly 


Jed to Favour and Fortune? 
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The "> and Prophaneneſs, ſcanda- 
lous and avowed . exceſſive Gam- 
ing and Intemperance were a little diſeoun- 
tenanced in the Army, I cannot readily ſee 
what ill Conſequences 3 be apprehended: 
If Gentlemen of that Profeſſion were at 
leaſt obliged to ſome external Decorum 
their Conduct; or even if a profligate Lie 
and Character were not a Means of Ad- 


voancement, and the Appearance of Piety a 


moſt infallible Hinderance; it is le 
the Corruptions there ſhould be fo univerſal 
and exorbitant. I have been aſſured by ſe- 
veral great Officers, that no Troops — 8 
are ſo ill diſciplined as the e! which 
cannot well be otherwiſe, while the com- 

mon Soldiers have perpetually before their 
Eyes the vicious Example of their Leaders: 
4. And it is hardly poſſible for thoſe to commit 
any Crime, whereof theſe are not infinitely : 

more guilty, and with leſs Temptation. 
It is commonly charged upon the Gentle- 
men of the Army, that the beaſtly Vice of 
drinking to Exceſs hath been lately from 
their Example reſtored among us; which 
for ſome Years before was almoſt dropt in 
England, But, whoever the ee 
were, they have ſycceeded to a Miracle: 

many of the young Nobility and Gentry are 
already become great Proficients, and are 
under no Manner of Concern to hide their 


| tia 
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Talent; but are got beyond all Senſe of 
| Shame, or Fear of Wege | f 
This might foon be remedied, if the 
ucen would think fit to declare, that no 
young Perfoh of Quality Whatever, who 
was notoriouſly addicted to that or any other 
Vice, ſhould be capable of her Favour, or 
Even admitted into ler Prefence; with poſi- | 
: tive Command to her Miniſters, and others 
in great Office, to treat them in the ſame 
Manner; after which, all Men, who had 
any Regard for their Reputation, or atiy 
Profpe& of Preferment, would avoid their 
Commerce. This would quickly make that 
Vice fo ſcandalous, that thoſe, who could 
not ſubdue, would at - leaſt endeayour to dif- 
guiſe it. 1 | 
By the. like Methods, a Stop might be put 
to that ruinous Practice of deep Gaming: 
And the Reaſon why it prevaileth ſo much 
is, becauſe a Treatment dire#ly oppoſite in 
every Point is made Uſe of to leans: it; 
by which Means the Laws enacted againſt 
this Abuſe are wholly eluded, 

It cannot be denied, that the Want of 
ſtrict Diſcipline in the Univerſities, hath been 
of pernicious Conſequence to the Youth of 
this Nation, who are there almoſt left en- 
tirely to their own Management ;_ eſpecially 
thofe among them of better Quality and 
Fortune; Ae becauſe they are not under a 


N eceſſity 


N 
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Neceſſity of making Learning their Main⸗ 


tenance, are eaſily allowed to paſs their Time, 
and take their Degrees with little or no Im- 


8 than which there. cannot Well 
be a greater Abſurdity. For, if no Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge can be had fron! 


| thoſe Places, the Time there ſpent is at beſt 
uttetly loſt, becauſe. every ornamental Part 
of Education is better taught elſewhere :_ 


And as for Keeping Youths out of Harm's 
got together, at full Liberty of doing what 


| they | pleaſe, it will not anſwer the End. 
But, whatever Abuſes, Corruptions, or De- 


viations from Statutes have crept into the, 
Univerſities, through Neglect or Length of 
Time, they might in a great Degree be re- 
formed by ſtrict Injunctions from Court, 
(upon each Particular, to the Viſitors and 
Heads of Houſes ;) beſides the peculiar Aus 


thority the Queen may have in ſeveral Col- 


leges, whereof her Predeceſſors were the 
Founders. And, among other Regulations, 
it would be very convenient to prevent the 
Exceſs of Drinking, with that ſcurvy Cuſ- 
tom among the Lads, and Parent of the 


former Vice, the taking of Tobacco, where 


it is notabſolutely neceſſary in Point of Health, 
From the Univerſities, the young Nobi- 


lity, and others of great Fortunes, are lenf 


for early up to Town, for Fear of contract- 
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ing any Airs of Pedantry by a College Edu- 
cation. Many of the younger Gentry retire 
to the Inns · of- Court, where they are wholly 


left to their own Diſcretion. And the Con- 


ſequence of this Remiſſneſs in Education ap- 
peareth, by obſerving, that nine in ten of 


thoſe, who riſe in the Church or the Court, 
the Law or the Army, are younger Brothers, 
or new Men, whoſe arrow: Fortunes have 


reed them upon Induſtry and Application. 
As for the Inns-of-Court, unleſs we ſup- 


Ts a 


poſe them to be” much degenerated; they 
muſt needs be the worſt inſtituted Seminaries 
in any Chriſtian Country; but whether they 
may be corrected without the Interpoſition 
of the Legiſlature, 1 have not Skill enough 
to determine. However; it is certain, that 
all wiſe Nations have agreed in the Neceſſity 


of a ſtrict Education; which conſiſted, 


among other Things, in the Obſervance of 
moral Dnties, eſpecially Juſtice, Tempe- 
rance, and Chaſtity, as well as the Know- 
ledge of Arts, and bodily Exerciſes: But 
all theſe among us are laughed out of Doors. 
Without the leaſt Intention to offend the 
Clergy, I cannot but think, that, through a 
miſtaken Notion and Practice they prevent 
themſelves from doing much Service, which 
otherwiſe might lie in their Power, to Re- 
ligion and Virtue: I mean, by affecting fo 
much to converſe with each other, and 


carin * 
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caring fs little to mingle with the Laity. 


They ns their particular Clubs, and parti- 


culat Coffee-houſes, where they generally 
m Cluſters: A ſingle Divine dareth 


Appart 
hardly ſnew his Perſon among Numbers of 
ine Gentlemen; or, if he happen to fall into 


* n-continual Apprehenſion, that ſome pert 
Man of Pleaſure ſhould: break an unman- 


nerly Jeſt,” and render him ridiculous: Now) 
J take this Behaviour of the Clergy to be 
juſt as reaſonable, as if the onen ſhould 
agree to ſpend their Time in viſiting — | 


another; ot their ſeveral. Apothecaries, and 
leave their Patients to- ſhift for themſely 

In my humble Opinion, the Clergy's B 
neſz lech entirely among the Laity; neither 
is there, E a more effectual Way to 
forward the Salvation. of Mens Souls, than 
for ſpiritual Perſons to make themſelves, as 
agreeable as they can in the Converſations 


e 
tion gives them great Advantage, if theß 


would pleaſe to improve and apply it. It 
ſo happens, that the Men of Pleaſure, who 
never go to Church, nor amuſe themſelves 
to read Books of Devotion, form their Ideas 
of the Clergy from a few poor Strollers they 
often obſerve in the Streets, or ſneaking out 
of ſome Perſon of Quality's Houſe, where 


5 nh are hired by the Lady at Ten Shillings a 


Month; 


9 


uch Cotnpany, he is ſilent and ſuſpicious; * 


7 
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Month; while thoſe of better Figure and 


Parts do ſeldom appear to correct theſe No- 
tions. And, let ſome Reaſoners think what 
they pleaſe, it is certain, that Men muſt be 
brought to eſteem and love the Clergy, be- 
fore they,can be perſuaded to be in lovewith 


Religion. No Man values the beſt Medi- 
cines, if adminiſtered by a Phyſician, whoſe 


Perſon he hateth or deſpi iſeth. If the Clergy 


were as forward to appear in all Companies, 1 


as other Gentlemen, and would a little ſtudy 
the Arts of Converſation, to make them- 
ſelves agreeable, they might be welcome at 
every Party, where there was the leaſt Re- 
gard for Politeneſs or good Senſe ; and con- 
ſequently prevent a thouſand vicious or pro- 
phane Diſcourſes, as well as Actions: Nei- 


ther would Men of Underſtanding com- 


plain, that a Clergyman was a Conſtraint 
upon the Company; becauſe they could not 
ſpeak Blaſphemy or obſcene Jeſts before 
him. While the People are 10 jealous of 


the Clergy' s Ambition, as to abhor all 


Thoughts of the Return of Eccleſiaſtick 
Diſcipline among them; I do not ſee any 
other Method left for Men of that Function 
to take, in order to reform the World, than 
by uſing all honeſt Arts to make themſelves 


acceptable to the Laity. This, no Doubt, 


js Part of that Wiſdom of the Serpent, which 
the Author of Chriſtianity directeth; and is 
A A the 
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the very Method ufed by St. Paul, who be- 
came all Things to all Men, to the Jews a Jew, 


and a Greek t the Greeks. 
How to remedy theſe Inconveniencics 


may be a Matter of ſome Difficulty; ſince 


the Clergy ſeem to be of an Opinion, that 
this Humour of fequeſtering themfelves is a 
Part of their Duty; nay, as I rembember, 
they have been told by ſome of their Biſhops 
in their paſtoral Letters, particularly by one * 
among them; who yet, in his own Practice, 
hath, all his Life-timie, taken a Courſe di- 
realy contrary. But I am deceived, if an 

aukward Shame and Fear of ill Uſage from 
the Laity have not a greater Share in this 
miſtaken Conduct, than their own Inclina- 
tions : However, if the outward Profeſſion 
of Religion and Virtue were once in Prac- 
tice 8 Countenance at Court, as well as 
among all Men in Office, or who have any 


Hopes or Dependence for Preferment; a 


Treatment of the Clergy would be the 


neceſſary Conſequence of ſuch a Reforma- 


tion; and they would ſoon be wiſe enough 
to ſee their own Duty and Intereſt in quali- 
fying themſelves for Lay-Converſation, when 
once they were out of Fear of being e 


by 9 or * | 
1 There 


* Suppoſed be n 8 Bibi of Saliſbury. 
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There is one further Circumſtance upon 


\ + oo 7 


keep him out of Contempt; w 
There is one Abuſe in this Town, which 
| wonderfully contributeth to the Promotion 
of Vice; when ſuch Men are often put into 
Commiſſion of the Peace, whoſe Intereſt it 
is, that - Virtue ſhould be utterly baniſhed- 
1 from 
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from among us; who maintain, or at leaſt 
enrich themſelves, by encouraging the 
groſſeſt Immoralities; to whom all the Bavods 
of the Vard pay Contribution for Shelter 
and Protection from the Laws. Thus, 
theſe worthy Magiſtrates, inſtead of leſſen- 
ing Enormities, are the Occaſion of juſt 
twice as much Debauchery as there would 
be without them. For thoſe infamous Wo- 
men are forced upon doubling their Work 
and Induſtry, to anſwer double Charges, 
of paying the Juſtice, and ſupporting them- 
ſelves; like Thieves who eſcape the Gal- 
lowys, and are let out to ſteal, in order to 
diſcharge the Goaler's Fees. OO 


j - 0 , - — " K 
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It is not to be queſtioned, but the Queen 
and Miniſtry might eafily redreſs. this abo- 
minable Grievance; by enlarging the Num- 
ber of Juſtices of the Peace; by endeavour- 
ing to chuſe Men of virtuous Principles; by 
admitting none, who have not conſiderable 
Fortunes; perhaps by receiving into the 
Number ſome of the moſt eminent Clergy : 
Then, by forcing all of them, upon ſevere 
Penalties, to act when there is Occaſion ; 
and not permitting any, who are offered, to 
refuſe the Commiſſion. But in theſe two 
laſt Caſes, which are very material, I doubt 
there would be Need of the Legiſlature. 
The Reformation of the Stage is entirely 
in the Power of the Queen; and in the 
Ec FO Conſe- 


1 
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Conſequences, it hath upon the Minds of 
younger People, doth very well deſerve the 
ſtricteſt Care. Beſides the undecent and pro- 
phane Paſlages ; beſide the perpetual turning 
into Ridicule the very Function of the 
Prieſthood ; with other Irregularities in moſt 
modern eee which have been often 
objected to them; it is worth obſerving the 
diſtributive Juſtice of the Authors, which is 
conſtantly applied to the Puniſhment of Vir- 
tue, and the Reward of Vice; directly op- 
poſite to the Rules of their beſt Criticks, as 
well as to the Practice of Dramatick Poets 
in all other Ages and Countries, For Ex- 
am le; a Country Squire, who is repreſented 
with no other Vice than that of being a 
Clown, and having the provincial Accent 
upon his Tongue, which is neither a Fault, 
nor in his Power to remedy, muſt be con- 
demned to marry a caſt Wench, or a cracked 
Chamber-Maid. On the other Side, a 
Rakehell of the "Town, whoſe Character 18, 
ſet off with no other Accompliſhments but 
extenſive, Prodigality, Prophaneneſs, Intem- 

rance, and Luſt, 1s rewarded with the 
Lady of great Fortune, to repair his own, 
which his Vices had almoſt ruined. And, 
as in a Tragedy, the Hero is repreſented to 
have obtained many Victories, in order to 
raiſe his Character in the Minds of the Spec- 
tators 3 ſo the Hero of a Comedy is repre- 


Q_ 3 ſented. 
N see Wycherly s and Congreus's Plays. 
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ſented to have been victorious in all his In, 
trigues for the ſame Reaſon. I do not re- 


member that our Engliſp Poets ever ſuffered 


a criminal Amour to ſucceed upon the Stage, 
until the Reign of King Charles the Second. 
Ever ſince chat Time, the Alderman is made 

a Cuckold, the deluded Virgin j is debauched; 
and Adultery and Fornication are ſuppoſed 
to be committed behind the Scenes, as Part 
of the Action. Theſe and many more Cor- 
ruptions of the Tneatre, peculiar to our 
Age and Nation, need continue no longer 


than while the Court is content to connive 


at, or neglect them. Surely a Penſion would | 
not be il employed on ſome Men of Wit, 
Learning, and Virtue, who might have 
Power to ſtrike out every offenſivè, or un- 
becoming Paſſage from Plays already writ- 
ten, as well as thoſe that may be offered to 
the Stage for the future. By which, and 
other wiſe Regulations, the Theatre might 
become a very Scandal and Reproach t to our 
Relig] jon and Country. 

"The Propoſals I have hitherto made, for 
the Advancement of Religion and Morality, 
are ſuch, as come within the Reach of the 
Adminiſtration ; ſuch as a pious and active 
Prince, with a ſteady Relolution, might 
ſoon bring to Effect. Neither am I aware 
of any Objections to be raiſed againſt what 


1 haye advanced ; ; unleſs it t ſhould be thought, 


Ft 
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that the making Religion a neceſſary Step 
to Intereſt and Favoyr might increaſe Hyr 
pocriſy among us: And I] readily belieye it 
would, But, if Qne in Twenty mould be 
brought over to true. Piety by this, or the 
like Methods, and the other Nineteen be 
only — the Adyantages would ſtill 
be great. Beſides, Hypocriſy is much more 
eligible than open Infidelity and Vicę: It 
wears the Livery of Religion, it acknow- 
ledgeth her Authority, and is cautio'is of 
giving Scandal. Nay, a long continued 
Diſguiſe is too great a Conſtraint upon hu- 
man Naure, eſpecially an Engliſb Diſpoſition. 
Men would leave off their Vices out of 
meer Wearineſs, rather than undergo the 
Toil, and Hazard, and perhaps Expence 
of practiſing them perpetually in private. 
And, I believe, it is often with Religion as 
it is with Love; which, by much diſſem- 
bling, at laſt groweth real, 

All other Projects to this great End have 
proved hiberts ineffectual. Laws againſt 
mmorality have not been executed ; and 

Proclamations, occaſionally iſucd out to en- 
force them, are wholly unregarded ; as ſhings 
of Form. Religious Societies, although 
begun with excellent Intention, and by 
Perſons of true Piety, are ſaid, I know not 
whether truly or no, to have dwindled ; into 
aten Clubs, and grown a Trade to enrich 
ä little 
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little knaviſh Informers of the meaneſt 
Rank, fuch as common Conſtables and 
broken Shopkeepers. 

And that ſome effectual Attempt ſhould 
be made towards ſuch a Reformation is per- 
haps mote neceſſary, than People commonly 

apprehend; becauſe the Ruin of a State is 
generally preceded by an univerſal Degene- 
racy of Manners, and Contempt of Religion; 
which is entirely our aſe at preſent, ; | 


Diis te mi noren quod, ger „ imperas. 


Neither is this : Matter to be Peftered un- 
til a more convenient Time of Peace and 
Leiſure : A Reformation in Mens Faith and 
Morals is the beſt natural, as well as religious 
Means to bring the War to a good Conclu-— 
ſion. Becauſe, if Men in Truſt performed 
their Duty for Conſcience Sake, Affairs 
would not ſuffer through Fraud, Falſhood, 
and Neglect, as they now perpetually o: 
And if they believe a God: and his Providence, 
and acted accordingly, they might reaſonably 
hope for his divine e in fo Jour 2 
Cauſe as ours. P 8 

Nor could the Majeſty. of 85 Engl 4% 
Crown appear, upon any Gccaſion, in greater 
Luſtre, either to Foreigners, or Subjects, 


than by an Adminiſtration, which, produ- 


eing ſuch good _ would diſcover ſo 
much 
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much Power. And Power being the natu- 
ral Appetite of Princes, a limited Monarch 
cannot ſo well gratify it in any Point, as a 
ſtrict Execution of the Laws. 
Beſides ;. all Parties would be obliged a 
cloſe with ſo good a Work as this for their 
own Reputation: Neither is any Expedient 
more likely to unite them. For the moſt 
violent Party-men, I have ever obſerved, 
are ſuch as in the Conduct of their Lives 
have diſcovered leaſt Senſe of Religion, or 
Morality ; and when all ſuch are laid aſide, 
at leaſt thoſe among them who ſhall be found - 
incorrigible, it will be a Matter, . 8 
no great Difficulty to reconcile the reſt. 
The many Corruptions, at preſent, in 
every Branch of Buſineſs, are almoſt incon- 
ceivable, I have heard it computed by 
_ Perſons, that of Six Millions, raiſed 
every Year for the Service of the Publick, 
one Third, at leaſt, is funk and intercepted 
through the ſeveral Claſſes and Subordina- 
tions of artful Men in Office, before the 
Remainder is applied to the proper Ute. 
This is an accidental ill Effect of our Free- 
dom: And while ſuch Men are in Truſt, 
who have no Check from within, nor any 
Views but towards their Intereſt ; there 1s 
no other Fence againſt them, but the Cer- 
tainty of being hanged upon the firſt Diſ- 
ane by the arbitrary Will of an unli- 
| mited 
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mited Monarch, or his Vigier. Among us, 
the only Danger to be apprehended is the 
Loſs of an Employment; and that Danger 


1s to be eluded a thouſand Ways, Beſides, 


when Fraud is great, it furniſheth Weapons 
to defend itſelf ; And, at worſt, if the Crimes 
be ſo flagrant, that a Man is laid aſide out 


of perfect Shame, (which rarely happeneth) 


he retireth loaded with the Spoils of the 
Nation; Et fruitur diis riratis, I could 
name a Commiſſion, where ſeveral Perſons 
out of a Salary of Five Hundred Pounds, 
without other vifible Revenues, have always 


. lived at the Rate of Two Thouſand, and 


laid out Forty. or Fifty Thouſand upon Pur- 
chaſes of Land or Annuities. An Hun- 
dred other Inſtances of the fame Kind might 
eaſily be produced. What Remedy, there- 


fore, can be found againſt ſuch Grievances 


in a Conſtitution. like ours, but to bring 


Religion into Countenance, and encourage 
thoſe, who, from the Hope of future Re- 


ward, and Dread of future Puniſhment, will 
de moved to act with Juſtice and Integrity? 


This is not to be accompliſhed any other 
Way than by introducing Religion, as much 
as poſſible, to be the Turn and Faſhion of 
the Age; which only lieth in the Power of 
the Adminiſtration; the Prince with utmoſt 
Strictneſs regulating the Court, the Miniſtry, 
and other Perſons in great Employment I ay 

| „ thelje, 
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theſe, by their Example and Authority, re- 
forming all who have Dependence on them. 
It is certain, that a Reformation, ſucceſſ- 

fully carried on in this great Town, would, 
in Time, ſpread itſelf over the whole King- 
dom; ſince molt of the confiderable Youth 
paſſeth here that Seaſon of their Lives, 
wherein the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions are made, 
in order to improve their Education, or ad- 
vance their Fortune: And thoſe among 
them, who return into their ſeveral Coun- 
tries, are ſure to be followed and imitated, 
as the greateſt ati of Wit and good 
Breeding. 

And if Things were once in this Train; 
that is, if Virtue and Religion were eſtabliſn- 
ed as the neceſſary Titles to Reputation and 
Preferment; and if Vice and Infidelity were 
not only loaden with Infamy, but made the 
infallible Ruin of all Mens Pretenſions; our 
Duty, by becoming our Intereſt, would take 
Root in our Natures, and mix with the very 
Genius of our People; ſo that it would not 
be eaſy for the Example of one wicked Prince 
to bring us back to our former Corruptions. 

I I have confined myſelf (as it is before ob- 
ſerved) to thoſe Methods for the Advance- 
ment of Piety, which are in the Power of 
a Prince limited like ours, by a ſtrict Exe- 
cution of the Laws already in Force. And 
this is enough for a Project that co_ 

With- 
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| without any Name or Recommendation: 52 
doubt, a great deal more than will ſuddenly 
be reduced into Practice. Although, if any 
Diſpoſition ſhould appear towards ſo good a 
Work, it is certain, that the: Aſſiſtance of the 
legiſlative Power would be neceſſary to make 
it more compleat. I will Inſtance poly: in a 
few Particulars. _ 

In order to reform the — of this Town, 
which, as we have ſaid; hath ſo mighty an 
Influence on the whole Kingdom; it would 
be very inſtrumental to have a Law made, 
that all Taverns, or Alehouſes, ſhould = 
obliged to diſmiſs their Company by Twelve 
at Night, and ſhut up their Doors; and 
that no Woman ſhould be ſuffered to enter 
any Tavern or Alehouſe upon any Pretence 
whatever. It is eaſy to conceive, what a 
Number of ill be ſuch a Law 
would prevent; the Miſchiefs of Quarrels, 
and Lewdneſs, and ' Thefts, and midnight 
Brawls, the Diſeaſes of Intemperance and 
Venery ; and a thouſand other Evils needleſs 
to mention. Nor would it be amiſs, if the 
Maſters of thoſe - publick Houſes were obli- 
ged, upon the ſevereſt Penalties, to give 
only a proportioned Quantity of Drink to 
every Company; and when he found his 
Gueſts diſordeted with Exceſs, to refuſe 
them any more. 


1 believe | 
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I believe there is hardly a Nation in Chri- 
endo where all Kind of Fraud is praQi- 
ſed in ſo unmeaſurable a Degree as with us. 
The Lawyer, the Tradeſman, the Mecha- 
nick, have found ſo many Arts to deceive 
in their ſeveral Callings, that they far out- 
grow the common Prudenee of Mankind, 
which is in no Sort able to fence againſt + 
them. Neither could the Legiſlature, in any 
Thing, more conſult the public Good, than 
by providing ſome effectual Remedy againſt 
this Evil; which, in ſeveral Caſes; deſerveth 
greater Puniſhment than many Crimes that 
are capital among us. The Vintner, who, 
by mixing Poiſon with his Wines, deſtroyeth 
more Lives than any malignant Diſeaſe: The 
Lawyer, who perſuadeth you to a Purchaſe, 
which he knoweth is mortgaged for more 
than the Worth, to the Ruin of you and 
your Family : The Banquier or Scrivener, 
who taketh all your' Fortune to diſpoſe of, 
when he hath beforehand reſolved to break 
the following Day; doth ſurely deſerve the 
Galiows much better than the Wretch, who 
is carried thither for ſtealing a Horſe, i ' © 
It cannot eaſily be anſwered to Gop or 
Man, why a Law is not made for limiting 
the Preſs; at leaſt ſo far as to prevent the 
publiſhing of ſuch pernicious Books, as, un- 
der Pretence of Free-Thinking, endeavour 
to overthrow thoſe Tenets in Religion, which 
| have 
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have been held inviolable, almoſt in. all 


Ages. by every Sect that pretendeth to be 


Chriſtian; and cannot therefore with any 
Colour of Reaſon be called Points in Con- 
troverſy, or Matters of Speculation, as ſome 
would pretend; The Doctrine of the Trinity, 
the Divinity of Chriſt, the Immortality of 


- the Soul, and even the Truth of all Revela- 


tion, are daily exploded and denicd in Books 
openly printed ; although it is to be ſuppo- 


| fed, that neither Party avow ſuch Principles, 


or on the ſupporting of them to be any 
Way neceſſary to their Service. . 

It would be endleſs to ſet down every 
Corruption or Defect, which requireth a 
Remedy from the legiſlative Power. Senates 
are like to have little Regard for any Pro- 
poſals that come from vithout Doors: Al- 
though, under a due Senſe of my own Ina- 
bilities, I am fully convinced that the un- 
biafſed Thoughts of an honeſt and wiſe 
Man, employed on the Good'of his Country, 
may be better digeſted, than the Reſults of 


a Multitude, where Faction and Intereſt too 


often prevail: As a ſingle Guide may direct 


the Way better than Five Hundred, who 
bave contrary Views, or look aſquint, or ſhut 


their Eyes. 1 | 1; 
_ Iſhall mention but one. more Particular, 
which I think a Parliament ought to take 
under Conſideration ; Whether it be not a, 
$74.4 | Shame 


« 
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Shame to our Country, and a Scandal to 
Chriſtianity, that in many Towns, where 
there is a prodigious Increaſe in the Num- 
ber of Houſes and Inhabitants, fo little 
Care ſhould be taken for the Building of 
Churches, that Five Parts in Six of the Peo- 
ple are abſolutely hindered: from hearing 
Divine Service? Particularly here in Londons, 
where a ſingle Minifter, with one or two 
ſorry Curates, has the Care ſometimes of 
above Twenty Thouſand Souls incumbent 
on him. A Neglect of Religion fo igno- 
minious, in my Opinion, that it can hardly 
be equalled in any civilized Age or Country. 

But to leave theſe airy Imaginations of in- 
troducing new Laws for the Amendment of 
Mankind: What ] principally inſiſt on is the 
due Execution of the old, which lieth 
wholly in the Crown, and in the Autho- 
rity derived from thence : I return there- 
fore to my former Aſſertion; that, if Sta- 
tions of Power, Truſt, Profit, and Honour, 
were conſtantly made the Rewards of Virtue 
and Piety, ſuch an Adminiſtration muſt 
needs have a mighty Influence on the Faith 
and Morals of the whole Kingdom: And 

Men 


This Paragraph is known to have given the firſt 
Hint to certain Biſhops, particularly to that moſt ex- 
cellent Prelate Biſhop Atterbury, in the Earl of Oæxford's 
Miniſtry, to procure a Fund for building Fifty new- 
Churches in London. 8 10 
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Men 2 great | Abilities: would hen endea- 
vour to excel in the Duties of a religious 
Life, in order to qualify themſelves for pub- 
lick Service. I may poſſibly be wrong in 
ſome of the Means I preſcribe towards this. 


End; but that is no material Objection a- 


gainſt the Deſign itſelf. - Let thoſe, who 
are at the Helm, contrive it better, which 
perhaps they may eaſily do. Every Body 
will agree, that the Diſeaſe is manifeſt, as 
well as dangerous; that ſome Remedy is 

neceſſary, and that none yet applied 4359 


been effectual; which is a ſufficient Excuſe 


for any Man, who wiſheth well to his Coun- 
try, to offer his Thoughts, when he can 
have no other End in View: but the publick 
Good. The preſent QUEEN is a Prince of 
as many and great Virtues as ever filled a 
Throne: How would it brighten her Cha- 
racter to the preſent and after Ages, if She 
would exert her utmoſt Authority to inſtil 
ſome Share of thoſe Virtues into her Peo- 
ple, which they are too degenerate to learn 
only from her Example. And, be it ſpoke 
with all the Veneration poſſible for ſo excel- 
lent a Sovereign, Her beſt Endeavours in 
this weighty Affair are a moſt important Part 
of her Duty, as well as of her Intereſt, and 
her Honour. | 
But, it muſt be Coba That as Things 


are now, every Man thinketh, he hath laid 
in 
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in a ſufficient Stock of Merit, and may pre- 


tend to any Employment, provided he hath 
been loud and frequent in declaring himſelf 


hearty for the Government. It is true, he 
Is a Aan of Pledſure, and a Free-Thinker ; 


that is, in other Words, he is a Profligate in 
his Morals, and a Deſpiſer of Religion; but 
in Point of Party he is one to be confided in; 
he is an Aſſertor of Liberty and Property; 


he rattleth it out againſt Popery; and Arbi- 
trary Pouier, and Prigſt-Gsaft, and Higb- 


Chburcb. It is enough: He is a Perſon fully 


qualified for any Employment in the Court 


or the Navy, the Law or the Revenue; 
where he will be ſure to leave no Arts untried 


of Bribery, Fraud, Injuſtice; or Oppreſſion 


that he can practiſe with any Hope of Im- 
punity. No Wonder ſuch Men are true to 


a Government, where Liberty runneth high; 


where Property, however attained, is ſo well 
ſecured, and where the Adminiſtration is at 


leaſt ſo gentle: It is impoſſible” they could 


chuſe any other Conſtitution, Wiencut changs 
ing to their Loſs: © 

Fidelity to a preſent ERabliſhment | is, in- 
deed, one principal Means to defend it from 
a foreign Enemy; but, without other Qua- 
lifications, will not prevent Corruptions 
from within: And States are more often 
ruined by theſe than the other. 5 
Vi. I. R -—- 4. 


| | 
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_ - -To:conclude: Whether the Propoſals I 
have offered towards a Reformation be ſuch 
as are moſt prudent: and convenient, may 
probably be a Queſtion; but it is none at all, 
whether, ſome Reformation be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; becauſe the Nature of Things is 
ſuch, that if Abuſes be not remedied, they 


will certainly increaſe, nor ever ſtop until 


they end in the Subverſion of a Common- 
wealth. As there muſt always of Neceſſity 
be ſome Corruptions ; ſq in a well inſtituted 
State the executive Power will be always 
contending againſt them, by reducing Things 
(as Machiavel ſpeaks) to therr firſt Principles; 
never letting Abuſes grow inveterate; or mul- 
tiply ſo far, that it will be hard to find Re- 
medies, and, perhaps, impoſſible to apply 
them: As he that would keep his Houſe in 
Repair muſt attend every little Breach or 


Flaw, and ſupply it immediately, elſe Time 


alone will bring all to Ruin, how much 
more the common- Accidents of Storms and 
Rain? He muſt live in perpetual Danger of 
his Houſe falling about his Ears; and will 
find. it cheaper to throw it qaite down, and 
build it again from the Ground, perhaps 
upon a new Foundation, or at leaſt in a new 
Form, which may neither be ſo ſafe, nor ſo 
convenient as the old. ; „ 
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EIN G fo great a Ties of Antiqui- 

ties, it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe you 
would be very much obliged with any Thing - 
that was new. I have been of late offend- 
ed with many Writers of Eſſays and moral 
| Diſcourſes, for running into ſtale Topicks 
and thread-bare Quotations, and not han- 
N their Subject fully and cloſely: All 
| CO, * which 


— . 
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which Errors I have carefully avoided in the 
following Eſſay, which I have propoſed as 


a Pattern for young Writers to imitate. The 


Thoughts and Obſervations being entirely 
new, the Quotations untouched by others, 
the Subject of mighty Importance, and 
treated with much Order and Perſpicuity: 
It hath coſt me a great deal of Time; and 


I defire you will accept and conſider it as | 


the utmoit Effott of my Genius. 


5 JHiloſo phers ſay, that Man is a Lure, 

or little World, reſembling in Minia- 
ture every Part of the Great: And, in my 
Opinion, the Body Natural may be com- 
pared to the Body Politick: And if this be 
ſo, how can the Epicureans Opinion be true, 
that the Univerſe was formed by a fortuitous 
Concourſe of Atoms; which I will no more 
believe, than that the accidental Jumbling of 
the Letters in the Alphabet could fall” by 
Chance into a moſt ingenious and learned 
Treatiſe of Philoſophy. Riſum teneatis 
Amici? Hor, This falſe Opinion muſt 
needs create many more; it is like an Error 
in the firſt Concoction, which cannot be 
corrected in the ſecond; the Foundation is 
weak, and whatever Superſtrudture you raiſe 
upon it muſt of Neceſſity fall ta the Ground. 
Thus, Men are led from one Error to ano- 


ther, until with Irion _ embrace a Cloud 
Ae 


J 
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ſtead of Juno; or, like the Dog in the Fa- 

ble, loſe the Subſtance in gaping at the Sha- 
dow. For ſach Opinions cannot cohere; 
but, like the Iron and Clay in the Toes of 
Nebuchadrezzar' s Image, muſt ſeparate and 
break in Pieces. I have read in a certain 
Author, that Alexander wept becauſe he had 
no more Worlds to conquer; which he need 
not have done, if the fortuitous Concourſe 
of Atoms could create one : But this is an 
Opinion fitter for that many-headed Beaſt, 
the Vulgar, to entertain, than for ſo wiſe a 
Man as Epicurus ; the corrupt Part of his 
Sect only borrowed his Name, as the Mon- | 
key did the Cat's Claw to draw the Ret 
nut out of the Fire. 

However; the firſt Step to the Cure is to 
know the Diſeaſe ; and although Truth may 
be difficult to find, becauſe, - the Philoſo- 
pher abſerveth, ſhe liveth in the Bottom of 
a Well; yet we need not, like blind Men, 
grope in open Day-light. 1 hope I may 
be allowed, among ſo many far more learned 
Men, to offer my Mite, ſince a Stander-by 
may ſometimes, perhaps, ſee more of the 
Game than he that playeth it. But I do 

not think a Philoſapher obliged to account 

for every Phænomenon in Nature, or drown 
himſelf with Arifotle, for not being able to 
ſolve the Ebbing and Flowing of the Tide, 
R 3 8 in 
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in that fatal Sentence he paſſed upon himſelf, 
Qua te non capia, tu capies me. | 
Wherein he was at once the Judge and 
the Criminal, the Accuſer and Executioner. 
Socrates, on "the other Hand, who ſaid he 
knew nothing, was pronouuced by the Ora- 
cle to be the wiſeſt Man in the World. 
But to return from this Digreſſion; I 
think it as clear as any Demonſtration in 
Euclid, that Nature doth nothing in vain; 
if we were able to dive into her ſecret Re- 


ceſſes, we ſhould find that the ſmalleſt Blade : 


of Grafs, or moſt contemptible Weed, hath 
its particular Uſe; but ſhe is chiefly admi- 

rable in her minuteſt Compoſitions, the leaſt 
and moſt contemptible Inſect moſt diſcovers | 
the Art of Nature, if I may ſo call it; al- 

though Nature, which delighteth in Variety, | 
will always triumph over Art. And; as the 
Poet obſerveth, 


Naturam ex pellas fre licet, uſque e - 
HOR. 


But the various en of Philoſophers 
have ſcattered through the World as many 
Plagues of the Mind, as Pandoras Box did 


fthoſe of the Body, only with this Diffe- 0 


rence, that they have not left Hope at the 
Bottom. And if Truth be not fled with 


Afr, 


- ; 
* N 
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Aftrea, ſhe is certainly as hidden as the 
Source of the Nile, and can be found only 


in-Uzopia. Not that I would reflect on thoſe 


wiſe Sages, which would be a Sort of In- 
gratizude; and he that calleth a Man un- 


grateful, ſums WP all the Evil that a Man 


can be guilty of. 


grau f N omnia dicis. | 


} 


1 what I blame gy Philoſophers for, | 


(although ſome may think it a Paradox) is 
chiefly their Pride; nothing leſs than an 


ipſe dixit, and you muſt pin your Faith on 


their Sleeve. And, although Diogenes lived 
in a Tub, there might be, for aught I 
know, as much Pride under his. Rags, as 


in the fine-ſpun Garment of the Divine , 


Plato. It is reported of this Diogenes, that 
when Alexander came to. ſee him, ond pro- 
miſed to give him whatever he would aſk ; 


the Cynick only anſwered, Take not from me 


what thou canſt not give me; but ftand from 


| between me and the Light, W was almoſt 


as extravagant as the Philoſopher that flung 
his Money into the Sea, with this remarkable 
Say ing „ö 

How different was this Man from the 
Uſurer, who, being told his Son would 


ſpcn1 all he had got, replied, He cannot 


abe, more AOL in ſpendi 18, than I did in 
R 4 getting 


— 
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getting it. Theſe Men could ſee the Paults 
of each other, but not their own; thoſe 
they flung into 'the Bag behind; Non vi de- 
mus id mantice quid a rergo El. I may, per- 
| haps, be cenſured for my free Opinions, by 
ele carping Momuſes, whom Authors 
worſhip, as the Indians do the Devil, for 
Fear. They will endeayour to give my 
Reputation as many Wounds as the Man in 
the Almanack ; but I Value it not, and, per- 
haps, like F lies, they may buz ſo 'ofien 
our: the Candle, until eh burn their 
Wings. They muſt pard6n' me, if I ven- 
ture to give them this Aflvice, not to rail at 
| what they cannot underſtand ; it doth but 
dliiſcover that ſelf-tormentip Paſſion of Envy; 
than which the rar never. in- 
V entea more cruel Torment. SR 


4 J F - * \ K 
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1 muſt be ſo bold to tell my  Criticks and 
Witlings, that they are no more Judges of 
this, than a Man bg is born blind'can have 
any true Idea of Colour,. T have always 
| obſerved that your empty Veſſels found 
loudeſt: I value their Laſhes as little as the 

| Sea did when Xerxes whipped it. The ut- 
moſt Favour 'a Man can expect from them 
is, that which * promiſed Does 

tnat 
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that he would devour him the laſt: They 


think to ſubdue a Writer, as Czfar did his 
Enemy, with a Veni ad vici. I confeſs, 
J value the Opinion of the judicious Few, 
a Rimer, a Dennis, or a Warwick; but, for 
the reſt, to give my judgment at once; 1 
think the long Diſpute among the Philoſo- 
phers about a Vacuum, may be determined in 
the Affirmative, that it is to be found in a 
Critick's Head. They are, at beſt, but 
the Drones of the learned World; who! de- 
vour the Honey, and will not work them- 
ſelves; and a Writer need not more regard 
them, than the Moon does the barking of a 
little ſenſeleſs Cur; For, in«ſpight of their 
terrible Roaring, you may with Half an Eye 
diſcover the 4ſs under the Lyons Skin. 

But to return to our Diſcourſe: Demo/t- 
benes being aſked, what was the firſt Part of 
.an Orator, replied, Action: What was the 
Second, Action: What was the Third, 
Aclion: And ſo on ad infinitum. This may 
be true in Oratory; but Contemplation, in 
other Things, exceedeth Action. And, 
therefore, a wiſe Man is never 8855 alone, 
than when he is alone. W 


Nungquam mi aus ſolu, quam cum 2 


And Archimbdes, the famous Mathema- 
rickan, was fol intent upon his Problems, that 
"= 
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he never minded the Soldier who came to 
kill him. Therefore, not to detract from 
the juſt Praiſe which belongeth to Orators, 


Th, ty ought to conſider that Nature, which 


ve us two Eyes to ſee, and two Ears to 
ear, hath given us but one Tongue. to 
ſpeak ; wherein, however, ſome do fo a- 
bound, that the Virtugſi, who have been ſo 
long in Search for the perpetual Motion, 
may infallibly find it there. 

Some Men admire Republicks; becauſe. 
Orators' flouriſh there moſt, and are the 
great Enemies of Tyranny: But my Opinion 
is, that one Tyrant is better than an Hun- 


dred. Beſides, theſe Orators inflame the 


People, whoſe Anger | is r but a ſhort 
Fit of Madneſs. 


. 
After which, - Laws are like Cobwebs, 
which may catch ſmall Flies, but let Waſps 


and Hornets break through. But, in Ora- 
tory, the greateſt Art is to hide Art, 


Artis eft celare Artem. 


But this muſt be the Work of N we 
muſt lay hold on all Opportunities, and let 
flip no Occaſion, elſe we ſhall be forced to. 


Weave Penelope s Webb; 3 unravel in the 
| | * 
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Night what we ſpun in the Day. And, 
therefore, I have obſerved that Time is 

ainted with a Lock before, and. bald be- 
bind; ſignifying thereby, that we muſt take 
Time (as we ſay) by the Forelock; for when 
it is once paſt, there is no recalling W 
The Mind of Man is, at firſt, (if you will 
pardon the Expreſſion) like a Tabula raſa ; 
or like Wax, which, while it is ſoft, is ca- 
pable of any Impreſſion, until Time hath 
| hardened it. And at length Death, that 
grim Tyrant, ſtoppeth us in the Midſt of 
our Career. The greateſt Conquerors have 
at laſt been conquered by Death, which 
Re none from the Py to the e 


Mors omni bus communis. 
All Rivers go to the Sea, but none return 
from it. Xerxes wept, when he beheld his 
Army, to couſider that in leſs than an hun- 
dred Years they would be all dead. Anacreon 
was choaked with a Grape-ſtone ; and vio- 
lent Joy killeth as well as violent Grief. . 
There is nothing in this World conſtant, but 
Inconſtancy; yet Plato thought, that if 
Virtue would appear to the World in her 
own native Dreis, all Men would be ena- 
moured with her. Butnow, fince Intereſt go- 
verns the World, and Men neglect the golden 
Mean, Jupiter bimfelf, A be came 2 the 
arth, 
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Earth, would be deſpiſed, unleſs it were, as 

he did to Danae, in a golden Shower. For 
Men, now a - days, beck ms N Sun, 
and not me ſetting. 


J $ 


Dae eri s Felix, mult numerabis amicas. | 


| Thus have I, in Obedience to your Com- 
mands, ventured to expoſe myſelf to Cen- 
ſure in this critical Age. Whether I have 
done Right to my Subject, "muſt be left ta 
the Judgment of the learned Reader: How- 
ever, I cannot but hope, that my attempting 
of it may. be an Encouragement for ſome 
ables Pen to perform it with r more n 


| 
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N We have added out of the Preface to the 


cc 


Fourth Volume of TaTLERs, what 18 
there faid of the Author. 


N the laft T ATLER, 1 prom comiſed ſome _ | 
. Explanations out of Paſſages and Per- 
0 125 mentioned in this Work, as well as 
« ſome Account of the Aſſiſtances I have 
« had in the Performance. I ſhall do this in 
it very few Words; for when a Man hath 
no Defign but to ſpeak plain Truth, he 
« may ſay a great deal in a very narrow 
« Compaſs. I have, in the Dedication of 
te the firſt Volume, made my Acknowledg- 
« ments to Dr. SwirT, whoſe. pleaſant 
„ Writings, in the Name of Bzckerftaff, 
<« created an Inclination in the Town to- 
« wards any Thing that could appear in the 
* ſame Diſguiſe. I muſt acknowledge alſo, 
« that, at my firſt entering upon this Work, 
« a certain uncommon Way of Thinking, 
and a Turn in Converſation peculiar to 
© that agreeable Gentleman, rendered his 
Company very advantageous to one, whoſe 
* Imagination was to be continually em- 
c ployed upon obvious and common Sub- 
« jects, although at the ſame Time obliged 
* to treat of them in a new and unbeaten 
e Method. His Verſes on the Shower in 
0 Town, and the Deſcription of the Morning, 
* are Inſtances | of the Happineſs of that 


« Genius, 
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The Tables of Fame, The Life an 


{ 


me = 
1 8 which could raiſe ſuch pleaſing 
« Ideas upon Occaſions ſo barren to an or- 
ce dinary Invention.” | 


It is well EAN that the Author writ 
ſeveral Tatlers, and ſome Spectators; and 
furniſhed Hints for many more, particularly, 

bj Adventures 
of a Shilling, The Account of ENGLAND by 


an Indian King, and ſome others. But, as 


we are informed, he would never tell his beſt 
Friends the particular * 
N. B. The two following TATLERS are 
not in the Volumes W by Sir 
Nocbard Steele. | 
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SATURDAY, January 27, 1710. 


— 


Taceratque, trabitgue | 
Molle pecus. - - . ViIRs. 


X MONGST other Severities I have 


met with from ſome Criticks, the 
cruelleſt for an old Man is, that they will 


not let me be at Quiet in my Bed, but pur- 


ſue me to my very Dreams. I muſt not 
dream but when they pleaſe, nor upon long 


continued Subjects, however viſionary in 
their own Nature; becauſe there is a mani- 
feſt Moral quite through them, which to 
produce as a Dream is improbable and un- 
| natural. 
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natural. The Pain I might have had from 
this Objection is prevented by conſidering 


they have miſled another, againſt which I 


ſhould have been at a Loſs to defend myſelf. 
They might have aſked me, whether the 


Dreams I publiſh can properly be called Lu- 


cubrations, which is the Name I have given 
to all my Papers, whether in Volumes or 
Half-ſheets: So manifeſt a Contradiction 774 
Terminis, that I wonder no Sophiſter ever 
thought of it: But the other is a-Cavil... 1 


remember when I Was a Boy at School, I 
have often dreamed out the whole Paſſages 


of a Day; that I rode a Journey, . baited, 
ſupped, went to Bed, and roſe the next Morn- 
ing: And J have known young Ladies who 
could dream a whole Contexture of Adven⸗ 


tures in one Night, large enough to make a 


Novel. In Vouth the Imagination is ſtrong, 
not mixed with Cares, nor tinged with thoſe 


Paſſions that moſt diſturb and confound it; 


ſuch as Avarice, Ambition, and many others. 
Now, as old Men are ſaid to grow Children 
again, ſo, in this Article of Dreaming, I 
am returned to my Childhood. My Imagi- 
nation is at full Eaſe, without Care, Avarice, 
or Ambition, to clog it; by which, among 


many others, I have this Advantage of 


doubling the ſmall Remainder of my Time, 
and living four and twenty Hours in the 
Day. However, the Dream I am now going 

| 10 


| 
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to relate, is as wild as can well be itaapined, 
and adapted to pleaſe theſe Refiners upon 
Sleep, without any Moral that I can diſco- 
VET if. 1619. | 
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Table in my Bed-Chamber, one of her 
Story-Books, (as ſhe calls them) which I 


© took up; and found full of ſtrange Im- 
pertinence, fitted to her Taſte and Con- 


dition; of poor Servants who came' to be 


Ladies, and Serving-Men of low Degree, 
who married Kings Daughters. Among 


other Things, I met this ſage Obſervation : 
That a Lion would never hurt a true Vir- 


gin. With this Medley of Nonſenſe in - 


my Fancy, I went to Bed, and dreamed 
that a Friend waked me in the Morning, 


and propoſed for Paſtime to ſpend a few 


Hours in ſeeing: the Pariſh-Lions, which 


he had not done ſince he came to Town; 


and becauſe they ſhewed but once a Week 
he would not miſs the Opportunity. I 


ſaid I would humour him; although, to 
ſpeak the Truth, I was not fond of thoſe 


cruel Spectacles; and if it were not fo an- 
tient a Cuſtom, founded, as I had heard, 


upon the wiſeſt Maxims, I ſhould be apt to 
cenſure the Inhumanity of thoſe who in- 


troduced it. All this will be a Riddle to 


the waking Reader, until I diſcover the 
Scene my Imagination had formed upon 


Vori I. 8 * the 


< It happened that my Maid left on the 
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© the Maxim, That a Lion would never 
* hurta true Virgin. I dreamed, that, by a 
© Law of immemorial Time, a He-Efon- 
was kept in every Pariſh at the common. 
Charge, and in a Place provided, adjoining 
© to the Church-yard: That, before any one 
© of the Fair Sex was married, if ſhe affirm- 
© ed herſelf to be a Nr ſhe muſt on her 


© Wedding Day, and in her 1 79 rl 


« Cloaths, perform 4 Ceremony of 


_ © alone into the Den, and ſtaying an r 


© with the Lion let looſe, and kept faſting 
© four and twenty Hours on Purpoſe. . Aa a 
proper Height, above the Den, were con- 


venient Galleries for the Relations and 


Friends of the young Couple, and open to 
all Spectators. 4 No Maiden was 1 to 
< offer herſelf to the Lion; but if ſhe re- 
« fuſed, it was a Diſgrace to marry her, and 
every one might have Liberty of calling her 
© a Whore. And methought it was as 
uſual a Diverſion to ſee'the Pariſh-Lions, * 


A 


as with us to go to a Play or an Opera. 


And it was reckoned convenient to be near 
the Church, either for marrying the Vir- 
gin, if ſhe eſcaped the Trial, or fot burying 


her Bones when the Lion 25 devoured 
the reſt, as he conſtantly did. x 


To go on therefore with the Dhümt *We 
< called firſt (as I remember) to ſee St. Dun- 
an's Lion, but we were told they did not 

| | . Sſhew 
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ſhew To-day: From thence we went to 
that of Covent- Garden, which to my great 
Surprize we found as lean as a Skeleton, 
when I expected quite the contrary; but 
the Keeper ſaid, it was no Wonder at all, 
becauſe the poor Beaſt had not got an Ounce 


of Woman's Fleſh ſince he came into the 


Pariſh. This amazed me. more. than the 


other, and I was forming to myſelf a 


mighty Veneration for the Ladies in that 


Quarter of the Town; when the Keeper 


went on and ſaid, he wondered that the 


Pariſh would be at the Charge of maintain- 


ing a Lion for nothing, Friend, ſaid I, do 


you call it nothing to juſtify the Virtue of 
o many Ladies, or hath your Lion loſt 


his diſtinguiſhing Faculty? Can there be 
any Thing more for the Honour of your 


Pariſh, than that all the Ladies married in 


your Church were pure Virgins? That is 


true; ſaid he, and = Doctor knoweth it 


to his Sorrow; for there hath not been a 
Couple married in our Church ſince his 


Worſhip came amongſt us. The Virgins 


hereabouts are too wiſe to venture the 
Claws' of the Lion; and, becauſe no Body 


will. marry them, Bere all entered into 


Vows. of Virginity: So that. in Proportion 
we have much the largeſt Nunnery in the 


whole Town. This Manner of Ladies 
entering into a Vow of Virginity, becauſe 
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© they were not Virgins, I eaſily conceived ; 


- 


fully ſtocked from the ſame Reaſon. 
< We went to ſee another Lion, where we 
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and my Dream told me, that the whole 
Kingdom was full of Nunneries, plenti- 


found much Company met in the Gallery: 
The Keeper told us, we ſhould ſee Sport 
enough, as he called it; and in a little Time, 
we ſaw a young beautiful Lady put into 
the Den, who walked up towards the 
Lion with all imaginable Security in her 
Countenance, and looked ſmiling upon her 
Lover and Friends in the Gallery; which 
I thought nothing extraordinary, becauſe 


it was never known that any Lion had been 


miſtaken. But, however, we were all 
diſappointed; for the Lion lifted up his 
right Paw, which was the fatal Sign, and 


advancing forward, ſeized her by the Arm, 


and began to tear it: The poor Lady gave 


a terrible Shriek, and cried out, The Lion 


is juſt, J am no true Virgin ! Oh, Sappbo, 


Sappho. She could ſay no more; for the 


Lion gave her the Coup de Grace, by a 
Squeeze in the Throat, and ſhe expired af 
his Feet. The Keeper dragged away her 
Body to feed the Animal after the Company 


ſhould be gone; for the Pariſh-Lions ne- 
ver uſed to eat in publick. After a little 


Pauſe, another Lady came on towards the 
Lion in the ſame Manner as the former : 
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We obſerved the Beaſt ſmell her with 


great Diligence; he ſcratched both her 
Hands with lifting them to his Noſe, and 


* laying one of his Claws on her Boſom, 
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© drew Blood: However he let her go, and 


at the ſame Time turned from her with a 


Sort of Contempt, at which ſhe was not a 
little mortified, and retired with ſome Con- 
fuſion to her Friends in the Gallery. Me- 


< thought the whole Company immediately 


underſtood the Meaning of this ; that the 
Eaſineſs of the Lady had ſuffered her to 
admit certain imprudent and dangerous 
Familiarities, bordering too much upon what 
1s criminal ; neither was it ſure whether 
the Lover then preſent had not ſome Sha- 
rers with him in thoſe Freedoms, of which 


* a Lady can never be too ſparing. 


This happened to be an extraordinary 
Day; for a third Lady came into the Den, 
laughing loud, playing with her Fan, toſſ- 
ing her Head, and ſmiling round on the 
young Fellows in the Gallery. However, 
the Lion leaped on her with great Fury, 
and we gave her for gone; but on a 
ſudden he let go his Hold, turned from her 
as if he was nauſeated, and then he gave her 
a Laſh with his Tail; after which ſhe re- 
turned to the Gallery, not the leaſt out of 
Countenance ; and this it ſeemeth, was the 
uſual Treatment of Coquets. 

- 5 I thought 
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24 thought we had now ſeen enough; but 
my Friend would needs have us go 938 vi- 
ſit one or two Lions in the City. We call- 
ed at two or three Dens where they hap- 
pened not to ſhew; but we generally 
found half a Score young Girls, between 
Eight and Eleven Vears old, playing with 
each Lion, fitting on his Back, and put- 
ing their Hands into his Mouth; ſome of 
them would now and then get a Scratch, 
but we always diſcovered, upon examining, 
that they had been hoydening with the 
young Apprentices, One of them was 
calling to a pretty Girl about twelve Years 
old, who {ſtood by us in the Gallery, to 
come down to the Lion, and upon her Re- 
fuſal, ſaid, Ms Betty, we could never get 


you to come near the Lion, ſince you played at 


Hoope and Hide with my Brother in the 
Gar. 
© We followed a Couple, with the Wed- 
ding-Folks, going to the Church of St. 
Mary Ax. The Lady, although well 
ſtricken in Years, extremely crooked and 
deformed, was dreſſed out beyond the 
Gaiety of Fifteen ; having jumbled to- 
gether, as I imagined, all the tawdry Re- 
mains of Aunts, Godmothers, and Grand- 
mothers, for ſome Generations paſt : One 
of the Neighbours W me, that ſhe 
is bp. was 
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was an old Maid, and the cleareſt Reputa- 


tion of any in the Pariſh. There is no- 


thing ſtrange in that, thought I, but was 
very much ſurprized, when I obſerved af- 
terwards that ſhe went towards the Lion 
with Diſtruſt and Concern. The Beaſt 
was lying down; but upon Sight of her, 
ſnuffed up his Noſe two or three Times, 


and then giving the Sign of Death, pro- 


ceeded inſtantly to Execution. In the 


Midſt of her Agonies, ſhe was heard to 


name the Words, Italy and Artifices, with 


the utmoſt Horror, and ſeveral repeated 


Execrations. And at laſt concluded, Fool 
that I was, to put ſo much Confidence in the 
Toughneſs of my Skin. 1 
The Keeper immediately ſet all in Or- 
der again 2 another Cuſtomer, which 
happened to be a famous Prude, whom 
her Parents after long 'Threatenings, and 
much Perſuaſion, had with the extremeſt 
Difficulty prevailed on to accept a young 
handſome Goldſmith, who might have 
pretended to five Times her Fortune. The 
Fathers and Mothers in the Neighbour- 
hood uſed to quote her for an Example to 
their Daughters. Her Elbows were rivet- 
ed to her Sides; and her whole Perſon fo 
ordered as to inform every Body that ſhe 
was afraid they ſhould touch her. She 
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only dreaded to approach the Lion, be- 
cauſe jt was a He one, and abhorred to 
think a Male Animal ſhould preſume to 
breathe upon her. The Sight of a Man 
at twenty Yards Diſtance 5 81 her draw 
back her Head. She always ſat upon the 
farther Corner of the Chair, although 
there were fix Chairs between ber and "oi 
Lover,. and with the Door wide open, and 
her little Siſter in the Room. She was 
never faluted but at the Tip of her Ear; 
and her Father had much ado to make her 


dine without her Gloyes, when there was 


a Man at Table. She entered the Den 
with ſome Fear, which we took to pro- 
ceed from the Height of her Modeſty, 
offended at the Sight of ſo many Men in 
the Gallery, The Lion beholding her at 
a Diſtance, immediately gave the deadly 
Sign ; at which the poor Creature (me- 
thinks I ſee her ſtill) miſcarried in a Fright 
before us all. The Lion ſeemed to 5 as 
much ſurprized as we, and gave her Time 
to make Fes Confeffion ; That ſhe was five 
Months gone, by the Foreman of her Father's 
Shop ; that this was her big Belly: And 
when her Friends aſked; why the would 
yenture the Trial? She faid, her Nurſe 
aſſured ber, that a Lion would never hurt a 


Women with Child. pon this I imme- 
diately 
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diately awaked, and could not help wiſhing, 
that the Deputy-Cenſors of my late Inſtitu- 


tion were indued with the ſame Inſtin& as 
theſe Pariſn-Lions, | 


NUMBER XX. 


Tuksp Ay, March 6, 1710. 


—— 8 didicif Kull; 4 Artes 
 Emollit Mores.—— Ovrv. 


From my own ! in Channel-row, 
March 5. 


HOSE inferior Duties of Life which 

the French call les petites Morales, or 

the ſmaller Morals, are with us diſtinguiſhed 
by the Name of Good Manners or Breed- 
ing. This I look upon, in the general No- 
tion of it, to be a Sort of artificial good 


Senſe, 
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Senſe, adapted to the meaneſt Capacities 
and introduced to make Mankind eaſy in 
their Commerce with each other. Low and 
little Underſtandings, without ſome Rules of 
this Kind, would be perpetually wandering 
into a thouſand Indecencies and Irregularities 
in Behaviour; and in their ordinary Conver- 
ſation fall into the ſame boiſterous Famili- 
arities that one obſerveth among them, when 
a Debauch hath quite taken away the Uſe of 
their Reaſon. In other Inſtances, it is odd 
to conſider, that for want of common Diſ- 


cretion, the very End of good Breeding is 


wholly perverted ; and Civility, intended to 
make us eaſy, is employed! in laying Chains 
and Fetters upon us, in debarring us of our 
Wiſhes, and in croſſing our moſt reaſonable 
Deſires and Inclinations. This Abuſe reign- 
eth chiefly in the Country, as I found to my 


Vexation, when I was laſt there, in a Viſit 


I made to a Neighbour about two Miles from 


my Couſin. As ſoon as I entered the Par- 


lour, they put me into the great Chair that 
{ſtood cloſe by a huge Fire, and kept me 
there by Force, until I was almoſt ſtifled. 
Then a Boy came in a great Hurry to pull 
off my Boots, which I in vain oppoſed ; urg- 

ing, hat I muſt return ſoon after Dinner. In 
the mean Time the good Lady whiſpered her 
eldeſt Daughter, and flipped a Key into her 
Hand. 7 | The 
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The Girl returned inſtantly with a Beer- 
Glaſs half full of Agqua-Mirabilis, and Syr- 
rup of Gilly Flowers. I took as much as 
I had a Mind for; but Madam vowed I 
ſhould drink it off, (for ſhe was ſure it 
would do me Good after coming out of the 
cold Air) and I was forced to obey ; which 
abſolutely took away my Stomach. When 
Dinner came in, I had a Mind to fit at a 
_ Diſtance from the Fire; but they told me 
It was as much as my Life was worth, and 
ſet me with my Back juſt againſt it, Al- 
though my Appetite were quite gone, I re- 
ſolved to force down as much as I could; 
and deſired the Leg of a Pullet. Indeed, 
Mr. Bickerſtaff, ſays the Lady, you muſt 
eat a Wing to oblige me; and ſo put a Cou- 

le upon my Plate. I was perſecuted at this 
Rate during the whole Meal. As often as 
I called for Small Beer the Maſter tipped 
the Wink, and the Servant brought me a 
Brimmer of October. Some Time after 
Dinner, I ordgred my Couſin's Man, who 
came with me, to get ready the Horſes ; 
but it was reſolved I ſhould not ſtir that 
Night ; and when I ſeemed pretty much 
bent upon going, they ordered the Stable 
Door to be locked; and the Children hid 
my Cloak and Boots, The next Queſtion 
was, what I would have for Supper? I ſaid 


I never eat any Thing at Night; but was at 


- 
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laſt in my own Defence obliged to name 
the firſt Thing that came into my Head. 
After three Hours ſpent chiefly in Apologies 
for my Entertainment, inſinuating to me, 
That, this was the worſt Time of the 
© Year for Proviſions; that they were at a 
great Diſtance from any Market; that, 
they were afraid I ſhould be ſtarved ; and 
that, they knew they kept me to my 
© Loſs;' the Lady went and left me to her 
Huſband (for they took ſpecial Care I ſhould 
never be alone.) As ſoon. as her Back was 
turned, the little Miſſes ran backwards and 
forwards every Moment; and conſtantly as 
they came in or went out, made a Courteſy 
directly at me, which in good Manners I 
was forced to return with a Bow, and Tau 
bumble ' Servant pretty Miſs. Exactly at 
Eight the Mother came up, and diſcovered 
by the Redneſs of her Face, that Supper was 
not far off. It was twice as large as the 
Dinner; and my Perſecution double in Pro- 
portion. I defired at my uſual Hour to go 
to my Repoſe, and was conducted to my 
Chamber by the Gentleman, his Lady, and 
the whole Train of Children. They im- 
portuned me to drink ſomething before I 
went to Bed; and upon my refuſing, at laſt 
left a Bottle of Stingo, as they called it, for 
fear I ſhould wake and be thirſty in the 
Night. I was forced in the Morning to 
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riſe and dreſs myſelf in the Dark, becauſe 
they would not ſuffer * s Servant 
to diſturb me at the Hour I deſired to be 
called. I was now reſolved to/break through 
all Meaſures to get away; and after fitting 
down to a monſtrous Breakfaſt of cold Beef, 
Mutton; Neats-Tong es, Veniſon-Paſty; 


and ſtale Beer, took Leave of the Family. 


But the Gentleman would needs ſee me Part 
of my Way; and carry mie à ſhort cut 
through his own Grounds, which he: told 


me would ſave Half a Mile's Riding. This 


laſt Piece of Civility: had like to have coſt me 
dear; being once or twice in Danger of my 
Neck; by leaping over his Pitz, And at 
laſt forced, to Gigi in che Dirt; when my 


Horſe having flipt his Bridle, ran away, and 


took us up more than an Hour r 
him again. Py H 5342 vo! 
It is evident, nbc] the Abſurdities 
I-met within * Viſit proceeded frorm an ill 
1 but from a wrong Juflgmemt of 
Complaiſance, aud a Miſapplication irthe 
Rules. of iti. I cannot fo caſily excute: the? 
more refined Criticks upon Behaviour; whoj; 
having profeſſed no other Study, are yet in- 
finitely defective in the moſt material Parts 
of it. Ned Faſbion hath been bredtall his 


Life about Court, and underſtandeth to a 


Tittle all the Punctillio's of the Drawing 
Room. He viſiteth moſt of the fine Women 
near 
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ſome among tlie beſt Speakers in the Houſe 


near db. Famer; and upon every Occaſion 
ſays. the civileſt and ſofteſt Things to them 
of any Man breathing. To Mr. haar“ he 


owetli an eaſy ſlide in his Bow, and a grace- 


ful Manner of coming into a Room. But 
in ſome other Caſes he is very far from being 


a well bred Perſon: He laugheth at Men of 


far ſuperior Underſtanding to his owny for 
not being as well dreſſed as himſelf; de- 
ſpiſeth all his Acquaintanee wlio are not of 
Quality; and in publick Places hath" on that 
Account often avoided taking Notiee of” 


of Commons. He ratleth  ſtrenuouſly at 
both Univerſities before: the Members of 
ither; and is never heard to ſwear an 


ath, or break in upon Religion and Mo- 


rality, except in the Company of Divines. 
On the other Hand, a Man of right Senſe 
hath all the Eſſentials of good Breeding, 
although he may be wanting in the Forms 
of it. Horatio hath ſpent moſt of his Time 
at Oxford, he hath a great deal of Learning, 
an. agreeable Wit, and as much Modeſty as 
may ferve to adorn without concealing his 
other good Qualities. In that retired Way 
of living, he ſeemeth to have formed a No- 


tion of human Nature, as he hath found it 


deſcribed in the Writings of the greateſt 
enz; 


A famous Dancing - Maſter in thoſe Days. 
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Men; not as he is likely to meet with it in 
the common Courſe of Life. Hence it is, 
that he giveth no Offence ; but converſeth 
with great Deference, Candor, and Huma- 


nity. His Bow, I muſt confeſs, is ſomewhat 
aukward ;-but then he hath an extenſive, 
univerſal; and unaffected Knowledge, which 
may perhaps a little excuſe him. He would 
make no extraordinary Figure at a Ball; but 
I can aſſure the Ladies in his Behalf, and 


for their own Conſolation, that he hath 
writ better Verſes on the Sex than any Man 
now living, and is preparing ſuch a Poem 
for the Preſs, as will tranſmit their Praiſ 
and his own to many Generations. 
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Me 
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This TATLER relateth to the ſame Subject con- 

tained in the Letter to the Lord High- 

. Treaſurer, and may be conſidered as a pro- 
per Introduction to it. | 


—_— 


From my own Apartments, Sept. 27. 


THE following Letter hath laid before 

me many great and manifeſt Evils, 
in the World of Letters, which I had over- 
looked; but 'they .open to me a very buſy 
Scene, and it will require no ſmall Care and 
Application to amend Errors which are be- 
Vo L. I. ＋ come 
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come ſo univerſal. The Affectation of Po- 
liteneſs is expoſed in this Epiſtle with a great 
deal of Wit and Diſcernment; ſo that, what- 
ever Diſcourſes I may fall into hereafter upon 
the Subjects the Writer treateth of, I ſhall 
at preſent lay the Matter before the World, 
without the leaſt Alteration from the Words 
of my Correſpondent. 


To Isaac BicKERSTAFE, Eſq; 


- 
- — 


81 R, 
: H! E RE are ſome Abuſes among us 
. of great Conſequence, the Reforma- 
© tion of which is properly your Province ; 
although, as far as J have been converſant 
in your Papers you have not yet conſidered 
them. Theſe are the deplorable Ignorance 
© that for ſome Years hath reigned among 
© our Engliſh Writers; the great Depravity 
© of our Taſte; and the continual Corruption 
of our Style. I ſay nothing here of thoſe 
© who handle particular Sciences, Divinity, 
. Phyſick, and the like; I mean the 

Traders in Hiſtory; and Politicks, and the 
© © Belles Lettres; together with thoſe by whom 
© Books are not tranſlated,” but (as the com- 
mon Expreſſions are) Done cut of French, 
* Latin, or other Languages, and made 
Engliſb. I cannot but obſerve to you, that, 
until of late Yea 15, a Grub-ſtreet Book 
© was 
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was always bound in Sheep-ſkin,; with ſui- 
table Print and Paper; the Price never 
above a Shilling ; and taken off wholly by 
common "Tradeſmen, or Country Pedlars. 
But now they appear in all Sizes and 
Shapes, and in all Places : They are handed 
about in Lapfulls from every Coffee-houſe 
to Perſons of Quality; are ſhewn in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, and the Court of Requeſts. You 
may ſee them gilt, and in Royal Paper of 
five or ſix hundred Pages, and rated ac- 
cordingly. I would engage to furniſh you 
with a Catalogue of Engliſb Books, pub- 
liſhed within the Compaſs of ſeven Years 
paſt, which at the firſt Hand would coſt 
you an Hundred Pounds; wherein you 
ſhall not be able to find ten Lines together 
of common Grammar or common Senſe. 

' * Theſe two Evils, Ignorance and Want 
of Taſte, have produced a Third; I mean 
a continual Corruption of our Englifh 
Tongue; which, without ſome timely 
Remedy, will ſuffer more by the falſe Re- 
ſinements of twenty Years paſt, than it 
hath been improved in the foregoing 
Hundred. And this is what I deſign 
chiefly to enlarge upon ; leaving the former 

Evils to your Animadverſion. Wee 
But, inſtead of giving you a Liſt of the 
late Refinements crept into our Language 
I here ſend you the Copy of a Letter I re- 
| A * ceived 
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« ceived ſome Time ago from a moſt ac- 
© compliſhed Perſon in this Way of Wri- 
© ting; upon which I ſhall make ſome Re- 
marks. It is in theſe Terms: 


rn, 
« 7 Cou'dn't get the Things you ſent for all 
«© about Town--- Ttho't to ha' come down 
« myſelf, and then Id ha' bro't um: but I 
c hant don't, and I believe I can't do't, 
« that's pozz.---Tom begins to gi mſelf Airs, 
& becauſe he's going with the Plenipo's.--- 
« Tis ſaid the French King will bamboozel 
& vs agen, which cauſes many Speculations. 
& The Jacks, and others, of that Kidney, are 
ce very uppiſh and alert upon't, as you may 
ce ſee by their Phizz's.---Will Hazard has got 
«© the Hipps, having loft to the Tune of five 
« Hundr'd Pound, tho he underſtands Play 
« very well, no Body better. He has promis't 
te me upon Rep, to leave off Play; but you 
& know tis a Weakneſs he's apt to give into, 
ce tho' he has as much Wit as any Man, no 
& Body more. He has lain incog. ever fince. 
* -e Mob's very quiet with us now--- 
tc T believe you tho't I banter'd you in my Laſt 
te lite a Country Put. -I ſhan't leave the 
« Town this Month,” &c. 


A 


if This Letter is in every Point an admi- 
q | | . 

Ul | © rable Pattern of the preſent polite Way of 
. | | | ; | 
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Writing; nor is it of leſs Authority for being 
an Epiſtle: You may gather every Flower 
of it, with a Thouſand more of equal 
Sweetneſs, from the Books, Pamphlets, 
and ſingle Papers, offered us every Day in 
the Coffee-houſes ; and theſe are the Beau- 
ties introduced to ſupply the Want of Wit, 
denſe, Humour and Learning; which 
formerly were looked upon as Qualifica- 
tions for a Writer. If a Man of Wit, who 


died Forty Years ago, were to riſe from 


the Grave on Purpoſe; how would he be 
able to read this Letter ? and after he had 
got through that Difficulty, how would he 
be able to underſtand it? The firſt Thing 
that ſtriketh your Eye, is the Breaks at the 
End of almoſt every Sentence; of which I 
know not the Uſe, only that it is a Refine- 
ment, and very frequently practiſed, Then 
you will obſerve the Abbreviations and 
Eliſions, by which Conſonants of moſt ob- 
durate Sound are joined together, without 
one ſoftening Vowel to intervene : And all 
this only to make one Syllable of two, di- 
realy contrary to the Example of the 
Greeks and Romans ; altogether of the Go- 
thick. Strain, and a natural Tendency to- 
wards relapfing into Barbarity, which de- 
lighteth in Monoſyllables, and uniting of 
mute Conſonants; as it is obſervable in all 
the Northern Languages, And this is ſtill 

> 3 8 more 
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more viſible in the next Refinement, which 


conſiſteth in pronouncing the firſt Syllable 


in a Word that hath many, and diſmiſſing 
the reſt; ſuch as Phizz, Hipps, Mob, Pozz, 
Rep, and many more; when we are already 
overloaded with Monoſyllables, which are 
the Diſgrace of our Language. Thus we 
cram one Syllable, and cut off the reſt; as 
the Owl fattened her Mice after ſhe had 
bit off their Legs, to prevent them from 
running away; ; and if ours be the ſame 
Reaſon for maiming of Words, it will cer- 
tainly anſwer the End, for I am ſure no 


other Nation will FIT to borrow them. 
Some Words are hitherto but fairly ſplit ; 


and therefore only in 'their Way to Per- 


fection; as Incog. and Plenipo's : But in a 
ſhort Time, it is to be hoped, they will be 


further docked to Inc. and Plen, This 
Reflection had made me, of Tate Years, 


very impatient for a Peace; which, I be- 
lieve, would fave the Lives of many brave 


Words, as well as Men. The War hath 
introduced Abundance of Polyſyllables, 


which will never be able to live many more 


Campaigns. Speculations, Operations, Pre- 
liminaries, Ambaſſadors, Palli ſadoes, Com- 
munication, Circumvallation, Battalions, as 
numerous as they are, It they attack us 
too frequently in our Coffee-houſes, we 
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ſhall certainly put them to Flight, and cut 
off the Rear. 
The third Refinement RTE in the 


Letter I ſend you, conſiſteth in the Choice 


of certain Words, invented by ſome pretty 
Fillows, ſuch as Banter, Bamboozle, Country 
Put, and Kidney, as it is there applied; 

ſome of which are now ſtruggling for the 
Vogue, and others are in Poſſeſſion of it. 
I have done my utmoſt for ſome Years paſt 


to ſtop the Progreſs of Mob and Banter ; 


but have been plainly borne down by Num- 
bers, and betrayed by thoſe whe promiſed 
to aſſiſt me. 

In the laſt Place, you are to aa Notice 
of certain choice Phraſes ſcattered through 
the Letter; ſome of them tolerable 
enough, until they were worn to Rags 
by ſervile Imitators. You might eafily 
find them, although they were not in a 
different Print ; and therefore I need not 
diſturb them. | 
© Theſe are the falſe Refinements i in our 
Style, which you ought to corre&: Firſt, 
by Arguments and fair Means; but, if thoſe 
fail, I think you are to make Uſe of your 
Authority as Cenſor, and by an annual 
Index Expurgatorious, expunge all Words 
and Phraſes that are offenſive to good 
Senfe, and condemn thoſe barbarous Mu- 
tilations of Vowels and Syllables. In this 

" RY — — 
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laſt Point, the uſual Pretene is, that they 


"| ſpell as they ſpeak: A noble Standard for 


Language! To depend upon the Caprice 
of every Coxcomb ; who, becauſe Words 
are the Cloathing of our Thoughts, cuts 

them out, and ſhapes them as he pleaſeth, 
and changes them oftener than his Dreſs. 
I believe, all reaſonable People would be 
content, that fuch Refiners were more ſpa- 
ring of their Words, and liberal in their 
Syllables. On this Head, I ſhould be glad 
you would beſtow ſome Advice upon ſe- 
veral young Readers in our Churches; 

who coming up from the Univerſity, full 


| fraught with Admiration of our Town Po- 


liteneſs, will needs correct the Style of 
their Prayer-Books. In reading the Ab- 
ſolution they are very careful to ſay Par- 
dons and Abſolves; and in the Prayer for 
the Royal Family, it muſt be end um, en- 
rich um, proſper um, and bring um. Then, 
in their Sermons they uſe all the modern 
Terms of Art; Sham, Banter, Mob, Bubble, 
Bully, Cutting, Shuffling, and Palming : 

All which, and many more of the like 
Stamp, as I have heard them often in the 
Pulpit from ſome young Sophiſters; ſo I 
have read them in ſome of thoſe Sermons 
* that have made. a great Noiſe of late. The 
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c * ful Imaputation of Pedantry ; to ſhew us, 


0 that 
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that they know the Town, underſtand Men 
and Manners, and have not been poring 


upon old unfaſhionable Books 1 in the Uni- 


verſity. 

© I ſhould be glad to ſee you the Inſtru- 
ment of introducing into our Style that 
Simplicity which is the beſt and trueſt Or- 
nament of moſt Things in human Life, 
which the politer Ages always aimed at 
in their Buildings and Dreſs (Simplex mun- 
ditiis) as well as their Productions of Wit. 
It is manifeſt, that all new affected Modes 
of Speech, whether borrowed from the 
Court, the Town, or the Theatre, are the 
firſt periſning Parts in any Language; and, 
as I could prove by many Hundred In- 
ſtances, have been ſo in ours. The Wri- 
tings of Hooker, who was a Country Cler- 
gyman, and of Parſons the Jeſuit, both in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; are in a 
Style that, with very few Allowances, 
would not offend any preſent Reader ; 
much more clear and intelligible than thoſe 
of Sir H. Wooton, Sir Robert Nauton, Of- 
burn, Daniel the Hiſtorian, and ſeveral 
others who writ later ; but being Men of 
the Court, and affecting the Phraſes then 
in Faſhion; they are often either not to be 
underſtood, or appear perfectly ridiculous. 
© What Remedies are to be applied to theſe 
Evils, I have not Room to conſider; ; hav- 


1 ing, 
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ing, I fear, already taken up moſt Part of 
* your Paper. Beſides, I think it is our Office 
only to repreſent Abuſes, and yours to re- 
dreſs them. 


I am, with great Reſpect, 


1 


« Yours, &c. 
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Correcting, Improving, and Aſcertaining, 
1 | 
ENGLISH- TONGUE. 


In a LETTER to the Moſt Honble. RoBERT, 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Lord High- 
Treaſurer of Great-Britain. 


rr 


It is well known, that if the Queen had lived a 
Year or two longer, the following Propoſal would 
in all Probability have taken Effect. For the 
Lord Treaſurer had already nominated ſeveral 
Per ſons, without Diſtinction of Quality or Party, 
who were to compoſe a Society for the Purpoſes 
mentioned by the Author; and reſolved to uſe his 
Credit with her Majeſty, that a Fund ſhould be 

applied to ſupport the Expence of a large Room, 
zwhere the Society ſhould meet, and other Incidents. 
But this Scheme fell to the Ground, partly by the 
Diſſentions among the great Men at Court; but 
chiefly by the lamented Death of that glorious 
Princeſs. 
To the Moſt Hon. Rosz RT, Earl of Oxford. 
My Lord, E172 
[ 7 HAT I had the Honour of men- 
_ tioning to your Lordſhip ſome Time 
ago in Converſation, was not a new Thought, 


juſt then ſtarted by Accident or D 
| ut 
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but the Reſult of long Reflection; and I 
have been confirmed in my Sentiments by 
the Opinion of ſome very judicious Perſons, 
with whom I conſulted. They all agreed, 
That no Thing would be of greater Uſe to- 
wards the Improvement of Knowledge and 
Politeneſs, than ſome effectual Method for 
Correcting, Enlarging, and Aſcertaining our 
Language; and they think it a Work very 
poffible to be compaſſed, under the Protec- 
tion of a Prince, the Countenance and En- 
couragement of a Miniſtry, and the Care of 
proper Perſons, choſen for ſuch an Under- 
taking. I was glad to find your Lordſhip's 
Anſwer in ſo different a Style from what 
hath been commonly made Uſe of on ſuch 
like Occaſions, for ſome Years paſt: That all 
fuch Thoughts muſt be deferred to a Time of 
Peace: A Topick which ſome have carried 
ſo far, that they would not have us by any 
Means think of preſerving our Civil or Re- 
ligious Conſtitution, becauſe we are engaged 
in a War Abroad. It will be among the 
diſtinguiſhing Marks of your Miniftry, my 
Lord, that ycu had a Genius above all fuch 
Regards; an? that no reaſonable Propoſal 
for the Honour, the Advantage, or the Or- 
nament of your Country, however foreign 
to your more immediate Office, was ever ne- 
glected by you. I confeſs the Merit of this 
Candour and Condeſcenfion is very much 
FT” | leſſened; 
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leſſened; becauſe your Lordſhip hardly leav- 
eth us Room to offer our good Wiſhes; re- 
moving all our Difficulties, and ſupplying 
our Wants, faſter than the moſt viſiona 
Projector can adjuſt his Schemes. And 
therefore, my Lord, the Deſign of this Paper 
is not ſo much to offer you Ways and Means, 
as to complain of a Grievance, the redreſſing 
of which is to be your own Work, as much 

as that of paying the Nation's Debts, or open- 
ing a Trade into the South Sea; and although 
not of ſuch immediate Benefit as either of 
theſe, or any other of your glorious Actions, 
yet, perhaps, in future Ages not leſs to your 
Honour. 
My Lord, I do here, in the Name of all 
the learned and polite Perſons of the Nation, 
complain to your Lordſhip, as Firſt Miniſter, 
that our Language is extremely imperfect ; 
that its daily Improvements are by no Means 
in Proportion to its daily Corruptions; that 
the Pretenders to poliſh and refine it have 
chiefly multiplied Abuſes and Abſurdities; 
and that, in many Inſtances, it offendeth 
| againſt every Part of Grammar. But, leſt 
your Lordſhip ſhould think my Cenſure too 
ſevere, I ſhall take Leave to be more parti- 
cular. 

believe your Lordſhip will agree with 

me in the Reaſon why our Language is leſs 
refined than thoſe of Traly, Spain, or France. 


It 
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It is plain, that the Latin Tongue, in its 
Purity, was never in this Iſland; towards 
the Conqueſt of which few or no Attempts 
were made until the Time of Claudius: Nei- 
ther was that Language ever ſo vulgar in 
Britain as it is known to have been in Gaul 
and Spain. Further, we find that the Ro- 
man Legions here were at length all recalled 
to help their Country againſt the Goths, and 
other barbarous Invaders. Mean Time the 
Britons, left to ſhift for themſelves, and daily 
harraſſed by cruel Inroads from the P7&s, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their 
Defence ; who conſequently reduced the 
greateſt Part of the Iſland to their own 
Power, drove the Britons into the moſt re- 
mote and mountainous Parts; and the reſt 


of the Country, in Cuſtoms, Religion, and 


Language, became wholly Saxon. This I 


take to be the Reaſon why there are more 
Latin Words remaining in the Britiſb Tongue 


than in the old Saxon; which, excepting 
ſome few Variations in the Orthography, is 
the ſame in moſt original Words with our 
preſent Engliſh, as well as with the German 
and other Northern Dialects. REES 
Edward the Confeſſor, having lived long in 


France, appeareth to be the firſt who intro- 


duced any Mixture 'of the French Tongue 


with the Saxon; the- Court affecting, what 


the Prince was fond of, and others taking it 
3 
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up for a Faſhion as it is now with us. William 
the Conqueror proceeded much further ; 
bringing over with him vaſt Numbers of 


that Nation, ſcattering them in every Mo- 


naſtery, giving them great Quantities of 
Land, directing all Pleadings to be in that 
Language, and endeavouring to make it uni- 
verſal in the Kingdom. This, at leaſt, is the 
Opinion generally received: But your Lord- 
ſhip hath fully convinced me, that the 
French Tongue made yet a greater Progreſs 
here under Harry the Second, who had large 
Territories on that Continent, both from his 
Father and his Wife; made frequent Jour- 
nies and Expeditions thither, and was always 
attended with a Number of his Countrymen, 
'Retainers at his Court. For ſome Centuries 
after, there was a conſtant Intercourſe be- 
tween France and England, by the Domi- 
nions we poſſeſſed there, and the Conqueſts 
. we made: So that our Language, between 


two or three Hundred Years ago, ſeemeth to 


have had a greater Mixture with the French 
than at preſent ; many Words having been 
afterwards rejected, and ſome ſince the Time 
of Spencer; although we have {till retained 
not a few, which have been long antiquated 
in France. I could produce ſeveral Inſtances 
of both Kinds, if it were of any Uſe or En- 
e | : 
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To examine into the ſeveral Circumſtan- 
ces, by which the Language of a Country 
may be altered, weuld force me to enter into 
a wide Field. I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
Latin, the French, and the Engh/h, ſeem to 
have undergone the ſame Fortune. The 
firſt, from the Days of Romulus to thoſe of 
Julius Ceſar, ſuffered perpetual Changes; 
and by what we meet in thoſe Authors who 
occaſionally ſpeak on that Subject, as well as 
from certain Fragments of old Laws; it is 
manifeſt, that the Latin, three Hundred 
Years before Tully, was as unintelligible in 
his Time, as the Engliſh and French of the 
ſame Period are now; and theſe two having 
changed as much ſince William the Conqueror, 
(which is but little leſs than ſeven Hundred 
Years) as the Latin appeareth to have done 
in the like Term. Whether our Language, 
or the French will decline as faſt as the Ro- 
man did, is a Queſtion that would perhaps 
admit more Debate than it is worth. There 
were many Reaſons for the Corruptions of 
the laſt: As the Change of their Government 
to a Tyranny, which ruined the Study of 
Eloquence; there being no further Uſe or 
Encouragement for popular Orators: Their 
giving not only the Freedom of the City, 
but Capacity for Employments, to ſeveral 
Towns in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and 
ether diſtant Parts, as far as Afa; which 
brought 


1 


& 
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brought 4 great Number of foreign Preten- 


ders into Nome: The ſlaviſh Diſpoſition of 


the Senate and People; by which the Wit 
and Eloquence of the Age were wholly 
turned into Panegyrick, the moſt barren of 
all Subjects: The great Corruption of Man- 
ners, and Introduction of foreign Luxury, 
with foreign Terms to expreſs it: With ſe- 
veral others that might be aſſigned: Not to 
mention thoſe Invaſions from the Goths and 
Fandals, which are too obvious to infiſt on: 

The Roman Language arrived at great Per- 
fection before it began to decay: The French, 
for theſe laſt fifty Years, hath been poliſhing 
as much as it will bear; and appeareth to be 
declining by the natural Ineonſtancy of that 
People, as well as the Affectation of ſome 
late Authors, to introduce and multiply Cant 
Words, which is the moſt ruinous Corrup- 
tion in any Language. La Bruyere, a late 
celebrated Writer among them, maketh Uſe 
of many new Terms which are not to be 
found in any of the common Dictionaries 


before his Time. But the Engliſb Tongue 


is not arrived to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, 


as, upon that Aecount, to make us apprehend 


any Thoughts of its Decay: And, if it were 
once refined to a certain Standard, perhaps, 
there might be Ways to fix it for ever, or 
at leaſt until we are invaded, and made a 
Conqueſt by ſome other State: And, even 

Fort. 1. U then, 


— 
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then, our beſt Writings might probably be 
preſerved with Care, and grow into Eſteem, 
and the Authors have a Chance for Immor- 
„ 55 5 
But without ſuch great Revolutions as 
theſe, (to which we are, I think, leſs ſub- 
jet than Kingdoms upon the Continent) I 
| no abſolute Neceſſity why any Language 
ſhould be perpetually changing ; for we find 
many Examples to the contrary. From 
Homer to Plutarch are above a Thouſand 
Years; ſo long, at leaſt, the Purity of the 
Greek Tongue may be allowed to laſt ; and 
we know not how far before. The Grecians 
ſpread their Colonies round all the Coaſts of 
Afia Minor, even to the Northern Parts, ly- 
ing towards the Euxine; in every Iſland of 
the Ægean Sea, and ſeveral others in the 
Mediterranean; where the Language was 
preſerved entire for many Ages, after they 
themſelves became Colonies to Rome, and 
until they were over-run by the barbarous 
Nations upon the Fall of that Empire. The 
Chineſe have Books in their Language above 
Two Thouſand Years old; neither have the 
frequent Conqueſts of the Tartars been able 
to alter it. The German, Spaniſh, and Ita- 
lian, have admitted few or no Changes for 
ſome Apes paſt. The other Languages of 
Europe I know nothing of; neither is there 
any Occaſion to conſider them. | 


Havin g 
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Having taken this Compaſs, I return to 
thoſe Conſiderations upon our own Lan- 
guage, which I would humbly offer your 
Lordſhip. The Period wherein the Engliſ 
Tongue received moſt Improvement, I take 
to commence with the Beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign, and to conclude with the 
great Rebellion in Forty-two. It is true, 
there was a very ill Taſte both of Style and 
Wit, which prevailed under King James the 
Firſt; but that ſeemeth to have been cor- 
rected i in the firſt Years of his Succeſlors 
who, among many other Qualifications of an 
excellent Prince, wasa great Patron of Learn- 
ing. From that great Rebellion to this pre- 
ſent Time, I am apt to doubt, whether the 
Corruptions in our Language have not, at 
leaſt, equalled the Refinements of it, and 
| theſe Corruptions very few of the beſt Au- 
thors in our Age have wholly eſcaped. Du- 
ring the Uſurpation, ſuch an Infuſion of En- 
thuſiaſtick Jargon prevailed in every Wri- 
ting, as was not ſhaken off in many Years 
after. To this ſucceeded that Licentiouſneſs - 
which entered. with the Reſtoration ; and, 
from infecting our Religion and Morals, fell 
to corrupt our Language : Which laſt was 
not like to be much improved by thoſe who, 
at that Time, made up the Court of King 
| Charles the Second; either ſuch who had 
followed him in his Baniſhment, or who 
"AA | had 
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had been altogether converſant in the Diale& 


of thoſe Fanatick Times; or young Men, 
who had been educated in the ſame Com- 
pany; fo that the Court, which uſed to be 
the Standard of Propriety and Correctneſs of 
Speech, was then, and I think hath ever 
ſince continued the worſt School in England 
for that Accompliſhment ; and ſo will re- 
main, until better Care be taken in the Edu- 
cation of our young Nobility ; that they may 


ſet out into the World with ſome Founda- 


tion of Literature, in order to qualify them 
for Patterns of Politeneſs. The Conſequence 
of this Defect upon our Language may ap- 
pear from the Plays, and other Compoſitions, 
written for Entertainment, within fifty Vears 
paſt; filled with a Succeſſion of affected 
Phraſes, and new conceited Words, either 
borrowed from the current Style of the . 
Court, or from thoſe, who, under the Cha- 
rafter of Men of Wit and Pleaſure, pretend 
to give the Law. Many of theſe. Refine- 
ments have already been long antiquated, 
and are now hardly intelligible ; which is no 
Wonder, when they were the Product only 


of Ignorance and Caprice. 


I have never known this great Town 
without one or more Dunces of Figure, who 
had Credit enough to give Riſe to ſome new 


Word, and propagate it in moſt Converſa- 
tions ; although it had neither Humour nor 


Sig- 
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Significancy, If it ſtruck the preſent Taſte, 


it was ſoon transferred into the Plays and 
current Scribbles of the Week, and became 
an Addition to our Language ; while the 
Men of Wit and Learning, inſtead of early 
obviating ſuch Corruptions, were too often 
ſeduced to imitate and comply with them. 
There is another Set, of Men who have 
contributed very much to the ſpoiling of 
the Engliſh Tongue; I mean the Poets, from 
the Time of the Reſtoration. Theſe Gen- 


tlemen, although they could not be ſenſible 


how much our Language was already over- 
ſtocked with Monoſyllables, yet to fave Time 
and Pains, introduced that barbarous Cuſtom 
of abbreviating Words, to fit them to the 
Meaſure of their Verſes ; and this they have 
frequently done ſo very injudiciouſly, as to 
form ſuch harſh unharmonious Sounds, that 
none but a Northern Ear could endure. 
They have joined tne moſt obdurate Conſo- 
nants, without one intervening Vowel, only 
to ſhorten a Syllable : And their Taſte in 
Time became ſo. depraved, that what was 
at firſt a poetical Licence, not to be juſtified, 
they made their Choice; alledging, that the 
Words pronounced at length ſounded faint 
and languid. This was a Pretence to take 
up the ſame Cuſtom in Proſe; ſo that moſt 
of the Books we ſee now-adays are full of 
thole Manglings and Abbreviations. In- 
3 ſtances 


* 
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ſtances of this Abuſe are innumerable : what 
doth your Lordſhip think of the Words, 
Drudg'd, Diſturb'd, Rebu#d, Fledg'd, and a 
Thouſand others, every where to be met in 
Proſe, as well as Verſe? Where, by leaving 
out a Vowel to fave a Syllable, we form ſo 
jarring a Sound, and ſo difficult to utter, 


* 


that I have often wondered how it could 


ever obtain. 
Another Cauſe, FEY perhaps borre ved 


from the former) which hath contributed 


not a little to the maiming of our Language, 


is a fooliſh Opinion, advanced of late Years, 


that we ought to ſpell exactly as we ſpeak ; 

which; beſides the obvious Inconvenience of 
utterly deſtroying our Etymology, would be 
a Thing we ſhould never ſee an End of. 
Not only the ſeveral: Towns and Counties 
of England have a different Way of pro- 


nouncing; but even here in London they 


clip their Words after one Manner about the | 
Court, another in the City, and a third in 
the Subarbs: ; and in a few Years, it is pro- 
bable, will all differ from themſelves, as 
Fancy or Faſhion ſhall direct: All which, 
reduced to Writing, would entirely confound 
Orthography. Yet many People are fo fond 
of this Conceit, that it is ſometimes a diffi- 
cult Matter to read modern Books and Pam- 
phlets ; where the Words are ſo curtailed, 


and varied from their original Spelling, that | 


whoeyer 
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whoever hath been uſed to plain Engliſh will 
hardly know them by Sight. 

Several young Men at the Univerſitics 
terribly poſſeſſed with the Fear of Pedantry, 
run into a worſe Extream ; and think all 
Politeneſs to conſiſt in reading the daily 
Traſh ſent down to them from hence: This 
they call knowing the World, and reading 
Men and Manners. Thus furniſhed, they 
come up to Town; reckon all their Rede 
for Accompliſhments, borrow the neweſt 
Set of Phraſes, and if they take a Pen into 
their Hands, all the odd Words they have 
picked up in a Coffee-Houſe or a Gaming- 
Ordinary, are produced as Flowers of Style; 
and the Orthography refined to the utmoſt. 
To this we owe thoſe monſtrous Produc- 
tions, which under the Names of Trips, 
Spies, Amuſements, and other conceited Ap- 
pellations; have over-run us for ſome Years 
paſt. -. To this we owe that ſtrange Race of 
Wits, who tell us they write to the Honour 
of the Age. And, I wiſh I could ſay, theſe 
quaint: - opperies were wholly abſent from 
graver Subjects. In ſhort, I would under- 
take to ſhew your Lordſhip ſeveral Pieces, 
where the Beauties of this Kind are ſo pre- 
dominant, that, with all your Skill in Lan- 
guages, you . . never be able either to 
read or underſtand them. - 

U4 But 
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But, J am very much miſtaken, if many 
of theſe falſe Refinements among us do not 
ariſe from a Principle, which Would quite 
deſtroy their Credit, if it were well under- 
ſtood and confidered, For I am afraid, my 
Lord, that, with all the real good Qualities 
of our Country, we are naturally not very 

olite. This perpetual Diſpoſition to ſhorten 

zur Words, by retrenching the Vowels, is 
nothing elle but a Tendency to lapſe into 
the Barbarity of thoſe Northern Nations 
Tan whom we are defcended, and whoſe 

anguages labour all under the ſame Defect. 
For it is worthy our Obſervation, that the 
Spaniards, the French, and the Italians, al- 
though derived from the fame Northern 
Anceſtors with ourſelves, are, with the ut- 
moſt. Difficulty, taught to profiounce our 
Words; which the Swedes and Danes, as 
vrell as the Germans and the Dutch, attain to 
with Eaſe, becauſe our Syllables reſemble 
theirs, in the Roughneſs Eng F red quiency of 

onſonants. Now, as N wirf an 
Ill Climate to improve the 10 "RE" Kitt nds of 
Fruits; are at the Expence of Walls to re- 
ceive and reverberate the faint Rays of the 
Sun, and fence againſt the N orthern Blaſts; 
we ſometimes, by the Help of a good Soll, 
equal the Productions of warmer” oüntries, 
who have no Need to be at fo much Coſt or 


Care: It is the ſame Thing with reſpect to 
the 
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the politer Arts among us; and the ſame 
Defect of Heat, which giveth a Fierceneſs 
to our Natures, may contribute to that 
Roughneſs of our Language, which beareth 
ſome Analogy to the harſh Fruit of colder 
Countries. For I do not reckon that we 
want- a Genius, more than the reſt of our 
Neighbours: But your Lordſhip will be of 
my Opinion, that we ought to ſtruggle with 
theſe natural Diſadvantages as much as we 
can; and be careful whom we employ, 
whenever we deſign to correct them; which 
is a Work that hath hitherto been aſſumed by 
the leaſt qualified Hands: So that, if the Choice 
had _ left to me, I would rather _ 


a * 
420 


far as it relateth to Sound, to the . 
of the Women, than of illiterate Court 
Fe ops, half-witted - Poets, and Univerſity 
Boys. For it is plain, that Women, in their 
Manner of corrupting Words, do naturally 
diſcard the Conſonants, as we do the Vowels. 
What I am going to tell your Lordſhip, ap- 
peareth very trifling; that more than once, 


1 where ſome of both Sexes were in Com- 


pany, I have perſuaded two or three of each 
to take a Pen, and write down a Number 
of Letters joined together, juſt as it came 
into their Heads; and upon reading this 
Gibberiſh, we have found that which the 
Men had writ, by the frequent encounter- 


ing 
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ing of rough Conſonants, to found like 
High-Dutch ; and the other by the Women, 
like 7alan, abounding in Vowels and Li- 
quids.” Now, although I would by no 
Means give Ladies the Trouble of adviſing 
us in the Reformation of our Language; 
yet I cannot help thinking, that ſince they 
have been left out of all Meetings, except 
Parties at Play, or where worſe Deſigns are 
carried on, our Converſation. bath Toy 
much degenerated. _ 

In order to reform our CT I con. 
dt my Lord, that a free judicious Choice 
ſhould be made of ſuch Perſons as are ge- 
nerally allowed to be beſt qualified for ſuch 
2a Work, without any Regard to Quality, 
Party, or Profeſſion. Theſe, to a certain 
Number at leaſt, ſhould aſſemble at ſome 
appointed Time and Place, and fix on Rules 
by which they deſign to proceed. What 
Methods they will take, is not for me to 
preſcribe. Your Lordſhip, and other Per- 
| ſons in great Employment, might pleaſe to 
be of the Number: And, I am afraid, ſuch 
a Society would want your Inſtruction and 
Example, as much as your Protection. For 
J have, not without a little Envy, obſerved 
of late the Style of ſome great Miniſters 
very much to exceed that of any other Pro- 
ductions. ' 


The 
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The Perſons who are to undertake this 
Work will have the Example of the French 
before them, to imitate where theſe have 
proceeded right, and to avoid their Miſtakes. 
Beſides the Grammar Part, wherein we are 
allowed to be very defective, they will ob- 
ſerve many groſs Improprieties, which, how- 
ever authoriſed by Practice, and grow fa- 
miliar, ought to be diſcarded. They will 
find many Words that deſerve to be utterly 
thrown out of our Language; many more 
to be corrected, and perhaps not a few, 
long ſince antiquated, which ought to be 
reſtored, on Account of their Energy and 
Sound. 

- But what I have * at Heart is, that 
ſore Method ſhould be thought on for A, 
certaining and Fixing our Language for ever, 
after ſuch Alterations are made in it as ſhall 
be thought requiſite. For I am of Opinion, 
that it is better a Language ſhould not be 
wholly perfect, than that it ſhould be per- 
petually changing; and we mult give over 
at one Time or other, or at length infallibly 
change for the worſe : As the Romans did, 
when they began to quit their Simplicity of 
Style for affected Refinements; ſuch as we 
meet in Tacitus and other Authors, which 
ended by Degrees in many Barbarities, even 
before the Goths had invaded 7raly. 
| IDS, | 'The 
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The Fame of our Writers is uſually con- 
fined t theſe two Iflands; and it is hard it 
ſhould be limited in T:me as much as in 
Pace, by the perpetual Violations of our 
Speech. It is your Lordſhip's Obſervation, 
that, if it were not for the Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book in the vulgar Tongue, we 
ſhould hardly be able to underſtand any 
Thing that was written among us an hun- 
dred Years ago; which is certainly true: 
For thoſe Books, being perpetually read in 
Churches, have proved a Kind of Standard 
for Language, eſpecially to the common 
People. And, I doubt, whether the Alte- 
rations, fince introduced, have added much 
to the Beauty or Strength of the Engli/h 
| Tongue, although they have taken off a 
| t deal from that Simplicity, which is one 
| of the greateſt Perfections in any Language. 
Toa, my Lord, who are ſo converſant in 
= the ſacred Writings, and fo great a Judge 

| 
| 
| 


| of them in their Original, will agree, that 
| no Tranſlation, our Country ever yet pro- 
| duced, hath come up to that of the Old 
| and New Teſtament : And by the many 
| _- beautiful Paſſages, which I have often had 
| | the Honour to hear your Lordſhip cite from 


1 | thence, I am perſuaded that the 'Tranſlators 
6 ji of the Bible were Maſters of an Engliſb 
g 1 Stile much fitter for that Work, than any 
[ | we ſee in our preſent Writings ; which I take 


to 
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to be owing to the Simplicity that runs 
through the Whole. Then, as to the 
greateſt Part of our Liturgy, compiled long 
before the Tranſlation of the Bible now in 
Uſe, and little altered ſince; there ſeem to 
be in it as great Strains of true ſublime Elo- 
quence, as are any where to be found in our 
Language; which every Man of good Taſte 
will obſerve in the Communion- Service, that 


of Burial, and other Parts. 


— 


But, where I ſay, that I would have our 
Language, after it is duly correct, always 
to laſt, I do not mean that it ſhould never 
be enlarged : Provided, that no Word, 


which a Society ſhall give a Sanction to, be 


afterwards antiquated and exploded, they 
may have Liberty to receive whatever new 
ones they ſhall find Occaſion for: Becauſe 
then the old Books will yet be always valua- 
ble according to their intrinſick Worth, and 
not thrown aſide on Account of unintelligi- 
ble Words and Phraſes ; which appear harſh 
and uncouth, only becauſe they are out of 
Faſhion. Had the Roman Tongue continued 
vulgar in that City until this Time ; it would 
have been abſolutely neceſſary, from the 


mighty Changes that have been made in 


Law and Religion; from the many Terms 
of Art required in Trade and in War; from 
the new Inventions that have happened in 


the World; from the vaſt ſpreading of Na- 


vigation 
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vigation and Commerce; with many other 
obvious Circumſtances, to have made great 
Additions to that Language ; yet the Antients 
would ſtill have been read, and underſtood 
with Pleaſure and Eaſe. The Greek Tongue 
received many Enlargements between the 
Time of Homer and that of Plutarch; yet 
the former Author was probably as well un- 
derſtood in Trajan's Time, as the latter. 
What Horace ſayeth of V ords going off, and 
Periſbing ike Leaves, and new ones coming in 
their Place, is a Misfortune he lamenteth, 
rather than a Thing he approveth: But I 
cannot ſee why this ſhould be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, or if it were, what would have be- 
come of his Monumentum ere perennius. 
Writing by Memory only, as I do at pre- 
ſent, I would gladly keep within my Depth ; 
and therefore ſhall not enter into farther 
Particulars. Neither do I pretend more 
than to ſhew the Uſefulneſs of this Deſign, 
and to make ſome general Obſervations; 
leaving the reſt to that Society, which, I 
hope, will owe its Inſtitution and Patronage 
to your Lordſhip. Beſides, I would wil- 
lingly avoid Repetition, having, about a Year 
ago, communicated to the Publick much of 
what I had to offer upon this Subject, by 
the Hands of an ingenious * Gentleman, 
who for a long Time did thrice a Week di- 


vert 
* Mr, App1S0ON, 
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vert or inſtruct the Kingdom by his Papers; 
and is ſuppoſed to purſue the ſame Deſign 
at preſent, under the Title of Spectator. 
This Author, who hath tried the Force and 
Compaſs of our Language with .ſo much 
Succeſs, agreeth entirely with me in moſt 
of my Sentiments relating to it: So do the 
greateſt Part of the Men of Wit and Learn- 
ing, whom I have had the Happineſs to 
converſe with: And therefore I imagine, 
that ſuch a Society would be pretty unani- 
mous in the main Points. | 

Your Lordſhip muſt allow, that ſuch a 
Work as this, brought to Perfection, would 
very much contribute to the Glory of her 
Majeſty's Reign ; which ought to be recorded 
in Words more durable than Braſs, and 
ſuch as our Poſterity may read a thouſand 
Years hence, with Pleaſure, as well as Ad- 
miration. I have always diſapproved that 
falſe Compliment to Princes; that the moſt 
laſting Monument they can have is the 
Hearts of their Subjects. It is indeed their 
greateſt preſent Felicity to reign in their Sub- 
jects Hearts; but theſe are too periſhable to 
preſerve their Memories, which can only be 
done by the Pens of able and faithful Hiſto- 
rians. And I take it to be your Lordſhip's 
Duty, as prime Miniſter, to give Orders for 
inſpecting our Language, and rendering it 
fit to record the Hiſtory of ſo great and 
| good 
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good a Princeſs. Beſides, my Lord, as dif- 
intereſted as you appear to the World, I 
am convinced, that no Man is more in the 
Power of a prevailing favourite Paſſion than 
10 500 th mean, that Deſire of true and 
ing Honour, which you have borne along 
with you through every Stage of your Life. 
To this you have often ſacrificed your Inte- 
reſt, your Eaſe, and your Health: For pre- 
ſerving and increaſing this, you have expo- 
ſed your Perſon to ſecret Treachery, and 
open Violence . There is not, perhaps, an 
Example in Hiſtory of any Miniſter, who, 
in fo ſhort a Time, hath performed ſo many 
great Things, and overcome ſo many Diffi- 
cCulties. Now, although I am fully con- 
vinced that you fear God, honour your 
Queen, and love your Country, as much as 
any of your Fellow-Subjects; yet I muſt 
believe, that the Deſire of Fame hath been 
no inconſiderable Motive to quicken you in 
the Purſuit of thoſe Actions which will beſt 
deſerve it. But, at the ſame Time, I muſt. 
be ſo plain as to tell your Lordſhip, that if 
you will not take ſome Care to ſettle our 
Language, and put it into a State of Conti- 
' nuance, I cannot promiſe that your Memory 
ſhall be preſerved above an hundred Years, 
further than by imperfect Tradition, 
As 


* See the Examiner, No. 32, Vol. 5. 
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As barbarous and ignorant as we were in 
former Centuries, there was more effectual 
Care taken by our Anceſtors to preſerve the 
Memory. of Times and Perſons, than we 


find in this Age of Learning and Politeneſs, 
as we are pleaſed to call it. The rude. Lat 


of the Monks is ſtill very intelligible; whereas, 
had their Records been delivered down only 
in the vulgar Tongue, ſo barren and ſo bar- 
barous, ſo ſubject to. continual ſucceeding 
Chang=s, they could not now be underſtood, 


_ utileſs by Antiquaries, who made it their 


Study to expound them. And we muſt, at 
this Day, have been content with ſuch poof 
Abſtracts of our Engliſb Story, as laborious 


Men of low Genius would think fit to give 
us: And even theſe, in the next Age, would 


be likewiſe fwallowed up in ſucceeding Col- 


lections. If Things go on at this Rate, all 


I can promiſe your Lordſhip is, that, about 
two hundred Years hence, ſome painful 


Compiler, who will be at the Trouble of 


ſtudying old Language, may inform the 
World, that, in the Reign of Queen ANNE, 
Robert, Earl of Oxford 
cellent Man, was made High-Treaſurer, and 
faved his Countryz which in thoſe Days 
was almoſt ruined by a foreign War, and à 
domeſiick Faction. Thus much he may be 
able to pick out, and willing to transfer into 
his new Hiſtory: But, the reſt of your 
e X ha- 


a very wiſe and ex- 
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Character *, which I, or any other Writer 
may now value ourfelves by drawing, and 
the particular Account of the great 'Things 
done under your Miniſtry, for which you 
are already fo celebrated in moſt Parts of 
Europe, will probably be dropt, on Account 
of the antiquated Style, and Manner they 
are delivered in. | 5 

How then ſhall any Man, who hath a 
Genius for Hiſtory equal to the beſt of the 
Antients, be able to undertake ſuch a Work 
with Spirit and Chearfulneſs, when he con- 
ſiders, that he will be read with Pleaſure 
but a very few Years, and in an Age or two 
ſhall hardly be underſtood without an Inter- 
preter? This is like employing an excellent 
Statuary to work upon mouldering Stone. 
Thoſe, who apply their Studies to preſerve 


the Memory of others, will always have 


ſome Concern for their own. And I believe 
it is for this Reaſon, that ſo few Writers 
among us, of any Diſtinction, have turned 
their Thoughts to ſuch a diſcouraging Em- 
ployment : For the beſt Engliſb Hiſtorian 
muſt lie under this Mortification, that when 


his Style groweth antiquated, he will be 


only conſidered as a tedious Relater of Facts; 


and perhaps conſulted in his Turn, among 


other 


vide Vol. IX. Pages 135, 136, Cc. vol. 
I. 12mo, Pages 102, 103, 104, Sc. | 


proach ; any of which will be juſtly thought 


ſtration, you are the moſt inexeuſable Per- 
ſon alive. All your other Virtues, my Lord, 


Buſineſs and Oppoſition; even your Juſtice, 


without letting the Arts, in their Turn, 
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other neglected Authors, to furniſh Mate- 
rials for ſome future Collector. = 

I doubt your Lordſhip is but ill enter- 
tained with a few ſcattered Thoughts, upon 
a Subject that deſerveth to be treated with 
Ability and Care: However, I muſt beg 
Leave to add a few Words more, perhaps 
not altogether foreign to the ſame Matter. 
I know not whether that which I am going 
to ſay may paſs for Caution, Advice, or Re- 


very improper from one in my Station to one 
in yours. However, I muſt venture to af- 
firm, that if Genius and Leatning be not 
encouraged under your Lordſhip's Admini- 


will be defective without this: Your Aﬀa- 
bility, . Candour, and Good-nature ; that 
perpetual Agreeableneſs of Converſation, fo 
diſengaged in the Midſt of ſuch a Weight of 


Prudence, and Magnanirnity, will ſhine leſs 
bright without it. Your Lordſhip is uni- 
verſally allowed to poſſeſs a very large Portion 
in moſt Parts of Literature; and to this you 
owe the cultivating of thoſe many Virtues, 
which otherwiſe would have been leſs a- 
dorned, or in lower Perfection. Neither 
can you acquit yourſelf of theſe Obligations, 


X 2 ſhare 
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ſhare your Influence and Protection. Be- 
ſides, who knoweth but ſome true Genius 
may happen to ariſe under your Miniſtry, 
exortus et atherius Sol. Every Age might, 
perhaps, produce one or two of theſe to 
adorn it, if they were not ſunk under the 
Cenſure and Obloquy of plodding, ſervile, 
imitating Pedants: I do not mean by a true 
Genius any bold Writer, who breaks thro' 
the Rules of Decency to diſtinguiſh. himſelf 
by the Singularity of Opinions; but one, 
who, upon a deſerving Subject, is able to 
open new Scenes, and diſcover a Vein of 
true and noble Thinking, which never en- 
tered into any Imagination before: Every 
Stroke of whoſe Pen is worth all the Paper 
blotted by hundreds of others in the Com- 
paſs of their Lives. I know, my Lords, 
your Friends will offer in your Defence, that, 
in your private Capacity, you never refuſed 
your Purſe and Credit to the Service and 
Support of learned or ingenious Men: And 
that, ever ſince you have been in publick 
Employment, you have conſtantly beſtowed 
our Favours to the moſt deſerving Perſons. 
Butl defire your Lordſhip not to be deceived: 
We never will admit of theſe Excuſes ; nor 
will allow your private Liberality, as great. 
as it is, to atcne for your exceſſive publick 
Thrift. But here again, I am afraid, moſt 
good Subjects will interpoſe in your . 
9 N by 
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by alledging the deſperate Condition you 
found the Nation in, and the Neceſſity there 
was for ſo able and faithful a Steward to re- 
trieve it, if poſſible, by the utmoſt Fruga- 


lity. We grant all this, my Lord; but then, 


it ought likewiſe to be conſidered, that you 
have already ſaved ſeveral Millions to the 
Publick ; and that what we aſk is too incon- 


ſiderable to break into any Rules of the 


ſtricteſt good Huſbandry. The French King 
beſtoweth about half a Dozen Penſions to 
learned Men in ſeveral Parts of Europe; and 


perhaps a Dozen in his own Kingdom; 
which, in the whole, do probably not amount 


to half the Income of many a private Com- 
moner in England; yet have more contribu- 
ted to the Glory of that Prince, than any 


Million he hath otherwiſe employed. For 


Learning, like all true Merit, is eaſily ſa- 
tisfied; whilſt the Falſe and Counterfeit is 
perpetually craving, and never thinketh it 
hath enough. The ſmalleſt Favour given 
by a great Prince as a Mark of Eſteem, to 
reward the Endowments of the Mind. ne- 
ver faileth to be returned with Praiſe and 
Gratitude, and loudly celebrated to the 
World. I have known, ſome Years ago, ſe- 
veral Penſions given to particular Perſons, 
(how deſervedly I ſhall not enquire) any one 
of which, if divided into ſmaller Parcels, 
and diſtributed by the Crown to thoſe who 


= might, 
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might, upon Occaſion, diſtinguiſh them. 
ſelves by ſome extraordinary Production of 
Wit or Learning, would be amply ſufficient 
to anſwer the End: Or, if any ſuch Per- 
ſons were above Money, (as every great Ge- 
nus certainly is, with very moderate Con- 
veniencies of Life) a Medal, or ſome Mark 
of Diſtinction, would do full as well. 
But I forget my Province, and find my- 
ſelf turning Projector before I am aware; 
although it be one of the laſt Characters 
under which I ſhould deſire to appear before 
your Lordſhip ; eſpecially, when I have the 
Ambition of aſpiring to that of being, with 
the greateſt Reſpect and Truth, 


My Lord. 
Your Lordſhip's 
Meft obedient, moſt FP? 
And moſt humble Servant, 
„n 
Lonpox, Feb. ad, 


„, 


A LET. 


| 


„ T 2 0 
TO A 3 15 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Lately entered into 


HOLY ORDERS. 


By a PERSON of QUALITY. 


| Dm mo < — - — 


Dated January 19, 1719-20. 
SIN 


N LTroven it were againſt my Know- 
A ledge, or Advice, that you entered 


into Holy Orders, under the preſent Diſpo- 
fitions of Mankind towards the Church; © 
yet, fince it is now ſuppoſed too late to re- 
cede, (at leaſt according to the general. 
Practice and Opinion) I cannot forbear of- 
fering my Thoughts to you upon this new 
Condition of Life you are engaged in. 
"4 I, could 
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I could heartily wiſh that the Circumſtan- 
ces of your Fortune had enabled you to 
have continued. ſome Years longer in the 
_ Univerſity ; at leaſt, until you were ten Years 
ſtanding ; to have laid in a competent Stock 
of human Learning, and ſome Knowledge 
in Divinity, before you attempted to appear 
in the World: For, I cannot but lament 
the common Courſe, wbich at leaſt Nine jn 
Ten of thoſe who enter into the Miniſtry are 
obliged to run. When they have taken a 
Degree, and are conſequently grown a Bur- 
den to their Friends; who now think them 
ſelves fully diſcharged; they get into Orders 
as ſoon as they can, (upon which I ſhall 
make no Remarks) firſt ſollicit a Readerſhip, 
and, if they be very fortunate, arrive in 
Time to a Curacy here in Town; or elſe 
are ſent to be Aſſiſtants in the Country, 
where they probably continue ſeveral Years, 
(many of them their whole Lives) with 
thirty or forty Pounds a Year for their Sup- 
port, until ſome Biſhop, who happeneth 
ta be not over-ſtocked with Relations, or 
attached to Favourites, or is content to ſup- 
plzy his Dioceſe without Colonies from Erp- 
land, beftaws them ſome inconſiderable Be- 
nefice ; when it is odds they are already en- 
cumbered with a numerous Family. I 
would be glad to know what Intervals of 
Life ſuch Perſons can poſſibly ſet apart for 


Improve- 
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Improvement of their Minds; or which 
Way they could be furniſned with Books; 
the Library they brought with them from 
their College being uſually not the moſt nu- 
merous, or judiciouſly choſen. If ſuch 
Gentlemen arrive to be great Scholars, it 
muſt, I think, be either by Means ſuperna- 
tural, or by a Method altogether out of any 
Road yet known to the Learned. But I 
conceive the Fact directly otherwiſe ; and 
that many of them loſe the greateſt Part of 
the ſmall Pittance they received at the Uni- 

verſity. | | 

I take it for granted, that you intend to 
purſue the beaten Track, and are already 
deſirous to be ſeen in a Pulpit; only, I hope, 
you will think it proper to paſs your Qua- 
rentine among ſome of the deſolate Churches 
five Miles round this Town, where you 
may at leaſt learn to read and to ſpeak, be- 
fore you venture to expoſe your Parts in a 
City-Congregation: Not that theſe are better 
Judges, but becauſe, if a Man muſt needs 
expoſe his Folly, it is more ſafe and diſcreet 
to do ſo before few Witneſſes, and ina ſcat- 
tered Neighbourhood. And you will do 
well, if you can prevail upon ſome intimate 
and: judicious Friend to be your conſtant 
Hearer, and allow him with the utmoſt 
Freedom to give you Notice of whatever he 
ſhall find amiſs either in your Voice or Geſ- 


ture ; 
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ture; for want of which early Warning, 
many Clergymen continue defective, and 
ſometimes ridiculous, to the End of their 
Lives: Neither is it rare to obſerve among 
excellent and learned Divines, a certain un- 
gracious Manner, or an unhappy Tone of 
Voice, which they never have been able to 
ſhake off. | | | 
| I could likewiſe have been glad, if you 
| had applied yourſelf a little more to the Study 


of the Engliſh Language, than I fear you 
have done; the Negle& whereof is one of 
the moſt general Defects among the Scho- 
lars of this Kingdom, who ſeem to have not 
the leaſt Conception of a Style, but run on 
in a flat Kind of Phraſeology, often mingled 
with barbarous Terms and Expreſſions pe- 
culiar to the Nation: Neither do I perceive 
that any Perſon either findeth or acknow- 
ledgeth his Wants upon this Head, or in the 
leaſt defireth to have them ſupplied. Proper 
Words in proper Places make the true De- 
finition of a Style: But this would require 
too ample a Diſquiſition to be now dwelt on. 
However, I ſhall venture to name-one or 
two Faults, which are eaſy to be remedied: 
with a very ſmall Portion of Abilities. 
The firft is the frequent Uſe of obſcure 
Terms, which by the Women are called 
bard Words, and by the beſt Sort of Vulgar, 
fine Language ; than which I do not know 
FT : a more 
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a more univerſal, inexcuſable, and unneceſ- 
ſary Miſtake among the Clergy of all Di- 
ſtinctions, but eſpecially the young of pd 
tioners. I have been curious enough t 
take a Liſt of ſeveral hundred Words in a 
Sermon of a new Beginner, which not one 
of his Hearers among a hundred could poſ- 
ſibly underſtand: Neither can I eaſily call 
to Mind any Clergyman of my own Ac- 
quaintance who is wholly exempt from this 
Error, although many of them agree with 
me in the Diſlike of the Thing. But, I am 
apt to put myſelf in the Place of the Vulgar, 
and think many Words difficult or obſcure, 
which the Preacher will not allow to be ſo, 
becauſe thoſe Words are obvious to Scholars. 
I believe the Method obſerved by the famous 
Lord Falkland, in ſome of his Writings, 
would not be an ill one for your Divines : I 
was aſſured by an old Perſon of Quality, 
who knew him well, that when he doubted 
whether a Word were perfectly intelligible 
or no, he uſed to conſult one of his Lady's 
Chambermaids (not the Waiting- woman, 
becauſe it was poſſible ſhe might be conver- 
fant in Romances) and by her Judgment was 
guided, whether to receive or reject it. And 
if that great Perſon thought ſuch a Caution 
neceſſary in Treatiſes offered to the learned 
World; it will be ſure at leaſt as proper in 
Sermons, where the meaneſt Hearer is ſup- 
poſed 
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Poſed to be concerned; and where very of- 
ten a Lady's Chambermaid may be allowed 
to. equal half the Congregation, both as to 
Quality and Underſtanding. But, I know 
not how it cometh to paſs, that Profeſſors 
in moſt Arts and Sciences are generally the 
worſt qualified to explain their Meanings to 


| thoſe who are not of their Tribe: A com- 


mon Farmer fhall make you underſtand: in 
three Words, that his Foot is out of Joint, 
or his Collar-bone broken ; whereas a Surgeon, 
after a hundred Terms of Art, if you are 
not a Scholar, (hall leave you to ſeek. It is 


frequently the ſame Cafe in Law, Phyſick, 


and even many of the meaner Arts. 

And upon this Account it 1s, that amon 
hard Words J number .likewiſe thoſe which 
are peculiar to Divinity, as it is a Science ; 
becauſe I have obſerved ſeveral Clergymen, 
otherwiſe little fond of obſcure Terms, yet 


in their Sermons-very liberal of thoſe which 


they find in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, as if it 

were our Duty to underſtand them; which 
I am ſure it is not. And I defy the greateſt 
Divine to produce any Law either of God: 
or Man, which obligeth me to comprehend 
the Meaning of Omniſcience, Omnipreſence, 


Ubiquity, Attribute, Beatifick Viſion, with 
a thouſand others ſo frequent in Pulpits; 


any more than that of Excentrick, Idioſyn- 


cracy, Entity, and the like, I believe, I 


may 
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may venture to inſiſt further, that many 
Ferms uſed in Holy Writ, particularly by 
St. Paul, might with more Diſcretion be 
changed into plainer Speech, except when 
they are introduced as Part of a Quotation. 

I am the more earneſt in this Matter, be- 
cauſe it is a general Complaint, and the juſteſt 
in the World. For a Divine hath nothing 
to ſay to the wiſeſt Congregation of any Pa- 
rich in this Kingdom, which he may not 
expreſs in a Manner to be underſtood by 
the meaneſt among them. And this Aſ- 
ſertion muſt be true, or elſe God requireth 
from us more than we are able to perform. 
However, not to contend whether a Logician 
might poſſibly put a Caſe that would ſerve 
for an Exception; I will appeal to any Man 
of Letters, whether at leaſt nineteen in 
twenty of thoſe perplexing Words might 
not be changed into eaſy ones, ſuch as na- 
turally firſt occur to ordinary Men; and pro- 
bably did ſo at firſt to thoſe very Gentlemen, 
who are ſo fond of the former. 

We are often reproved by Divines from 
the Pulpit, on Account of our Ignorance in 
Things facred; and perhaps with Juſtice 
enough: However, it is not very reaſonable 
for them to expect, that common Men ſhould 
underſtand Expreſſions, which are never 
mace uſe of in common Life. No Gentle- 
man thinketh it ſaſe or prudent to ſend a 

Servant 
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Servant with a Meſſage without repeating it 
more than once, and endeavouring to put it 
into Terms brought down to the Capacity 
of the Bearer: Yet, after all this Care, it is 
frequent for Servants to miſtake, and ſome- 
times occafional Miſunderſtandings between 
Friends; although the common Bomeſticks 
in ſome Gentlemens Families may have more 
Opportunities of improving their Minds, 
than the ordinary Sort of Tradeſmen. 
It is uſual for Clergymen who are taxed 
with this learned Defect, to quote Dr. T/- 
lotfon, and other famous Divines, in their 
Defence; without conſidering the Difference 
between elaborate Diſcourſes upon important 
Occaſions, delivered to Princes or Parlia- 
ments, written with a View of being made 
pu blick; and a plain Sermon intended for 
the middle or lower Size of People. Neither 
do they ſeem to remember the many Alte- 
rations, Additions, and Expungings made 
by great Authors, in thoſe Treatiſes which 
they prepare for the Publick. Befides, that 
excellent Prelate abovementioned was known 
to preach after a much more popular Man- 
ner in the City Congregations: And if, in 
thoſe Parts of his Works, he be any. where 
too obſcure for the Underſtandings of many, 
who may be fuppoſed to have been his 
Hearers; it ought to be. numbered among 
his Omiſſions. | N 
The 
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The Fear of being thought Pedants hath 
been of pernicious Conſequence to young 
Divines. This hath wholly taken many of 
them off from their ſeverer Studies in the 
Univerſity ; which they have exchanged for 
Plays, Poems, and Pamphlets, in order to 
- qualify them for Tea-tables and Coffee- 
houſes: This they uſually call ' Polite Con- 
verſation, knowing the M. orld, and reading 
Men inſtead of Books. Theſe Accompliſh- 
ments, when applied in the Pulpit, appear 
by a quaint, terſe, florid Style, rounded into 
Periods and Cadences, commonly without 
either Propriety or Meaning. I have liſtened . 
with my utmoſt Attention for half an Hour 
to an Orator of this Species, without being 
able to underſtand, much leſs to carry away, 
one fingle Sentence out of a whole Sermon. 
Others, to ſhew that their Studies have not 
been confined to Sciences, or antient Au- 
thors, will talk in the Style of a gaming 
Ordinary, and Yhite-Fryars*; where I ſup- 

3 FEE ; poſe 
*The Style of White- Fryars was that of Sharpers, 
Bullies, and other Fugitives from the Law. This Pre- 
cina, in 1709, obtained from King James a Charter of 
Exemption from Pariſn, Ward, and City Offices, ex- 
cept in the Militia : Being poſſeſſed thereof, the Inha- 
bitants claimed afterwards a Power and Right'to pro- 
tect the Perſons of Debtors, whereby the Place became 
filled with lawleſs Refugees of all Sorts, who grew to 
ſuch a Height of Wickednefs and Imprudence, that it 
was found neceſſary in King William's Time, by Act of 
Parliament, to ſuppreſs and bring them to Juſtice. 
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pot the Hearers can be little edified by the 
Terms of Palming, Shuffling, Biting,” Bam- 
boozling, and the like, if they have not been 
ſometimes converſant among Pick-pockets 
and Sharpers. And truly, as they fay, a 
Man is known by his Company ; ſo it ſhould 
ſeem, thata Man's Company may be known 
by his Manner of expreſſing himſelf, either 
in publick Aſſemblies, or private Conver- 
IBW Y 

It would be endleſs to run over the ſeveral 
Defects of Style among us: I ſhall therefore 
ſay nothing of the mean and the paliry, 
(which are uſually attended by the fuſtian, 
much leſs of the oven or zndecent. Two 
Things I will juſt warn you againſt : The 
firſt is, the Frequency oſ flat unneceſſary 
Epithets; and the other is, the Folly of uſing 
old thread-bare Phraſes, which will often 
make you go out of I” Way to find and 
apply them; are nauſeous to rational Hear- 
ers, and will ſeldom expreſs your Meaning 
as well as your own natural Words. 

Although, as I have already obſerved, our 
Engliſh Tongue be too little cultivated in 
this Kingdom; yet the Faults are nine in ten 
owing to Affectation, and not the Want of 
Underſtanding. When a Man's Thoughts 

are clear, the propereſt Words will generally 
offer themſelves firſt; and his own Judg- 
ment will direct him in what Order 1 55 
5 t em, 
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them, fo as they may be beſt underſtood. 
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Where Men err againſt this Method, it is 
uſually on Pufpoſe, and to ſhew their Learn- 
ing, their Oratory, their Politeneſs, or their 
Knowledge of the World: In ſhort, that 
Simplicity, without which no human Per- 
formance can arrive to any great Perfection, 


1s rio where more eminently uſeful than in 


this. 


I have been conſidering that Part of Ora- 


- * tory which relateth to the moving of the 


Paſſions : This, I obſerve, is in Eſteem and 
Practice among ſome. Church Divines, as 
well as among all the Preachers and Hearers 
of the Fanatick or Enthufiaſtick Strain. I 
will here deliver to you (perhaps with more 
y Opinion upon 


Freedom than Prudence) m 


J | 
Il he two great Orators of Greece and Rome, 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, although each of 
them a Leader, (or, as the Greeks call it, a 
Demagogue) in a popular State; yet feem to 
differ in their Practice upon this Branch of 
their Art : The former, who had to deal 
with a People of much more Politeneſs, 
Learning and Wit, laid the greateſt Weight 
of his Oratory upon the Strength of his Ar- 
guments offered to their Underſtanding and 
Reaſon 5: Whereas, Tully . conſidered the 
Diſpoſitions of a ſincere, more ignorant, 


Vor. J. * 


and 
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and leſs mercurial Nation, by dwelling al- 
moſt entirely on the pathetick Part. 

But the principal Thing to be remembered 
is, that the conſtant Deſign of both theſe. 
Orators in all their Speeches, was to drive 
ſome one particular Point; either the Con- 
demnation or Acquittal of an accuſed Per- 
ſon; a perſuaſive to War, the enforcing of 
a Law, and the like ; which was determined 
upon the Spot, according as the Orators on 
either Side prevailed. And here it was often 
found of abſolute Neceſſity to enflame or 
cool the Paſſions of the Audience; eſpecially 
at Rome, where Tully ſpoke, and with whoſe 
Writings young Divines (I mean thoſe among 
them who read old Authors) are more con- 

verſant than with thoſe of Demoſthenes; who, 
by many Degrees, excelled the other, at leaſt 
as an Orator. But I do not fee how this 
Talent of moving Paſſions can be of any 
great Uſe towards directing Chriſtian Men 
in the Conduct of their Lives, at leaſt in 
theſe Northern Climates ; where, I am con- 
fident, the ſtrongeſt Eloquence of that Kind 
will leave few Impreſſions upon any of our 
Spirits, deep enough to laſt until the next 
Morning, or rather until the next Meal. 
But what hath chiefly put me out of Con- 

ceit with this moving Manner of Preaching, 
is the frequent Diſappointment it meets with. 
I knew a Gentleman, who made it a Rule in 
Reading, 
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Reading, to ſkip over all Sentences where 
he ſpied a Note of Admiration at the End. 
I believe; thoſe Preachers who abound in 
Epipbonemas, if they look about them, would 
find one Part of their Congregation out of 
Countenance, and the other aſleep; except, 
erhaps, an old Female Beggar or two in 
the Ifles, who (if they be evans. may pro- 
bably groan at the Sound. 
Nor is it a Wonder that this Expedient 
ſhould ſo often miſcarry, which requireth ſo 
much Art and Genius to arrive at any Per- 
fection in it; as every Man will find, much 
ſooner than learn, by conſulting Cicero him 
ſelf. 

I therefore entreat you to tiake uſe of 
this Faculty (if you be ever ſo unfortunate 
as tothink you have it) as ſeldom, and with 
as much Caution as you can; elſe I may 
probably have Occafion to fay of you, as a 

reat Perſon faid of another upon this very 
Subject. A Lady aſked him, coming out of 
Church, whether it were not a very moving 
Diſcourſe? Tes, ſaid he, I was extremely 
ſorry, for the Man is my Friend. 

If, in Company, you offer ſomething for 
a Jeſt, and no Body ſecondeth you in your 
own Laughter, or ſeemeth to reliſh what 
you ſaid; you may condemn their Taſte, if 
you pleaſe, and appeal to better Judgments 
but, in the mean Time, it muſt be agrecd 

2 you 
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you make a very indifferent Figure: And it 
1s, at leaſt, equally ridieulous to be . 
pointed in endeavouring to make other Folks 
grieve, as to make them laugh. | 
A plain convincing Reaſon may poſſibly 
operate upon the Mind both of a learned 
and ignorant Hearer, as long as they live; 
and will edify a thouſand Times more than 
the Art of wetting the Handkerchiefs of a 
whole Congregation, if you were ſure to at- 
tain it. 5 $052 17 
If your Arguments be ſtrong, in God's 
Name, offer them in as moving a Manner 
as the Nature of the Subject will probably 
admit; wherein Reaſon, and good Advice, 
will be your ſafeſt Guides: But beware 
of letting the pathetick Part fwallow r 
the rational; for, I fuppoſe, Philoſophers 
have long agreed, that Paſſion ſhould never 
prevail over Reaſon. 
As I take it, the two principal Branches 
of Preaching are, firſt to tell the People what 
is their Duty; and then to convince them 
that it is ſo. The Topicks for both theſe, 
we know, are brought from Scripture and 
Reaſon. Upon the former, I wiſh it were 
often practiſed to inſtru the Hearers in the 
Limits, Extent, and Compaſs of every Duty, 
which requireth a good deal of Skill and 
Judgment: The other Branch is, I think, 
not ſo difficult. But what I would offer 
upon 


rec 


\ 
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upon both is this; that It ſeemeth to be in 
the Power of a reaſonable Clergyman, if he 
will be at the Pains, to make the moſt igno- 
rant Man comprehend what is his Duty; 
and to convince him by Arguments, drawn 
to the Level of his Underſtanding, that he 


ought to perform it. 


But I muſt remember, that my Deſign in 
this Paper was not ſo much to inſtruct you 
in your Buſineſs, either as a Clergyman, or 
a Preacher, as to warn you againſt ſome 
Miſtakes, which are obvious to the Gene- 
rality of Mankind, as well as to me; and 
we, who are Hearers, may be allowed to 
have ſome Opportunities in the Quality of 
being Standers-by. Only, perhaps, I may 
now again tranſgreſs, by deſiring you to 
expreſs the Heads of your Diviſions in as 
few and clear Words, as you poſſibly can; 
otherwiſe, I, and many thouſand others, 
will never be able to retain them, nor con- 


ſequently to carry away a Syllable of the 


Sermon. | | 
I ſhall now mention a Particular, wherein 
your whole Body will be certainly againſt 
me; and the Laity, almoſt to a Man, on my 
Side. However it came about, I cannot 
et over the Prejudice of taking ſome little 
Qffence at the Clergy, for perpetually read- 
ing their Sermons; perhaps, my frequent 
hearing of Foreigners, who never make Uſe 
| I-43 of 
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of Notes, may have added to my Diſguft. 
And J cannot but think, that whatever is 
read differeth as much from what is repeated 
without Book, as a Copy doth from an Ori- 
ginal. At the ſame Time, I am highly 
ſenſible what an extreme Difficulty jt would 
be upon you to alter this Method; and that, 
in ſuch a Caſe, your Sermons would be much 
leſs yaluable than they are, for want of Time 
to improve and correct them, I would 
therefore gladly come to a Compromiſe with 
you in this Matter, I knew a Clergyman of 
ſome Diſtinction, who appeared to deliver 
his Sermon without looking into his Notes, 
which, when I complimented him upon, he 
aſſured me, he could not repeat ſix Lines; 
but his Method was to write the whole Ser- 
mon in a large plain Hand, with all the 
Forms of Margin, Paragraph, marked Page 
and the like; then on Sunday Morning, he 
took Care to run it over fwe or fix Times, 
Which he could do in an Hour; and when 
he delivered it, by pretending to turn his 
Face from one Side to the other, he would 
(in his own Expreſſion) pick up the Lines, 
and cheat his People, by making them be- 
lieve he had it all by Heart. He farther 
added, that whenever he happened, by Ne- 
glect, to omit any of theſe Circumſtances, 
the Vogue of the Pariſh was, our Doctor 
gave us but an indifferent Sermon To-day, 
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Now, among us, many Clergymen act ſo 
directly contrary to this Method, that from 
a Habit of ſaving Time and Paper, which 
they acquired at the Univerſity, they write 
in ſo diminutive a Manner, with ſuch fre- 
quent Blots and Interlineations, that they are 
hardly able to go on without perpetual He- 
ſitations, er extemporary Expletives: And 
I deſire to know what can be more inexcu- 
ſable than to ſee a Divine, and a Scholar, at 
a Loſs in reading his own Compoſitions; 
which, it is ſuppoſed, he hath been prepare- 
ing with much Pains and Thought, for the 
Inſtruction of his People. The Want of a 
little more Care in this Article is the 
Cauſe of much ungraceful Behaviour. You 
will obſerve ſome Clergymen with | their 
Heads held down, from the Beginning to 
the End, within an Inch of the Cuſhion, 
to read what is hardly legible; which, beſides 
the untoward Manner, hinders them from 
making the beſt Advantage of their Voice : 
Others, again, have a Trick of popping up 
and down every Moment, from their Paper 
to the Audience, like an idle School-Boy on 
 aRepetition-Day. oj et 

Loet me intreat you, therefore, to add one 
Half-Crown a Year to the Article of Paper ; 
to tranſcribe your Sermons in as large and plain 
a Manner as you can, and either make no 
Interlineations, or change the whole Leaf: 

9 FS For 
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For we, your Hearers, would rather you 
ſhould be leſs correct, than perpetually ſtam- 
mering; which I take to be one of the worſt 
Soleciſms in Rhetorick. And laſtly, read your 
Sermon.once or twice, for a few Days be- 
fore you preach it. To which you will pro- 
bably anſwer ſome Years hence, 7. bat it aas 
but juſt finiſbeduhen the laſt Bell rang to Church 
and I ſhall readily believe, but not excuſe 
n 
0 I cannot forbear warning you, in the moſt 
earneſt Manner, againſt endeavouring at 
Wit in your Sermons: Becauſe, by the 
ſtricteſt Computation, it is very near a Mil- 
lion to One, thot you have none; and be- 
cauſe too many of your Calling have conſe- 
_ quently made themſelves everlaſtingly ridi- 
culous by attempting it. I remember ſeve- 
ral young Men in this Town, who could 
never leave the Pulpit under half a Dozen 
Conceits ; and this Faculty adhered to thoſe 
Gentlemen a longer or ſhorter Time, ex- 
actly in Proportion to their ſeveral Degrees 
of Dulneſs: Accordingly, Jam told that 
ſome of them retain it to this Day. J hear- 
tily wiſh the Brood were at an End. 
Before you enter into the common un- 
ſufferable Cant of taking all Occaſions to 
diſparage the Heathen Pil fophers, 1 hope 
vou will differ from ſome of your Brethren, 
by f firſt enquiring what thoſe Phileſo oþhers 


BA 
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can ſay for themſelves. The Syſtem of Mo- 
rality to be gathered out of he Writings or 
Sayings of thoſe antient Sages, falleth un- 
doubtedly very ſhort of that Uelivered | in the 
Goſpel; and wanteth, beſides, the Divine 
Sanction which our Saviour gave to his. 

Whatever is further related by the Evan- 
geliſts, containeth chiefly Matters of Fact, 

and conſequently of Faith; ſuch as the 
Birth of Chriſt, his being the Meſſiah, his 
Miracles, his Death, Refurrection, and 
Aſcenſion: None of which can properly 
come under the Appellation of human Wi- 
dom, being intended only to make us wiſe 
unto Salvation. And therefore in this Point, 

nothing can be juſtly laid to the Charge of 
the Philoſophers ; farther, than that They 
were ignorant of certain Facts which hap- 
pened long after their Death. But I am 
deceived, if a better Comment could be any 
where collected upon the moral Part of the 
Goſpel, than from the Writings of thoſe ex- 
cellent Men. Even that divine Precept of 
loving our Enemies, is at large inſiſted on 
by Plato; who putteth it, as I remember, 
into the Mouth of Socrates. And as to the 
Reproach of Heatheniſm, I doubt they had 
leſs of it than the corrupted Jeu, in whoſe 
Time they lived. For it is a groſs Piece of 
Ignorance among us to conceive, that in thoſe 
r and learned Ages, even Perſons of 
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any tolerable Education, much leſs the wiſeſt 
Philoſophers, did acknowledge or worſhip 
any more than one Almighty Power, under 
ſeveral Denominations, to whom they al- 
lowed all thoſe Attributes we aſcribe to the 
Divinity. And, as I take it, human Com- 
prehenſion reacheth no further: Neither 
did our Saviour think it neceſſary to explain 
to us the Nature of God; becauſe, as I 
ſuppoſe, it would be impoſſible, without 
beſtowing on us other Faculties than we 
poſſeſs at preſent. But the true Miſery of 
the Heathen World appeareth to be what I 
before mentioned, the Want of a divine 
Sanction ; without which, the Dictates of 
the Philoſophers failed in the Point of Au- 
thority ; and conſequently the Bulk of Man- 
kind lay, indeed, under a great Load of Ig- 
norance, even in the Article of Morality; 
but the Philoſophers themſel yes did not, 
Take the Matter in this Light, and it will 
afford Field enough for a Divine to enlarge 
on; by ſhewing the Advantages which the 
Chriſtian World hath over the Heathen; 
and the abſolute Neceſſity of divine Reve- 
lation, to make the Knowledge of the true 
God, and the Practice of Virtue, more uni- 
verſal in the World. 1 
am not ignorant how much I differ in 
this Opinion from ſome antient Fathers in 
the Church; who arguing againſt the Hea- 
5 =: | : thens, 
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thens, made it a principal Topick to-decry 
their Philoſophy, as much as they could: 
Which, I hope, is not altogether our preſent 
Caſe. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that 
thoſe Fathers lived in the Decline of Lite- 
rature; and in my Judgment, (who ſhould 
be unwilling to give the leaſt Offence) ap- 
pear to be rather moſt excellent holy Per- 
ſons, than of tranſcendent Genius and Learn- 
ing. Their genuine Writings (for many of 
them have ſuffered extremely by ſpurious 
Additions) are of admirable Uſe for con- 
firming the Truth of antient DoCtrines and 
Diſcipline; by ſhewing the State and. Prac- 
tice of the primitive Church. But among 
ſuch of them, as have fallen in my Way, 
I do not remember any, whoſe Manner of 


arguing or exhorting I could heartily re- 


commend to the Imitation of a young Di- 


vine, when he is to ſpeak from the Pulpit. 


Perhaps I judge too haſtily, there being ſe- 
veral of them, in whoſe Writings I have 
made very little Progreſs, and in others 
none at all. For I peruſed only ſuch as were 


recommended to me, at a Time when I 
had more Leiſure, and a better Diſpoſition 


to read, than have fince fallen to my Share, 

To return then to the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers : I hope you will not only give them 
Quarter, but make their Works a conſide- 


rable Part of your Study. To theſe I will 


yenture 
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venture to add the principal Orators and Hi- 
ſtorians, and perhaps a few of the Poets: 
By the reading of which, you will ſoon diſ- 
cover your Mind and Thoughts to be en- 
larged, your Imagination extended and re- 
fined, your Judgment directed, your Admi- 
ration leſſened, and your Fortitude encreaſed. 
All which Advantages muſt needs be of ex- 
cellent Uſe to a Divine, whoſe Duty it is to 
preach and practiſe che Contempt of human 
Things. 

I would fay ſomething concerning Quo- 
tations; wherein I think you cannot be too 
ſparing, except from Scripture, and the 
primitive Writers of the Church. As to 
the former, when you offer a Text as a 
Proof or an Illuſtration, we your Hearers 
expect to be fairly uſed; and ſometimes 
think we have Reaſon to complain, eſpeci- 
ally of you younger Divines ; which maketh 
us fear, that ſome of you conceive you have 
no more to do than to turn over a Concord- 
ance, and, there having found the principal 
Word, introduce as much of the Verſe as 
will ſerve your Turn, although in Reality it 
maketh nothing for you. I do not altoge- 
ther diſapprove the Manner of interweaving 
Texts of Scripture through the Style of 
your Sermon; wherein, however, I have 
ſometimes obſerved great Inſtances of Indiſ- 

q cretion 
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eretion and Impropriety; againſt which I 
therefore venture to give you a Caution. 

As to Quotations from antient Fathers, I 
think they are beſt brought in, to confirm 
ſome Opinion controverted by thoſe who 

differ from us: In other Caſes we give you 
full Power to adopt the Sentence for your 
own, rather than tell us, as St. Auſtin excel- 
lently obſerveth ; but to mention modern 
Writers by Name, or uſe the Phraſe of a 
late excellent Prelate of our Church, and the 
like, is altogether intolerable; and, for what 
Reaſon I know not, maketh every rational 
Hearer aſhamed. Of no better Stamp is 
your Heathen Philoſopher, and famous Poet, 
and Romau Hiſtorian; at leaſt in common 
Congregations, who will rather believe you 
on your own. Word, than on that of Plato or 

Homer. 8 | 
I have lived to ſee Greek and Latin almoſt 
- entirely driven from the Pulpit ; of which I 
am heartily glad. The frequent Uſe of the 
latter was certainly a Remnant of Popery, 
which never admitted Scripture in the vul- 
gar Language; and I wonder that Practice 
was never accordingly objected to us by the 
Fanaticks. | 3 

The Mention of Quotations puts me in 
Mind of Common- place Books, which have 
been long in Uſe by induſtrious young Di- 
vines, and, I hear, do ſtill continue ſo; I 
FRE know 
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know they are very beneficial to Lawyers 
and Phyſicians, becauſe they are Collections 
of Facts or Caſes, whereupon a great Part 
of their ſeveral Faculties depend: Of theſe 
1 have ſeen ſeveral, but never yet any written 
by a Clergyman; only from what I am in- 
formed, they generally are Extracts of theo- 
logical and moral Sentences, drawn from 
_ Eccleſiaſtical and other Authors, reduced 
under proper Heads; uſually begun, and, 
perhaps, finiſhed, while the Collectors were 
young in the Church; as being intended for 
Materials or Nurſeries to ſtock future Ser- 
mons. You will obſerve the wiſe Editors 
1 of antient Authors, when they meet a Sen- 
tence worthy of being diſtinguiſhed, take 
ſpecial Care to have the firſt Word printed 
in Capital Letters, that you may not over- 
look it: Such, for Example, as the Inucon- 
ftancy of Fortune, the Goodneſs of Peace, the 
Excellency of Wiſdom, the Certarnty of Death; 
that Proſperity maketh Men inſolent, and Ad- 
verſity humble; and the like eternal Truths, 
which every Ploughman knoweth well 
enough, although he never heard of .r:- 
otle or Plato. If Theological Common- 
pac Books be no better filled, I think they 
ad better be laid aſide: And I could wiſh, 
that Men of tolerable Intellectuals would 
rather truſt to their own natural Reaſon, im- 


proved by a general Converſation with 
| | Books, 
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Books, to enlarge on Points which they are 
ſuppoſed already to underſtand. If a ra- 
tional Man readeth an excellent Author with 
juſt Application, he fhall find himſelf ex- 
tremely improved, and perhaps inſenſibly 
led to imitate that Author's Perfections; al- 
though in a little Time he ſhould not re- 
member one Word in the Book, nor even 
the Subject it handled: For, Books give the 
ſame Turn to our Thoughts and Way of 
Reaſoning, that good and ill Company do 
to our Behaviour and Converſation; without 
either loading our Memories, or making us 
even ſenſible of the Change. And particu- 
larly, I have obſerved in Preaching, that 
no Men ſucceed better than thoſe who truſt 
entirely to the Stock or Fund of their oπ n 
Reaſon; advanced, indeed, but not overlaid 
by Commerce with Books. Whoever only 
readeth, in order to tranſcribe wiſe and 
ſhining Remarks, without entering into the 
Spirit and Genius of the Author; as it is 
poſſible he will make no very judicious Ex- 
tract, fo he will be apt to truſt to that Col- 
lection in all his Compoſitions ; and be miſ- 
led out of the regular Way of Thinking, in 
order to introduce thoſe Materials which he 
hath been at the Pains to gather; and the 
Product of all this will be found a manifeſt 

incoherent Piece of Patchwork, 
| | Some 


$36 . 
Some Gentlemen, abounding in their 
Univerſity Erudition, are apt to fill their 
Sermons with philoſophical Terms, and No- 
tions of the metaphyſical or abſtracted 
Kind; which generally have one Advan- 
tage, to be equally underſtood by the Wile, 
the Vulgar, and the Preacher. I have been 
better entertained, and more informed by a 
Chapter in the Pilgrim Progreſs, than by 
a long Diſcourſe upon the Will and the Vi- 
gelle and /imple or complex Ideas. Others, 
again, are fond of dilating on Matter and 
Mi, talk of the forturtous Concourſe of 
Atoms, of Theories, and Phenomena ; di- 
realy againſt the Advice of St. Paul, who 
yet appeareth to have been converſant enough 
in thoſe Kind of Studies, 94 
I do not find that you are any where di- 
rected in the Canons, or Articles, to attempt 
explaining the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Religion. And, indeed, ſince Providence 
intended there ſhould be Myſteries, I do 
not ſee how it can be agreeable to Prety, Or- 
thodoxy, or good Senſe, to go about ſuch a 
Work. For, to me there ſeemeth to be a 
manifeſt Dilemma in the Caſe: If. you ex- 
plain them, they are Myſteries no longer; 
if you fail, you have laboured to no Purpoſe. 
What I ſhould think moſt reaſonable and 
ſafe for you to do upon this Occaſion, is upon 
ſolemn Days to deliver the Doctrine as the 
5 Church 
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Church holdeth it, and confirm it by Scrip- 
ture. For my Part, having conſidered the 
Matter impartially, I can ſee no great Rea- 


ſon which thoſe Gentlemen, you call the 


Pree-thinkers, can have for their Clamour 


againſt religious Myſteries; ſince it is plain, 
they were not invented by the Clergy, to 
whom they bring no Profit, nor acquire any 
Honour. For every Clergyman is ready, 


either to tell us the utmoſt he knoweth, or 
to confeſs that he doth not underſtand them: 


Neither is it ſtrange, that there ſhould be 


Myſteries in Divinity, as well as in the com- 
moneſt Operations of Nature. 

And here I am at a Loſs what to fay; 
upon the frequent Cuſtom of 77 ga- 
gainſt Atheiſm, Deiſm, Free- thinking, and 
the like; as young Divines are particularly 
fond of doing, eſpecially when they exer- 


ciſe their Talent in Churches, frequented by 


People of Quality; which, as it is but an 
il Compliment to the Audience, ſo I am 
under ſome Doubt whether it anſwers the 
End. Becauſe, Perſons under thoſe Impu- 
tations are generally no great Frequenters of 


Churches, and ſo the Congregation is but 


little edified for the Sake of three or four 
Fools, who are paſt Grace, Neither do I 


* think it any Part of Prudence, to perplex 


the Minds of well-diſpoſed People with 
Doubts, which probably would never have 
r a __ otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe come into their Heads. But I am 
of Opinion, and dare be poſitive,” in it, that 
not one in a hundred of thoſe, who pretend 
to be Pree-thinkers, are really fo in their 
Hearts, For there is one Obſervation which 
I never knew to fail, and I deſire you will 
examine it in the Courſe of your Life; that 
no Gentleman of a liberal Education, and 
regular in his Morals, did ever profeſs him- 
ſelf a Free-thinker : Where then areare theſe 
Kind of People to be found? Amongſt the 
worſt Part of the Soldiery, made up of 
Pages, younger Brothers of obſcure Fami- 
lies, and others of deſperate Fortunes ; or 
elſe among idle Town Fops; and now and 
then a drunken 'Squire of the Country. 
Therefore, nothing can be plainer, than 
that Ignorance and Vice are two Ingredients 
abſolutely neceſſary in the Compoſition of 
thoſe you generally call Free-thinkers ; who, 
in Propriety of Speech, are no Thinkers at 
all. And, fince I am in the Way of it, 
pray conſider one Thing farther: As young 
as you are, you cannot but have already ob- 
ſerved, what a violent Run there is among 
too many weak People againſt Univerſity 
Education: Be firmly aſſured, that the 
whole Cry is made up by thoſe, who were 
either never ſent to a College, or through 
their Irregularities and Stupidity never made 
the leaſt Improvement while they 51 
| pon TY . 
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there. I have above forty of the latter now 
in my Eye; ſeveral of them in this Town, 
whoſe Learning, Manners, Temperance, Pro- 
. bity,' Good-nature, and Politicks, are all of 
a Piece. Others of them in the Country, 
oppreſſing their Tenants, tyrannizing over 
the Neighbourhood, cheating the Vicar, 
talking Nonſenſe, and getting drunk at the 

Seſſions. It is from ſuch Seminaries as theſe 
that the World is provided with the ſeveral 

Tribes and Denominations of Free=thinkers ; 

who, in my Judgment are not to be reformed 

by Arguments offered to prove the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion; Ee Rea ſoning 
will never make a Man correct an ill Opi- 
nion, which by Reaſoning he never acquired: 

For, in the Courſe of Things, Men always 
grow vicious before they become Unbeliev- 
ers: But, if you could once convince the 

Town or Country Profligate, by Topieks 

drawn from the View of their own Niet, 

Reputation, Health,” and Advantage, their 
Infidelity would ſoon drop off: This, I con- 

feſs, is no eaſy Taſk; becauſe it is almoſt in 

a literal Senſe to fight with Beaſts. Now, to 
make it clear, that we are to look for no 
other Original of this Tnfidel:ty, whereof 
Divines ſo much complain, it is allowed on 
all Hands, that the People of England are 
more corrupt in their Mora/s, than any 
other Nation at this Day under the Sun: 

2 2 And 
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And this Corruption is manifeſtly owing to 
other Cauſes, both numerous and obvious, 
much more than to the Publication of irre- 
ligious Books; which, indeed, are but the 
Conſequence of the former. For all the 
Writers againſt Chriſtianity, ſince the Revo- 
Iution, have been of the loweſt Rank among 
Men, in regard to Literature, Mit, and 
: Senſe; and, 'upon that Account, are 
_ wholly unqualified to propagate Hereſies, 
unleſs among People already abandoned. 
In an Age where every Thing diſliked by 
thoſe, who think with the Mojority, is 
called Di ſaffection, it may perhaps be ill in- 
terpreted, when I venture to tell you, that 
this univerſal Depravation of Manners, is 
_ -owing to the perpetual bandying of Factions 
among us for thirty Vears paſt; when, 
without weighing the NMorives of Justice, 
Lau, Conſcience, or Honour, every Man 
_ adjuſteth his Principles to thoſe of the Party 
he hath choſen, and among whom he may 
beſt find his own Account: But, by reaſon 
of our frequent Viciſſitudes, Men, who 
were impatient to be out of Play, have been 
forced to recant, or at leaſt to reconcile their 
former Tenets with every new Syſtem of 
Adminiſtration. Add to this, that the old 
fundamental Cuſtom of annual Parliaments 
being wholly laid aſide, and Elections grow- 
ing chargeable; ſince Gentlemen 1 8 
* that 
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that their Country Sears brought them in 
leſs than a Seat in the Houle ;. the Voters, 
that is to ſay, the Bulk of the common Peo- 
ple, have been univerſally ſeduced; into 
Bribery, Perjury, Drunkenneſs, Malice, and 
Slander. 5 z | 


Not to be further tedious, or rather invi- 


dious ; theſe are a few, among other Cauſes, 
which have contributed to the Ruin of our 


Morals, and conſequently to the Contempt 


of Religion. For, imagine to yourſelf, if 


you pleaſe, a landed Youth, whom his Mo- 
ther would never ſuffer to look into a Book, 
for fear of ſpoiling his Eyes, got into Par- 
liament, and obſerving all Enemies to the 
Clergy heard with the utmoſt Applauſe; 
what Notions he muſt imbibe; how readily 
he will join in the Cry; what an Eſteem he 


will conceive of himfelf; and what a Con- 


tempt he muſt entertain; not only for his 
| Vicar at Home, but for the whole Order. 
I therefore again conclude, that the Trade 
of Infidelity hath been taken up only for an 
Expedient to keep in Countenance that uni- 
verſal Corruption of Morals, which many 
other Cauſes firſt contributed to introduce 
and to cultivate. And thus, Mr. Hobbes's 
Saying upon Reaſon may be much more 
properly applied to Religion: That, , Re- 
 ligion will be againſt a Man, a Man will be 
againſt Religion. Although, after all, I 


2 3 have 
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have heard a Profligate offer much * 
Arguments againſt paying his Debts, than 
ever he was known to do againſt Chriſtianity; 
indeed, the Reaſon was, becauſe in that 
Juncture he happened to be cloſer by 
the Bailiſf than the Parſon, 

Ignorance may, perhaps, be the Mother 
of Superſtition ; but Experience hath not- 
proved it to be ſo of Devotion: For Chri- 
flianity always made the moſt eaſy and 
quickeſt Progreſs in civilized Countries. I 
mention this, becauſe it is affirmed, that 
the Clergy are in moſt Credit where Igno- 
rance preyaileth, (and ſurely this Kingdom 
would be called the Paradife of Clergymen, 
if that Opinion were true) for which they 
inſtance England in the Times of Popery. 
But whoever knoweth/any Thing of Gs 
or four Centuries before the Reformation 
will find, the little Learning then ſtirring 
was more equally divided between the Eng- 
th Clergy and Laity, than it is at preſent. 
There were ſeveral famous Lawyers | in that 
Period, whoſe Writings are ſtill in the high- 
eſt Repute; and fome Hiftorians, and Poets, 
who were not of the Church. Whereas, 
now-adays, our Education is ſo corrupted, 
that you will hardly find a young Perſon of 
Gl with the [caſt Tincture of Know- 

BY ledge; 
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ledge; at the ſame Time that many of 
the Clergy were never more learned, or ſo 
ſcurvily treated. Here among us, at leaſt, 
aà Man of Letters, out of the three Profeſ- 
ſions, is almoſt a Prodigy. And thoſe few 
who have preſerved any Rudiments of 
Learning, are (except, perhaps, one or two 

Smatterers) the Clergy's Friends to a Man: 
For, I dare appeal to any Clergyman in this 
Kingdom, whether the greateſt Dunce in 


his Pariſh be not always the moſt proud, 


wicked, fraudulent, and intractable of his 
Fee e 

I think the Clergy have almoſt given over 
perp exing themſelves and their Hearers, 
wit 5 
tion, and the like; at leaſt, it is Time they 


ſhould; and, therefore, I ſhall not trouble 


you further upon this Head. 

I have now ſaid all I could think conve- 
nient with relation to your Conduct in the 
Pulpit. Your Behaviour in the World is 


another Scene, upon which I ſhall readily 


offer you my Thoughts, if you appear to 
defire them from me, by your Approbation 
2 3 f of 


N. B. This Diſcourſe was written fourteen Years 
ago; ſince v hich Time, the Caſe is extremely altered 
by Deaths and Sueceſſions. 
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x H ER E is a certain Perſon lately ar- 
1 rived at this City, whom it is very 
Proper the World. ſhould be informed of. 

is Character may, perhaps, be thought 

very inconſiſtent, improbable, and unnatu- 
ral: However, I intend to draw it with the 
ware nee to Truth. This I am the 


better | 
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Some, indeed, add, that he 
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better qualified to do, becauſe he is a Sort of 
Dependant upon our Family, and almoſt of 


the ſame 1 although I cannot directly 


fay I have ever ſeen him. He is a Native of 
this Country, and hath lived long among us ; 
but what appeareth wonderful, and hardly 
credible, Was never ſeen before by any Mor- 
tal. 

It is ay indeed, he always {huſes the 


loweſt Place in Company, and contriveth it 


fo, to keep out of Sight. It is reported, 


however, that in his younger Days he was 
frequently expoſed to View; but always a- 
gainſt his Will, and was fure to ſmart for it. 

As to his Family; he came into the 
World a younger Brother, being, of fx 
Children, the fourth in order of Birth *; 
of which the eldeſt is no- Head of the 


| Houſe ; the ſecond and third carry Arms; 


but the two youngeſt are we Footmen : 
hath likewiſe a 

Twin-Brother, who liveth over againſt him, 
and keeps a Victuallin - Houſe +: He has the 
Reputation to be a 'cofe, griping, ſqueezing 
Fellow; and that when his Bags are full, he 
is often Teedy ; yet, when the Fit taketh TR 
as faſt as s he pets: he its it TR 

| When 


He alludes to the Manner 7 our Birth, hi Head wy 
Arms appearing before the Poſteriors and the two Feet, 
which be calls the Footmen. 

+ The Belly, which receives and dige/ts our Nouriſhment. 
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When in Office, no dne diſchargeth him- 
ſelf, or doth his Buſineſs better. He: hath 
ſometimes rained hard for an honeſt Live- 
lihood; and never got a Aan until every one 
elſe had done. 

One Practice appeareth very blameeble 3 in 
him ; that eyery Morning he privately fre- 
quenteth unclean Houſes, where any modeſt 
Perſon would bluſh to be ſeen. - And al- 
though this be generally known, yet the 
World, as cenſorious as it is, hath been ſo 
kind to overlook this Infirmity i in him. To 
deal impartially, it muſt be granted, that he 
is too great a Lover of himſelf, and ver 
often conſulteth his own Eaſe, at the Ex- 
pence of his beſt Friends. But this is one 
of his lind Sides; and the beſt of Men, 1 

fear, are not without chem. 
Hie hath been conſtituted by the 57 ger 
Powers | in the Station of Here nerds 
in which Employment, ſome have cenſured 
him for playing. 7ſt and looſe. He is likewiſe 
Overſeer of the Golden Mines, which he daily 
inſpecteth when his Health will permit him. 

He was long bred under a Maſler of Arts*, 

who inſtilled good Principles in him, but 
theſe were ſoon corrupted. I know not 
whether it deſerveth Mention, that he is ſo 
very capricious, as to take it for an equal Af- 


front 
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front to talk either of ksfing, or kicking him; 
vrhich hath occaſioned a thouſand Quarrels : 
However, no Body ever hath been ſo great 
a Sufferer for Faults, which he neither was, 
nor poſſibly could be guilty of. OO 
In his Religion he hath thus much of the 
Quaker, that he ſtandeth always covered, 
even in the Preſence of the King: In moſt 
ether Points a perfect 1dolater , although 
het endeavoureth to conceal it. For he is 
known to offer daily Sacrifices to .certain 
Subterraneous Nymphs, whom he worſhip- 
peth in an humble Poſture, prone on his Face, 
and fiript lar naked; and ſo leaveth his 
Offerings behind him, which the P- iets + of 
thoſe: Goddeſſes are careful enough to re- 
move upon certain Seaſons, with the utmoſt 
Privacy at Midnight, and from thence main- 
tain themſelves and Families. In all argent 
Neceſſities and Preſſures, he applieth himſelf 
to theſe Deities, and ſometimes even in the 
Streets and High-ways; from an Opinion that 
thoſe Powers have an Influence in all Places; 
although their peculiar Reſidence be in Ca- 
verns under Ground. Upon theſe b 


Alludes to the Sacrifice offered by the Romans to 
the Goddeſs Claacina. Sg 

+ Gold-finders, who perform their Office in the 
Night Time : But the Author further ſeemeth to have 
an Eye to the Cuſtom of the Heathen Prieſts ſtealing 
the Offerings in the Night; of which ſee more in the 
Story of Bell and the Dragon, | | 


=. 
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the faireſt Ladies will not refuſe to lend their 
Hands to aſſiſt him: For, although they are 
aſhamed to have him ſeen in their Company, 
or even ſo much as to hear him named; yet 
it is well known, that he is one of their 
conflant Followers. | Xt, 
In Pokticks, he always ſubmitteth to what 
is uppermoſt ; but he peruſeth Pamphlets on 
both Sides with great Impartiality, although 
ſeldom until every Body elſe hath done with 
His Learning is of a mixed Kind; and 
he may properly be called a Helluo librorum, 
or another Jacobus de Voraigne; although 
his Studies are chiefly confined to Schoolmen, 
Commentators, and German Divines ; toge- 
ther with modern Poetry and Criticks : And 
he is an Afomick Philoſopher, ſtrongly main- 
taining a Void in Nature, which he ſeemeth 
to have fairly proved by many Experiments. 
I ſhall now proceed to deſcribe ſome pe- 
culiar Qualities, which in ſeveral Inſtances 
ſeem to diſtinguiſh this Perſon from the 
common Race of other Mortals. 
His Grandfather was a Member of the 
 Rump Parliament, as the Grandſon is of the 
preſent ; where he often riſerb, ſometimes 
grumbles, but never ſpeaks. However, he 
lets nothing paſs willingly, but what is well 
digeſted. His Courage is indiſputable, for 
he will take the boldeſt Man alive by the No/e. 


* 
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le is generally the i A Bed, in the Fa- 
mily, and the Jaſt up; which is to be lament- 
ed; becauſe when he happeneth to riſe be- 
fore the reſt, it hath been thought to fore- 
bode ſome good Fortune to his Superiors. 

As Wiſdom is acquired by Age, ſo by 
every new Wrinkle * in his Face he is re- 

5 en to gain ſome new Knowledge. 
In him we may obſerve the true Effects 
and Conſequences of Tyranny in a State: 
For, -as he is a great Oppreſſor of all below 
him, ſo there is no Body more oppreſſed by 
\ thoſe above him: Yet in his Time he hath 
been ſo highly in Favour, that many lluſ- 
_ #rious Perſons have been entirely indebted to 
him for their Preferments. 

He hath diſcovered from his own Nos 
rience the true Point, wherein all human 
Actions, Projects, and Deſigns do chiefly 
terminate; and how mean and ſordid they 
are at the Bottom. 

It behoves the Publick to keep hi quiet 3 
for his frequent Murmurs are a certain gn 

of. inteſtine Tumults. 

No Philoſopher ever TOES more the 
Luxury for which theſe Nations are ſo juſtly 
taxed; it hath been KNOWN to coſt him 

Tears 


5 This refers to a Proverb----** You "FS one Wrinkl . 
in Jour —ſe more * bad before.” 
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Tears of Blood: For. in his own Nature he 
is far from being profuſe ; although, indeed, 
he never ſtayeth a Night at a Gentleman's 
Houſe without leaving ſome Thing behind 
He receiveth, with great | Submiſſion, 
whatever his Patrons think fit to give him, 
and when they lay heavy Burtbens upon him, 
which is frequent enough, he gets rid of 
them as ſoon as he can; but not without 
ſome Labour and much Grumbling. | 
| He is a perpetual Hanger-on; yet no Body 
| knoweth how to be without him. He pa- 
tiently ſuffereth himſelf to be kept under, 
but loveth to be well uſed; and, in that 
Caſe, will ſacrifice his Vitals to give you 
Eaſe ; and he hath hardly one Acquaintance 
for whom he hath not been bud: yet, as 
far as we can find, was never known to Joſe 
any Thing by it. ; 
He is obſerved to be very unquiet + in 
the Company of a Frenchman in new Cloaths, 
or a young Coquet. | 
He is; in ſhort, the Subject of much Mrth 
and Raillery, which he ſeemeth to take well 
enough ; although it hath not been obſerved, 
that ever any good Thing came from himſelf. 
| There 


| ®* Hemorrhoids, according to the Phyſicians, are a 
frequent Conſequence of Intemperance. 
+ Their Tails being generally obſerved to be moſt 


reſtleſs, 
— 
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I ᷑ here is ſo general an Opinion of his Juſ- 
tice, that ſometimes very hard Caſes are left 
to his Decifion : And while he frfeth upon 
them, hecarrieth himſelf exactly even between 
both Sides, except where ſome knotty Point 
ariſeth ; and then he is obſerved to lean a 
little to the Right, or Left, as the Matter in- 
clineth him; but his Reaſons for it are fo 
manifeſt and convincing, that every Man 
approves them, | 
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To all PxRSONS of Quaziry and Others. 


EWLV arrived at this City, the famous 
Artiſt John- Emanuel Schoitx, who, to 
the great Surprize and Satisfaction of all 
Spectators, is ready to do the following won- 
der ful Performances, the like never ſeen 
before in this Kingdom. 

He will heat a Bar of Iron red hot, and 
thruſt it into a Barrel of Gunpowder before 
all the Company, and it ſhall not take Fire. 

Vol. I. AA 5 
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le lets any Gentleman charge a Blunder- 
buſs, with the ſame Gunpowder and twelve 
Leaden Bullets; which Blunderbuſs the ſaid 
Artiſt diſchargeth full in the Face of the faid 
Company, without doing the leaſt Hurt; 
the Bullets ſticking in the Wall behind 
them. 
He taketh any Gentleman's own "EVE 
and runs it through the ſaid Gentleman's 
Body, ſo that the Point appeareth bloody at 
the Back, to all the Spectators; then he 
taketh out the Sword, wipeth it clean, and 
returneth it to the Owner ; who receiveth 
no Manner of Hurt. 

 Hetaketh a Potof ſcalding Oil, and throw- 
eth it by great Ladles full directly at the La- 
dies, without ſpoiling their Cloat $ or burn- 
ing their Skins. 
- He taketh any Perſon of Quality s Child, 
from two Years old to fix, and lets the. 
Child's own Father or Mother take a Pike 
in their Hands; then the Artiſt takes the 
Child in his Arms and toſſeth it upon the 
Point of the Pike, where it ſticketh, to the 
great Satisfaction of all Spectators ; and is 
then taken off without ſo much as an Hole 
in. his Coat. 

He mounts upon a Scaffold, juſt « over the 
Spectators, and from thence thiowath down 
a great, Quantity of large Tiles and Stones, 


which fall like ſo many Pillows, without ſo 
much 
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much as diſcompoſing either Perukes or 
Head-drefles. | | 

He taketh any Perſon of Quality up to the 

ſaid Scaffold, which Perſon pulleth off his 
Shoes and leapeth nine Feet directly down 
on à Board prepared on Purpoſe, full of 
ſharp Spikes fix Inches long, without hurt- 
ing his Feet, or damaging his Stockings. 
He places the ſaid Board on a Chair, upon 
which a Lady fitteth down with another 
Lady upon her Lap ; while the Spikes, in- 
ſtead of entering into the under Lady's 
Fleſh, will feel like a Velvet Cuſhion. 

He taketh any Perſon of Quality's Foot- 
man; tieth a Rope about his bare Neck, and 
draweth him up by Pullies to the Cieling, 
and there keepeth? bim hanging as long as 
his Maſter or the Company pleaſes ; the 


ſaid Footman, to the Wonder and Delight | 


of all Beholders, with a Pot of Ale in one 
Hand, and a Pipe in the other ; and when 
he is let down there will not appear the leaſt 
Mark of a Cord about his Neck. 
He bids a Lady's Maid put her Finger 
into a Cup of clear Liquor like Water; upon 
which her Face and both her Hands are im- 
mediately withered, like an old Woman of 
Fourſcore : Her Belly ſwelleth as if ſhe were 
within a Week of her Time, and her Legs 
are as > thick as Mill-Poſts ; but upon putting 
Aa 2 her 
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her Finger into another Cup, ſhe becometh 
as young and handſome as 2 before. 
He giveth any Gentleman Leave to drive 
forty Twelve- penny Nails up to the Head in 
a Porter's Backſide; and then he places the 
ſaid Porter on a Loadſtone Chair, which 
draweth out every Nail, and the Porter feel- 
eth no Pain. FL 
He likewife draws the Teeth of Half a 
Dozen Gentlemen; mixeth and jumbles 
them in a Hat; giveth any. Perſon Leave to 
blindfold him, while he returneth each their 
own, and fixes them as well as ever. 
With his Fore-finger and Thumb he 
thruſteth ſeveral Gentlemens and Ladies Eyes 
out of their Heads, without the leaſt Pain ; at 
which Time they ſee an unſpeakable Num- 
ber of beautiful Colours ; and after they are 
entertained to the full, he places them again 
in their proper Sockets, without any Damage 
to the Sight. CR” 7 
He lets any Gentleman drink a Quart of 
hot melted Lead, and by a Draught of pre- 
pared Liquor, of which he taketh Part him- 
ſelf, he maketh the ſaid Lead paſs through 
the ſaid Gentleman before all the Spectators, 
without any Damage: After which, it is 
produced in a Cake to the Company. 
With many other wonderful Performan- 


ces of Art, too tedious here to mention. 
N | | The 
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The faid Artiſt hath performed before 
moſt Kings and Princes in Europe, with great 
Applauſe. 

He performeth every Day (except Sundays) 
from Ten of the Clock to One in the Fore- 
noon ; and from Four until Seven in the 
Evening, at the new Inn in Smithfield. 

The firſt Seat a Br:#;/þ Crown, the ſecond 
a Britiſh Half-Crown, and the vet a 
Britiſb Shilling. 

NM. B. The beſt Hd in Town are to 
| pag at the ſaid Show. N 
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\ Orcitten in the Year 1 723. 


MAD AM, 

HE Hurry and Impertinence of re- 
ceiving and paying Viſits on Ac- 
count of your Marriage being now over, you 
are beginning to enter into a Courſe of Life, 
where you will want much Advice to divert 
you fr falling into many Errors, Foppe- 
ries, and Follies to which your Sex is lüb 

ject. I have always borne an entire Friend- 
ſhip to N Father and Mother; and the 
| Perſon 


® Dr. Staunton, a Maſter in Chancery. 
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Perſon they have choſen for your“ Huſ- 
band hath been for ſome Years paſt my par- 
ticular Favourite. I have long wiſhed you 
might come together, becauſe I hoped, that 
from the Goodneſs, of your Diſpoſition, and 
by following the Counſel of wiſe Friends, 
vou might in Time make yourſelf worthy of 
him. Your Parents were ſo far. in the 
Right, that they did not produce you much 
13 the World ; whereby you avoided many 
wrong Steps which others have taken ; and 
have fewer ill Impreſſions to be removed: 
But they failed, as it is generally the Caſe, 
in too much neglecting to cultivate your 
Mind; without Which it is impoſſible to ac- bil 
quire or preſerve the Friendſhip and Eſteem  =< i 
of a wiſe Man, who ſoon groweth, weary 11 
of acting the Lover, and treating his Wife 
like a Miſtreſs; but wanteth a reaſonable 
Companion, and a true Friend through « every 
Stage of his Life. It muſt be therefore 
your Buſineſs to qualify. yourſelf, for thoſe 
Offices; wherein J will not fail to be your 

Director as long as I ſhall think you deſerve 

it, by letting you know how you are to act, 
and what you ought to avoid. 

And beware of deſpiſing or 8 my 
| Toffruions, whereon will PRA not only 


„A 4 3 your 


5 * Fobn Rochyert, Eſq; ſecond Son of the Lord Chief 
aron. | 
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hip making a good Figure in the World, 


ut your own real Happineſs, as well as that 
of the Perſon who ought to be the deareſt 
to you. | 
1 muſt therefore deſire you in the firſt: 
Place to be very flow in changing the mo- 
deſt Behaviour of a Virgin; It is uſual in 
young Wives, before they have been many 
Weeks married, to aſſume à bold, forward 
Look and Manner of Talking, as if they in- 
2 to ſignify in all Companies that they 
were ho longer Girls, and conſequently that 
their whole Demeanor, before they got a 
Huſband, was all but a Countenance and 
Conftraint upon their Nature: Whereas, I 
ſuppoſe, if the Votes of wiſe Men were ga- 
thered, a very great Mojority would be in 
Favour of thoſe Ladies who, after they were 
entered into that State, rather choſe to double 
their Portion of Modeſty and Reſervedneſs. 
I muſt likewiſe warn you ſtrictly againſt 
the leaſt Degree of Fondneſs to your Huſ- 
band before any Witne ſſes whatever, even 
before your neareſt Relations, or the very 
Maids of your Chamber. This Proceeding 
is ſo extremely odious and diſguſtful to all 
who have either ood Breeding or good 
Senſe, that they aſſign two very unamiable 
Reaſons for it : T he one is groſs Hypocriſy, 
and the other hath too bad a Name to men- 
tion, If there is any Difference to be made, 
your 
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your Huſband is the loweſt Perſon in Com- 
pany, either at Home or Abroad ; and eve 
Gentleman preſent hath a better Claim to all 
Marks of Civility and Diſtinction from you. 
Conceal your Eſteem and Love in your own 
Breaſt, and reſerye your kind Looks and 

Language for private Hours ; which are fo 

many in the Four and Twenty, that they 
will afford Time to employ a Paſſion as ex- 
alted as any that was ever deſcribed in a 
French Romance. 

Upon this Head, I ſhould likewite adviſe 
you to differ in Practice from thoſe Ladies 
who affect Abundance of Uneaſineſs while 
their Huſbands are Abroad; ſtart with every 
Knock at the Door, and ring the Bell in- 
ceſſantly for their Servants to let in their 

Maſter will not eat a Bit at Dinner or Sup- 
per if their Huſband happen to ſtay out; 
and receive him at his Return with ſuch a 
Medley of Chiding and Kindneſs, and ca- 
techizing him where he hath been; that a 
Shrew from Billing ſgate would be a more 
_ eaſy and eligible Companion. ay” 
Of the ſame Leaven are thoſe Wives, 
\ who, when their Huſbands have gone a 
© Journey, muſt have a Letter every Poſt, 
upon Pain of Fits and Hyſtericks; and a 
Day muſt be fixed for their Return home, 
without the leaſt Allowance for Buſineſs, or 
Sickneſs, or Accidents, or Weather: Upon 


which, 
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which, I can only fay, that, in my Obſer- 
vation, thoſe Ladies, who are apt to make 
the greateſt Clutter upon ſuch Occaſions, 
would liberally have paid a Meſſenger for 
bringing them News, that their Huſbands 
had broken their Necks on the Raad. 
You will perhaps be offended; when I ad- 
vile you to abate a little of that Violent Paſ- 
ſion for fine Cloaths ſo predominant in your 
Sex. It is ſomewhat, hard, that ours, for 
whoſe Sake you wear them, are not admit- 
ted to be of your Council: I may venture 
to aſſure you, that we will make an Abate- 
ment at any Time of four Pounds a Yard in 
a Brocade, if the Ladies will but allow a ſui- 
table Addition of Care in the * Cleanlineſs 
and. Sweetneſs of their Perſons: : For, the 
ſatyrical Part of Mankind will needs believe, 
that it is not impoſſible to be very fine and 
very filthy; and that the Capacities of a 
Lady are ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in cul- 
tivating Cleanlineſs and Finery together. 1 
ſhall, only add, upon ſo tender a Subject, 
what a pleaſant Gentleman ſaid concerning 
a. filly Woman of Quality; that nothing 
could make her, ſupportable but cutting off 
hep i Head; for. his Ears were IS by 
| e = 


4: See the Lady's Dreſing- Room, FF, was wrote 
and publiſhed i in London before it was s inſerted in the 
Author” s Works. 1 | 
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her Tongue, and his Noſe by her Hair and 
Teeth. 

I am wholly at A Loſs haw: to adviſe you 
in the Choice of Company; which, how- 
ever, is a Point of as great Importance as any 
in your Life. If your coed Acquaintance 
be among Ladies who are your Equals. or 
Superiors, provided they have nothing of 
what is commonly called an ill R. 
you think you are ſafe; and this in the Style 
of the World will paſs for good Company. 

Whereas, I am afraid it will be hard for vou 
to pick out one Female-Acquaintance in 
this Town, from whom you may nat be in 
manifeſt Danger of contracting ſome Fop- 

ry, Affectation, Vanity, Folly, or Vice. 

Your only ſafe Way of converſing with 
them, is by a firm Reſolution to proceed, in 
your Practice and Behaviour, directly con- 
trary to whatever they ſhall ſay or do: And 
this I take to be a good general Rule, with 
very few Exceptions. For Inſtance, in the 
Doctrines they uſually deliver to young mar- 
ried Women for managing their Huſbands; 
their ſeveral Accounts of their own Condu 
in that Particular, to recommend it to your 
Imitation; the Reflections they make upon 
others of their Sex for acting differently; 
their Directions how to come off with Vic- 
tory upon any Diſpute or Quarrel you may 
have Wan your Huſband; the Arts by which 


you 
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you may diſcover and practiſe upon his weak 
Side ; when to work by Flattery and Infinu- 
ation; when to melt him with Tears; and 
when to engage him with a high Hand. In 
theſe, and a thouſand other Caſes, it will be 
prudent to retain as many of their Lectures 
in your Memory as you can, and then deter- 
mine to act in full Oppoſition to them all. 

I hope your Huſband will interpoſe his 
Authority to limit you in the Trade of Viſit- 
ing: Half a Dozen Fools are in all Con- 
ſcience as many as you ſhould require; and 
it will be ſufficient for you to ſee them twice 
a Year: For I think the Faſhion doth not 
exact that Viſits ſhould be paid to Friends. 
.- I adviſe. that your Company at Home 
ſhould conſiſt of Men rather than Women. 
To ſay the Truth, I never yet knew a tole- 
rable Woman to be fond of her own Sex: I 
confeſs, when both are mixed and well cho- 
| ſen, and put their beſt Qualities forward, 
there may bean Intercourſe of Civility and 
Good-will ; which, with the Addition of 
ſome Degree of Senſe, can make Conver- 
ſation or any Amuſement agreeable. But a 
Knot of Ladies, got together by themſelves, 
is a very School of Impertinence and De- 
traction; and it is well if thoſe be the worſt. 
Let your Men-Acquaintance be of your 
Huſband's Choice, and not recommended to 
you by any She-Companions; becauſe they 
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will certainly fix a Coxcomb upon you; and 
it will coſt you ſome Time and Pains before 
you can arrive at the Knowledge of diſtin- 
guiſhing ſuch a one from a Man of Senſe. 

Never take a favourite Waiting-Maid into 
your Cabinet-Council, to entertain you with 


Hiſtories of thoſe Ladies whom ſhe hath 


formerly ſerved; of their Diverſion and their 
Dreſſes; to infinuate how great a Fortune 
you brought, and how little you are allowed 
to ſquander; to appeal to her from your 
Huſband, and to be determined by her 
Judgment, becauſe you are ſure it will be 
always for you; to receive and diſcard Ser- 
vants by her Approbation, or Diſlike; to 
engage you by her Inſinuations into Miſun- 
derſtandings with your beſt Friends; to re- 
preſent all Things in falſe Colours, and to 
be the common Emiſſary of Scandal. 
But, the grand Affair of your Life will 
be to gain and preſerve the Friendſhip and 
Eſteem of your Huſband. Vou are married 
to a Man of good Education and Learning, 
of an excellent Underſtanding, and an exact 
Taſte. It is true, and it is happy for you, 
that theſe Qualities in him are adorned with 
great Modeſty, a moſt amiable Sweetneſs of 
Temper, and an unuſual Diſpoſition to So- 
briety and Virtue : But neither Good- nature, 
nor Virtue, will ſuffer him to eſteem you 
againſt his Judgment; and although he be 
| not 
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not capable of uſing you ill, yet you will, in 
Time, grow 'a Thing indifferent, and per- 
haps contemptible; unleſs you can ſupply 
the Loſs of Youth and Beauty with more 
durable Qualities. You have but a very few 
Years to be young and handſome in the 
Eyes of the World; and as few Months to 


be ſo in the Eyes of a Huſband, who is not 


a Fool; for, I hope, you do not ſtill dream 
of Charms and Raptures; which Marriage 
ever did, and ever will put à ſudden End to. 


Beſides, yours was a Match of Prudence, 


and common good Liking; without any 
Mixture of that ridiculous Paſſion which 
hath no Being, but in Play books and Ro- 
mances. 

You muſt, therefore, uſe all Endeavours 


to attain to ſome Degree of thoſe Accom- 


pliſhments, which your Huſband moſt va- 
lueth in other People, and for which he is 


moſt valued himſelf. You muſt improve 


your Mind, by cloſely purſuing ſuch a Me- 
thod of Study, as I ſhall direct or approve 
of. You mult get a Collection of Hiſtory 
and Travels, which I will recommend to 
you ; and ſpend ſome Hours every Day in 
reading them, and making Extracts from 
them, if your Memory be weak. You 
muſt invite Perſons of Knowledge and Un- 
derſtanding to an Acquaintance with you, 
by whoſe Converſation you may learn to 
correct 
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correct your Taſte and Judgment: And 
when you can brih 
and reliſh the good Senſe of others, you 
will arrive, in Time, to think rightly your- 
ſelf, and to become a reaſonable and agree- 
able Companion. This muſt produce in 
your Huſband a true rational Love and Eſ- 


teem for you, which old Age will not di- 


miniſh, He will have a Regard for your 
Judgment and Opinion in Matters of the 
greateſt Weight ; you will be able to enter- 
tain each other, without a third Perſon to 
relieve you, by finding Diſcourſe. The 


Endowments of your Mind will even make 


your Perſon = agreeable to him ; and 
' when. you are alone, your Time will not lie 


heavy upon your Hands, for want of ſome 


trifling Amuſement. 

As little Reſpect as I have for the Gene- 
rality of your Sex, it hath ſometimes moved 
me with Pity, to ſee the Lady of the Houſe 
forced to-withdraw immediately after Din- 
ner, and this in Families where there is not 
much Drinking; as if it were an eſtabliſhed 
Maxim, that Women are incapable of all 


Converſation. In a Room where both Sexes. 


meet, if the Men are diſcourſing upon any 
general Subject, the Ladies never think it 
their Buſineſs to partake in what paſſeth; 


but, in a ſeparate Club, entertain each other 


with the Price and Choite of Lace and Silk, 


and 


yourſelf to comprehend 
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and what Dreſſes they liked, or diſapproved 
at the Church, or the Play-houſe. And 
when you are among yourſelves, how natu= 
rally, after the firſt Compliments, do you 
apply your Hands to each others Lappets, 
and Ruffles, and Mantuas ; as if the whole 
Buſineſs of your Lives, and the publick 
Concern of the World, depended upon the 
Cut or Colour of your Petticoats? As Di- 
vines ſay, that ſome People take more Pains 
to be damned, than it would coſt them to 
be ſaved; ſo your Sex employeth more 
Thought, Memory, and Application to be 
Fools, than would ſerve to make them wiſe 
and uſeful. When I refle& on this, I can- 
not- conceive you. to be human Creatures, 
but a Sort of Species hardly a Degree above 
a Monkey ; who hath more diverting Tricks 
than any of you; is an Animal leſs miſchiev- 
. ous and expenſive; might, in Time, be a to- 
lerable Critick in Velvet and Brocade; and, 
for ought I know, would equally become 
them. 

I would have you look upon Finery as a 
neceſſary Folly, which all great Ladies did 
whom 1 have ever known; I do not deſire 
you to be out of the Faſhion, but to be the 
laſt and leaſt in it: I expect that your Dreſs 
ſhall be one Degree lower than your For- 
tune can afford: And, m your own Heart, 
I would wiſh you to be an utter Contemner 
| 5 of 
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| of all Diſtinctions which a finer Petticoat 
can give you; becauſe, it will neither make 
you. richer, handſomer, younger, better- 
' natured, more virtuous, or wiſe, than if it 
hung upon a Peg. 
If you are in Company with Men of 
Learning; although they happen to diſ- 
courſe of Arts and Sciences out of your 
Compaſs, yet you will gather more Advan- 
tage by liſtening to them, than from all the 
Nonſenſe and Frippery of your own Sex: 
But, if they be Men of Breeding as well as 
Learning, they will ſeldom engage in any 
_ Converſation where you ought not to be a 
Hearer, and in Time have your Part, If 
they talk of the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
the ſeveral Kingdoms of Europe; of Travels 
into remote Nations; of the State of their 
own Country; or of the great Men and 
Actions of Greece and Rome : If they give 
their Judgment upon Engliſb and French 
Writers, either in Verſe or Proſe; or of 
the Nature and Limits of Virtue and Vice; 
it is a Shame for an Engliſb Lady not to re- 
liſh ſuch; Diſcourſes, not to improve by 
them, and endeavour, by Reading and In- 
formation, to have her Share in thoſe En- 
tertainments; rather than turn aſide, as it is 
the uſual Cuſtom, and conſult with the Wo- 
man who ſits next h 27 4 about a new Cargo 
of Fans. 1 
io Ve B b # I; 
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It is a little hard, that not one Gentle- 
man's Daughter in a Thouſand ſhould be 
brought to read, or underſtand her own na- 
tural Tongue, or be Judge of the eaſieſt 
Books that are written in it; as any one 
may find, who can have the Patience to 
hear them, when they are diſpoſed to man- 
gle a Play or Novel, where the leaſt Word 
out of the common Road is ſure to diſcon- 
cert them; and it is no Wonder, when they 
are not ſo much as taught to ſpell in their 
Childhood, nor can ever attain to it in their 
whole Lives. I adviſe you, therefore, to 
read aloud, more ' or leſs, every Day 
to your Huſband, if he will permit you, or 
to any other Friend, (but not a Female one) 
who is able to ſet you right: And as for 
Spelling, you may compaſs it in Time, by 
making Collections from the Books you 
I know very well, that thoſe who are 
commonly called learned Women, have 
loſt all Manner of Credit by their imperti- 
nent Talkativeneſs, and Conceit of them- 
ſelves: But there is an eaſy Remedy for this; 
if you once conſider, that, after all the 
Pains you may be at, you never can arrive, 
in Point of Learning, to the Perfection of 
a School Boy. But the Reading I would 
adviſe you to, is only for Improvement of 
your own good Senſe, which will never 25 
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of being mended by Diſcretion. It is a 
wrong Method, and* ill Choice of Books, 
that make thoſe learned Ladies juſt ſo much 
the worſe for what they have read. And, 
therefore, it ſhall be my Care to direct you 
better; a Taſk for which I take myſelf to 
be not ill qualified; becauſe I have ſpent 
more Time, and have had more Opportu- 
nities than many others, to obſerve and diſ- 
cover from what Sources the various Follies 
of Women are derived... :.:--- 5 7 
Pray obſerve, how inſignificant; Things 
are the common Race of Ladies, when they 
have paſſed their Youth and Beauty; how 
contemptible they appear to the Men, and 
yet more contemptible to. the younger Part 
of their own Sex; and have no Relief but 
in paſſing their Afternoons in Viſits, where 
they are never acceptable; and their Even- 
ings at Cards among each other; while the 
former Part of the Day is ſpent in Spleen 
and Envy, or in vain Endeavours to repair, 
by Art and Dreſs, the Ruins of Time: 
Whereas, I have known Ladies at Sixty, to 
whom all the polite Part of the Court and 
Town. paid their Addreſſes, without any 


further View than that of enjoying the 


Pleaſure of their Codverſation. „ 
ls am ignorant of any one Quality that is 
amiable in a Man, which is not equally fo 
in a Woman. I do not except even Mo- 

| BD Ds. , 
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deſty, and Gentleneſs of Nature. Nor do 
'T know one Vice or Folly, which is not 
equally deteſtable in both. There is, in- 
deed, one Infirmity which is generally al- 
lowed you, I mean that of Cowardice. Yet 
there ſhould ſeem to be ſomething very ca- 
-pricious, that when Women profeſs. their 
Admiration for a Colonel or a Captain, on 
Account of his Valour, they ſhould fancy 
it a very graceful becoming Quality in them- 
ſelves to be afraid of their own Shadows; to 
ſcream in a Barge, when the Weather is 
calmeſt, or in a Coach at the Ring; to run 
from a Cow at an hundred Yards Diſtance; 
to fall into Fits at the Sight of a Spider, an 
Earwig, or a Frog. Atleaſt, if Cowardice 
be a Sign of Cruelty, (as it is' generally 
granted) I can hardly think it an Accom- 
pliſhment ſo defireable, as to be thought 
worthy of improving by Aﬀectation. © 
And, as the ſame Virtues equally become 
both Sexes; ſo there is no Quality whereby 
Women endeavour to diſtinguiſh themſelyes 
from Men, for which they are not juſt fo 
much the worſe; except that only of Re- 


ſervedneſs; which, however, as you gene- 


rally manage it, is nothing elſe but Affecta- 
tion or Hypocriſy. For, as you cannot too 
much diſcountenance thoſe of our Sex, who 
preſume to take unbecoming Liberties be- 
fore you; ſo you ought to be wholly uncon- 
K ee ſtrained 
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ſtrained in the Company of W Men, 
when you have had ſufficient Epen * 
their Diſcretion. 

There is never wanting in this Town a 
Tribe of bold, ſwaggering, rattling Ladies, 
whoſe Talents paſs among Coxcombs for 
Wit and Humour: Their Excellency lieth 
in rude choquing Expreſſions, and what they 
call running a Man down. If a Gentleman 
in their Company happen te have any Ble- 
min in his Birth or Perſon; if any Misfor- 
tune hath befallen his Family, or himſelf, 
for which he is aſhamed, they will be ſure 
to give him broad Hints of it, without any 
Provocation. I would recommend you to 
the Acquaintance of a common Proſtitute, 
rather than to that of ſuch Termagants as 
theſe. I have often thought that no Man is 
obliged to ſuppoſe ſuch Creatures to be Wo- 
menz but to treat them like inſolent Raſcals, 
diſg uiſed in Female Habits, who ought to 
be Hripped; and kicked down Stairs. 

I will add one Thing, although it be a 
little out of Place; which is to deſire, that 


you will learn to value and eſteem your Huſj- 


band, for thoſe good Qualities which he 
really poſſeſſeth; ed not to fancy others in 
him, which he certainly hath not. For, 
although this latter be generally underſtood 
for a Mark of Love, yet it is indeed nothing 
but ee or ill Judgment. It is true, 
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the Perſon you have choſen wanteth o 
very few Accompliſhments, that you are in 


no great Danger of erring on this Side: But 


my Caution is occafioned by a Lady of your 
Acquaintance, married to a very valuable 
Perſon, whom yet ſhe is ſo unfortunate as 
to be always commending for thoſe Perfec- 
tions, to which he can leaſt pretend. ; 
I can give you no Advice upon the Article 
of Expence; only, I think, you ought to 
be well informed how much your Huſband's. 
Revenue amounteth to, and be ſo good a 
Computer, as to keep within it, in that 
Part of the Management which falleth to 
your Share; and not to put yourſelf in the 
Number of thoſe politick Ladies; who think 
they gain a great a Point, when they have 
teased their Huſbands to buy them a new 
Equipage, a laced Head, or a fine Petti- 


coat; without once conſidering what long 


Scores remain unpaid to the Butcher. 
Ideſire you will keep this Letter in your 
Cabinet, and often.examine impartially your 
whole Conduct by it: And ſo God bleſs 
you, and make you a fair Example to your 
Sex, and a perpetual Comfort to your Huſ- 
band, and your Parents. I am, with great 


Truth and Affection, Madam, your 990 


faithful Friend, and humble Servant. 


ruf 


"Tod 
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The three following Pieces are extracted from 
a weekly Paper publiſhed in Dublin; which 
wereafterwards collected into a Vi lame, and 
. reprinted in London. The Rev. Dr. SnkE- 
RI DAN, and ſome other Gentlemen, wrote 
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H E b Plyer Bi now almoſt done 

with the Comedy called the Beggar”s 
Opera, for the Seaſon, it may be no unplea- 
fant Speculation to reflect a little upon this 
Dramatick Piece, ſo ſingular in the Subject 
and. Manner, ſo much an Original, and 
| * b * 2 which 
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which hath frequently given ſo very agree- 
an an Entertainment. 
Although an evil Tofte be. very apt to 
revail; both here and in London, yet there 
is a Point which, whoever can rightly touch, 
will never fail of pleaſing a very great Ma- 
jority; ſo great, that the Diſlikers, out of 
Dulneſs or Affectation, will be ſilent, and 
forced to fall in with the Herd: The Point 
1 mean, is what we call a Humour; which, 
in its Perfection, is allowed to be much pre- 
ferable to Wit; if it be not rather the moſt 
uſeful and agreeable Species of rr 
T agree with Sir Willium Temple, that the 
: Word” is peculiar to our Engliſʒ Tongue; 
but I differ fiom him in the Opinion, that 
the Thing itſelf is peculiar to the Eugliſb 
Nation, N the contrary may be found 
in many Spaniſh, Faliau, and French Pro- 


1 a 


ditions: And; 8 4 whoever hath | 


dtel) er f it, in thoſe Volumes 
printed in France under the Name of La 
Thea! fre Italien: 2; I &+ ſay. nothing 8 of Rabe- 

lais, Cervantes, and many others. 
Now I take the Comedy, or Farce, the 
whatever Name the Critichs will allow it) 
called the Beggar's, Opera, to excel i in this 
Article of Humour; and upon that Merit 
io have met with ſuch prodigious Succeſs 
both here and } in England. A | 
: As 
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As to Poetry, Eloquence, and Mufick, 
which are ſaid to have moſt Power over the 
Minds: of Men, it is certain, that very few 
have a Je or Fudgment of the Excellen- 
cies of the two former; and if a Man ſuc- 
ceed in either, it is upon the Authority of 
thoſe fe Judges, that lend their Taſte to 
the Bulk of Readers, who have none of 
their own. I am told, there are as few 
good Jager in Mufick; and that among 
thoſe who crowd the Operas, nine in ten go 
thither meerly out of e Wee _ 
Ajettation. 

But a Tofte for Humour is in 80 Mariner 
fixed to the very Nature of Man, and ge- 
nerally obvious to the Vulgar, except upon 
ſome Subjects too refined, ahd i to 
their Underſtanding: 

And, as this Tafte of Hina fs purely 
natural, fo is Humour itſelf ; neither is it a 
Talent confined to Men of Wit or Learning; 
for we "obſerve it ſometimes among com- 
mon Setvants, and the meaneſt of the Peo- 
ple, while the very Owners are often 0. 
rant of the Gift they poſſeſs. 

I know very well, that this happy 7 alent 
is Contemptibly treated by Criticks, under 
the Name of ow Humour, or low Comedy; 
but I Know likewiſe, that that the Spaniards 
and Hallo, Who are allowed to have the 
moſt | 


1 
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moſt Wit: of. Nation in Europe, do moſt ex- 


cel in it, and do moſt ęſteem it. 
By what Diſpoſition of the Mind, hat 
| ehe of the Stars, or what Situation of 
the Climate, this Endowment is beſtowed 
upon Mankind, may be a Queſtion fit for 


Hbilgſenbers to diſculs, It is certainly the 


beſt Ingredient towards that Kind of Satyr 
which is moſt uſeful, and. giveth the leaſt 
Offence; which, inſtead of laſhing, laugh- 


eth Men out of their Follies and Vices; and 


is the Character that giveth ae che 
Preference to Juvenal. 


And, although ſome Things are too ſe- 


rious; ſolemn, or ſacred to be turned into 


Ridicule, , yet the Abuſes of them are cer- 
tainly not; fince it is allowed, that Corrup- 
tions in Religion, Politicks, and Law, may 
be proper Topzchs for this Kind of Satyr. 
There are two Ends that Men propoſe 
in writing Satyr; one of them leſs noble 
than the other, as regarding nothing fur- 
ther than the private Satisfaction and Plea- 


ſure of the Writer; but without any We 


towards perſonal Malice: The other is a 
public Spirit, prompting Men of Genius 
and Virtue to mend the World as far as they 
are able. And as both theſe Ends are in- 


nocent, ſo the latter is highly commendable. 
With regard to the former, 1 demand, whe- : 


ther 1 have 1 not as good a Title tg laugh, ag 
Men 


— 
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Men have to be ridiculous; and to expoſe 
Vice, as another hath to be vicious? If I 
ridicule the Follies and Corruptions of a 
Court, a Miniſtry, or a Senate, are they not 
amply paid by Penſions, Titles, and Power 2. 
while I expect and deſire no other Reward' 
than that of laughing with a few Friends 
in a Corner? Vet, if thoſe who take Offence 
think me in the Wrong, I am ready to 
change the Scene with them whenever they 
leaſe. 
5 But, if my Deſign be to make Mankind. 
better, then I think it is my Duty ; at leaſt, 

J am ſure it is the Intereſt of thoſe very 
Courts and Miniſters, whoſe Follies or Vices 
I ridicule, to reward me for my good In- 
tentions : For, if it be reckoned a high 
Point of Wiſdom to get the Laughers on 
our Side, it is much more eaſy, as well as 
wiſe, to get thoſe on our Side, who can 
make Millions laugh when they pleaſe. 

My Reaſon for - mentioning Courts and 
Miniſters, (whom I never think on but with 
the moſt profound Vencration) is, becauſe an 
Opinion obtains, that in the Beggar's Opera 

there appeareth to be ſome Reflection upon 
Courtiers and Stateſmen, whereof I am by 
no Means a Judge. 

It is true, +. 530Y that Mr. Gar, the 
Author of this Piece, hath been ſomewhat 
fingular | in the. Courſe of his F ortunes; for 

| it 
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it hath hap 2 2 that after fourteen Vears 
attending the Court, with a large Stock of 
real Merit, a modeſt and agreeable Conver- 
ſation, A hundred Promiſes,” and five hundred 
Friend, hath failed of Preferment; and 
upon a very weighty Reaſon. He lay un- 
der the Suſpicion of having written a Libel 
or Lampoon againſt a great Miniſter &. It 
is true, that great Miniſter was demonſtra- 
tively convinced, and publickly owned his 
Conviction, that Mr. Gay was not the Au- 
thor; but having lain under the Suſpicion, 
it ſeemed: very juſt that he ſhould ſuffer the 
Puniſhment; Becauſe: in this moſt reformed 
Age, the Virtues of a prime Miniſter are 
no more to be ſuſpected, Wan the Chaſtity 
of Caſar's Wife, = | 
It muſt be allowed, thay the Beggar's 5 
| Opera i is not the firſt of Mr. Gay's Works, 
wherein he hath been faulty, with regard 
to Courtiers and 8 Stateſmen. For, to omit 
his other Pieces, even in his Fables; pub- 
liſhed within two Years paſt, and dedicated 
to the Duke of CUMBERLAND, for which 
he was promiſed a Reward, he hath been 
thought ſomewhat too bold upon the Cour- 
tiers. And although it be highly probable, 
he meant only the Courtiers of former Times, 
yet he acted unwarily, by not conſidering, 
that the Maligntty of ſome People might 
miſin- 


2 Sir Robert IWalpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, 
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miſinterpret what he ſaid, to the Diſadyan- 
tage of preſent Perſon3 and Affairs. 
But I have now done with Mr. Gay as a 
Politician; and ſhall conſider him hence- 
forward only as Author of the Beggar's 
Opera, wherein he hath, by a Turn of Hu- 
mour entirely new, placed. Vices of all Kinds 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt odious Light, and 
thereby done eminent Service, both to Reli- 
gion and Morality. This appeareth from 
the unparallelled Succeſs he hath met with. 
All Ranks, Parties, and Denominattons of 
Men either crowding to ſee his —_ „ or 
reading it with Delight in their Cloſets / even 
Miniſters of State, whom he is thought to 
have moſt offended, (next to thoſe whom 
the Actors repreſent) appearing frequently 
at the Theatre, from a Conſciouſneſs of their 
own Innocence, and to convince the World 
how unjuſt a Parallel Malice, Envy, and 
Diiſaſfection to the Government, have made. 
I am aſſured, that ſeveral worthy Clergy- 
men in this City, went privately to ſee the 
Beggars Opera. repreſented; and that the 
fleering Coxcombs in the Pit amuſed them- 
ſelves with making Diſcoveries, and ſpread- 
ing the Names of thoſe Gentlemen round 
the Audience. | | | 
- I ſhall not pretend to vindicate a Clergy- 
man, who would appear openly in his Ha- 
bit at a Theatre, with ſuch a vicious Crew 
as 


3 
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as might probably ſtand round round him 
at ſuch Comedies, and profane Tragedtes, as 
are often repreſented. Beſides, I know 
very well, that Perſons of their Function 
are bound to avoid the Appearance of Evil, 
or of giving Cauſe of Offence. But when 
the Lords Chancellors, who are Keepers of 
the King's Conſcience; when the Judges of 
the Land, whoſe Title is Reverend; when 
Ladies, who are bound by the Rules of 
their Sex to the ſtricteſt Decency, appear 
in the Theatre without Cenſure ; I cannot 
underſtand, why a young Clergyman, who 
cometh concealed, out of Curioſity to ſee 
an innocent and moral Play, ſhould be fo 
highly condemned : Nor do I much ap- 
prove the. Rigour of a great Prelate, who 
ſaid, he hoped none of his Clergy were there, 
IT am glad to hear there are no weightier 
Objections againſt that Reverend Body 
_ planted in this City, and I wiſh there never 
may. But I ſhould be very ſorry that any 
of them ſhould be ſo weak as to imitate a 
* Court Chaplain in England, who preached 
againſt the Beggar's Opera; which will pro? 
|  bably do more Good than a thouſand Ser- 
| | mons 


Dr. Herring, Chaplain to the Society at Lincoln's 
Inn, afterwards Biſhop of Bangor, and after that Arch- 
biſhop of York, from which he was tranſlated to the 
Archiepiſcopal Sce of Canterbury. 
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mons of ſo ſtupid, fo injudicious, and fo 
proſtitute a Divine. KG | 
In this happy Performance of Mr. Gar's, 
all the Characters are juſt, and none of them 
carried beyond Nature, or hardly beyond 
Practice. It diſcovers the whole Syſtem of 
that common Wealth, or that Imperium in 
Imperio of Iniquity, eſtabliſhed among us, 
by which neither our Lives nor our Pro- 
perties are ſecure, either in the Highways, 
or in publick Aſſemblies, or even in our 
oven Houſes. It ſhews the miſerable Lives 
and the conſtant Fate of thoſe abandoned 
Wretches : For how little they ſell their 
Lives and Souls; betrayed by their Whores, 
their Comrades, and the Receivers and Pur- 
chaſers of thoſe Thefts and Robberies, This 
Comedy containeth likewiſe a Satyr, which, 
without enquiring whether it affects the 
preſent Age, may poſſibly be uſeful in Times 
to come. I mean, where the Author takes 
the Occaſion of comparing thoſe common 
Robbers of the Publick, and their ſeveral Stra- 
tagems of betraying, undermining, and 
hanging each other, to the ſeveral Arts of 
Politicians in Times of Corruption. 
This Comedy like wiſe expoſeth, with great 
Juſtice, that unnatural Taſte for [alan 
Muſick among us, which is wholly unſui- 
table to our Northern Climate, and the Ge- 
mus of the People, whereby we are over- 
5 run 
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run with /talian Effeminacy, and 1talian. © 
Nonſenſe. An old Gentleman ſaid to me, 


- that many Years ago, when the Practice of 


an unnatural Vice grew frequent in London, 
and many were proſecuted. for it, he was 
ſure it would be the Fore-runner of Talian 
Operas and Singers; and then we ſhould 
have nothing but Stabbing or R$ 
to make us perfect Ialians. | 

Upon the Whole, I deliver my Judg - 
ment, That nothing but ſervile 4 | 
to a Party, Affectation of Singularity, la- 
mentable Dulneſs, miſtaken Zeal, or ſtudied 


_ Hypocriſy can have the leaſt reaſonable Ob- 
jection againſt this excellent moral Perform- 


ance of the Celebrated Mr. Gar . 
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$ HERE. is no Talent ſo uſeful towards 
rifing in the World, or which putteth 
Men more out of the Reach of Fortune; 
than that Quality generally poſſeſſed by the 
dulleſt Sort of Men, in common Speech 
called Diſcretion; a Species of lower Pru- 
dence, by the Aſſiſtance of which People 
of the ee Intellectuals, without any 


other Qualification, paſs through the World 


Verb Ss „ 
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in great Tranquillity, and with univerſal 
good Treatment, neither giving nor taking 
 Offerice: © Courts are ſeldom unprovided of 
_ Perſons under this Character; on whom, if 
they happen to be of great Quality, moſt 
Employments, even the greateſt, naturally 
fall, when Competitors will not agree; and, 
in 155 Promotions, no Body rejoiceth or 
8 The Truth of this I could prove 
ſeveral Inſtances, within my own Me- 
* | mory {for I fay nothing of preſent Times.) | 
And, indeed, as Regularity and Forms 
are of preat Uſe in carrying on the Buſineſs 
of the World, ſo it is very convenient, that 
Perſons endued with this Kind of Diſcretion 
_ "ſhould have the Share which is proper to 
their Talents in the Conduct of Affairs; 
but, by no Means, meddle in Matters which 
require Genius, Learning, firong Compreben- 
fron, Quickneſs of Conception, Magnanimity, 
SGenerglity, Sagacity, or 1 ſuperior 
. Gift of HOGS Minds. Becauſe, this Sort 
of Diſcretion is uſually attended with a ſtrong 
Deſire of Money, and few Scruples about 
the Way of obtaining it; with ſervile Flat- 
tery and Submiſſion; with a Want of all 
publick Spirit or Principle; with a perpe- 
_tual wrong Judgment, when the Owners 
come into Power and high Place, how to 
diſpoſe of Favour and Preferment; having 
no. Meaſure for Merit and Virtue in Hers, 8 
Wn but 


w 
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but thoſe. very apy by which themſelves 
aſcended; nor the leaſt Intention of doing 
Good or Hurt to the Publick, farther than 
either one or the other is likely to be 
ſubſervient to their own Security or Intereſt. 
Thus, being void of all Friendſhip. and 
Enmity, they never complain or find Fault 
with the Times; and indeed never have 
Reaſon. | 118915 
Men of eminent Darts — 27 Abilities,. as 
| 1 as Virtues, do ſometimes riſe in Courts, 
ſometimes 1 in the Law, and ſometimes even 
in the Church. Such were the Lord Bacon, 
. the Earl of Straſſurd, Archbiſhop Laud, in 
the Reign of King Charles I. and others in 
our own. Times, whom I ſhall not na! = 
But theſe and many more, under different 
Princes, and in different Kingdoms, were 
diſgraced *, or baniſhed, or ſuffered Death, 
merely in Envy to their Virtues and ſuperior 
Genius, which emboldened them in great 
Exigencies and Diſtreſſes of State, (wanting 
a reaſonable Infuſion of this Aldermanly 
Diſcretion) to attempt the Service of their 
Prince and Country. out of the common 
Forms. 0 : 
This evil Portes which generally at- 

tendeth extraordinary Men in the Manage- 
«DE _ Cc 2 ment 


4 Jr; PETER, Biſhop of Recheſtes who was tried 
and baniſhed by the Parliament of Great- Britain | in'the 
Year 1722. 
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ment of great Affairs, hath been imputed 


to divers Cauſes, that need not be here ſet 
down, when ſo obvious a one occurreth; if 


what a “ certain Writer obſerveth be true; 


that when 4 great Genius appeareth in the 
World, the Dunces are all in Confederacy 
againſt him. And, if this be his Fate, when 


he employeth his Talents wholly in his Clo- 


ſet, without interfering with any Man's 
Ambition or Avarice; what muſt he expect 
when he ventureth out to ſeek for Prefer- 
ment in a Court, but univerſal Oppoſition 
when he is mounting the Ladder, and 
every Hand ready to turn him off, when 
he is at the Top? And in this Point, Fortune 

generally ateth directly contrary to Nature; 


7 ma in Nature we find, that Bodies full of 


Life and Spirit mount eafily, and are hard to 
fall: whereas heavy Bodies are hard-to riſe, - 
and come down' with greater Velocity, in 


Proportion to their Weight: But we find 


Fortune every On —_— * the Reverſe a 
of this. 

This Talent of Diſcretion, as I have a 
ſcribed. it in its ſeveral Adjuncts and Circum- 
ſtances, is no where ſo ſerviceable as to the 
Clergy ; to whoſe Preferment nothing is ſo 


| far as the Character o Wit, Politeneſs in 


- TI Reading, "4 : 


* 


* Vide the Author's ; Thoughts « on various er 
in this Volume. at's : 
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Reading, or Manners, or that Kind of Be- 
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haviour which we contract by having too 
much converſed _ Perſons of high Sta- 
tion and Eminency; theſe Qualifications 


being reckoned by the Vulgar of all Ranks 


to be Marks of Levity, 


which is the laſt 


Crime the World wil pardon in a Clergy- 


men: To this I may add a free Manner of 
ſpeaking in mixt Company, and too fre- 


quent an Appearance in Places of much Re- 


ſort, which are equally noxious to Spiritual 


Promotion. 


I have known, vey a few ent 
to ſome Parts of theſe Obſervations: - I have 
ſeen ſome of the dulleſt Men alive aiming 
at Wit, and others, with as little Preten- 
fions, affecting Politeneſs in Manners and 
Diſcourſe ; but never being able to perſuade 
the World of their Guilt, they grew into 


conſiderable Stations, upon the firm Aſſu- 


rance which all People had of their Diſere- 
tion; becauſe they were a Size too low to 


: - 


deceive the World to their own Diſadvan- 
tage. But this, I confeſs, is a Tryal too 


N often to engage in. 


There is a known Story of a Clergyman, 
who was recommended for a Preferment, by 
ſome great Man at Court, to an Archbiſhop®. 
His Grace ſaid, he had heard that the Cler- 


Cc 3 « gyman 


Pr. Teniſon, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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Oman uſed to play at Whiſe and Swobbers : 
That as to playing now and then a ſober 
Game at Whiſe for Paſtime, it might be 
pardoned; but he could not digeſt thoſe 
wicked Swobbers ; and it was with ſome - 
Pains that my Lord Sommers could unde- 
ceive. him. I aſk, by what Talents we 


may ſuppoſe- that great Prelate aſcended. ſo 


high? or what Sort of | Qualifications he 
would expect in thoſe whom he took into 
his Patronage, or would probably recom- 
mend to Court, for the Government of di- 
| ant Churches ? 1 Neem et 1. 
Two Clergymen, in my Memory, ſtood 
Candidates for a ſmall Free School in York- 
Hire; where a Gentleman of Quality and 
Intereſt in the Country, who happened to 
have a better Underſtanding than his N eigh- 
bours, procured the Place for him who was 
the better Scholar, and more gentlemanly 
Perſon of the two, very much to the Re- 
gret of all the Pariſh, The other being 
diſappointed, came up to London, where he 
became the greateſt Pattern of this lower 
Diſcretion that J have known, and poſſeſſed 
with as heavy Intellectuals; which, toge- 
ther with the Coldneſs of his Temper, and 
Gravity of his Deportment, carried him 
ſafe through many Difficulties: And he 
lived and died in a great Station, while his 
55 | Com- 


i * 
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Competitor is too obſcure for Fame to tel 
us what became of him. 8 

This Species of Diſcretion, which 1 ſo 
5 celebrate, and do moſt heartily re- 
commend, hath one Advantage not yet men- 
tioned; that it will carry a Man ſafe through 
all the Malice and Variety of Parties, ſo far, 
that whatever Faction happeneth to be up- 
permoſt, his Claim is uſually allowed for a 
Share of what is going. And the Thing 
ſceineth to me highly reaſonable: For, in all 
great Changes, the prevailing Side is uſually 
ſo tempeſtuous, that it wants the Ballaſt of 
thoſe, whom the World calleth moderate 
Men, and I call Men of Diſcretion; ; whom 
People in Power may, with little Ceremony, 
load as heavy as they pleaſe, drive them 
through the hardeſt and deepeſt Roads with- 
out — of foundering, or breaking their 
Backs; and will be 12855 to find them neither 
reſty nor vicious. 

1 will here give the: Reader a ſhort Hi- 
ſtory of two Clergymen-in England, the Cha- 
racters of each, and the Progreſs of their 


Fortunes in the World: By which the Force 


of worldly Diſcretion, 490 the bad Conſe- 
quences va the Want of that View: will 
ONO appear. | 

| Coruſades,” a an Oxford Student, 3 8. Far- 
mer's Son, was never abſent from Prayers or 
Lecture; nor once out of his College after 


8 . Jom 


32 
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Tom had'tolled. He ſpent, every Day, ten 
Hours in his Cloſet, in' reading his Courſes, 
dozing, clipping Papers, or darning his 
Stockings; which laſt he performed to Ad- 
miration. He could be ſoberly drunk, at 
the Expence of others, with College Ale, 
and at thoſe Seaſons was moſt devout. He 
wore the ſame Gown five Years, without 
dragling or tearing. He never once looked 
ne a Play-book, or a Poem. He read 
 Vireiland Ramus in the ſame Cadence, but 
with a very different Taſte. He never un- 
derſtood a Jeſt, or had the leaſt Conception 
of Wit. 

For one Seping. he ſtandeth in Renown | 
to this Day. Being with ſome other stu- 
dents over a Pot of Ale, one of the Com- 
pany ſaid ſo many pleaſant Things, that the 
reſt were much diverted, only Coruſodes was 
filent and unmoved. When they parted, 
he called this merry Companion aſide, and 
faid, Sir, I perceive by your often ſpeaking, 
and our Friends laughing, that you ſpoke many 
 Fefts, and you could not but obſerve my Silence. 

But, Sir, this is my Humour, I never make a 
Tt myſelf,” nor ever laugh at another Man's. 
' Coruſodes, thus endowed, got into Holy 
Orders ; having, by the moſt extreme Par- 
ſimony, ſaved Thirty-four Pounds out of a 
very beggarly Fellowſhip; went up to Lon- 
ok where his OY was Waiting · woman 
| to 
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to a Lady, and ſo good a Sollicitor, that by 
her Means he was admitted to read Prayers 
in the Family twice a Day, at Ten Shillings 
a Month. He had now acquired a low, Ob- 
ſequious, aukward Bow, and a Talent of 
oſs Flattery, both in and out of Seaſon ; 
— would ſhake the Butler by the Hand; he 
taught the Page his Catechiſm; and was * 
times admitted to dine at the Ste ward's Ta- 
ble. In ſhort, he got the good Word of 
the whole Family; and was recommended, 
by my Lady, for Chaplain to ſome other 
noble Houſes, by which, his Revenue (be- 
ſides Vales) amounted to about thirty Pounds 
a Vear. His Siſter procured him a Scarf from 
my Lord, (who had a ſmall Deſign of Gal- 
lantry upon her); and, by his Lordſhip's 
Sollicitation, he got a Lectureſhip in Town 
of Sixty Pounds a Year; where he preached 
conſtantly in Perſon, in a grave Manner, 
with an audible Voice, a Stile Eccleſiaſtick, 
and the Matter (ſuch as it was) well ſuited 
to the Intellectuals of his Hearers. Some 
Time after, a Country Living fell in my 
Lord's Diſpoſal; and his Lordſhip, who had 
now ſome Encouragement given him of Sue- 
ceſs in his Amour, beſtowed the Living on 
Coruſodes, who ſtill kept his Lectureſhip and 
Reſidence in Town, where he was a conſtant 
Attendant at all Meetings relating to Cha- 
rity, en ever contributing further than 


his 
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bis frequent pious Exhortations. If any 
Woman of better Faſhion in the” Pariſh 

happened to be abſent from Church, they | 
were ſure of a Viſit from him in a Day of 
two, to chide and to dine with them. 

"He had a ſelect Number of Poor, con- 
ſtantly ee at the Street- Door of his 
Lodgings, for whom he was a common Sol- 
licitor to his former Patroneſs, dropping in 
his own Half. Crown among the Collections, 
and taking it out when he diſpoſed of the 
Money. At a Perſon of Quality's Houſe, 
he would never fit down until he was thrice 
bid, and then upon the Corner of the moſt 
diſtant Chair. His whole Demeanor was 
formal and ſtarched, which adhered fo cloſe, 
that he could never Hake! it off in his higheſt 
Promotion. hb", 
His Lord was now in F. Bigtt Employ- 
ment at Court, and attended by him with 
the moſt abject Aſſiduity; and his Siſter 
being gone off with Child to a private Lodg- 
ing, my Lord continued his Graces to Co- 
ruſodes ; got him to be Chaplain in Ordinary, 
and, in due Time, a e in 1 and a 
Dignity in the Ge 

He paid his Curates punRually, at the 
loweſt Balarys and partly out of the Com- 
| munion-Money ; ; but gave them good Ad- 
vice in Abundance. He married a Citizen's 
Widow, who taught him to put out ſmall 

Suns 
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Sums at Ten 17 Cent. and brought him ac- 
Jobbers in Change-alley. By 


quainted wi 
her Dexterity, he ſold the n of his 
Pariſh, when it became vacant. | 
He kept a miſerable Houſe, but his 
Blame was laid wholly upon Madam; for 


the good Doctor was always at his Books, 


or viliting the Sick, or doing other Offices 
of Charity and Piety in his Pariſh, 
He treated all his Inferiors of the Clergy 
with a moſt ſanctified Pride; was rigorouſl 
and univerſally cenſorious upon all his Bre- 
thren of the Gown, on their firſt Appear- 
ance in the World, or while they continued 
meanly preferred; but gave large Allowance 


to the Laity of high Rank, or great Riches; 


uſing neither Eyes nor Ears for their F aults ; 


he was never ſenſible of the leaſt Corruption 


in Courts, Parliaments, or Miniſtries ; but 
made the moſt favourable Confiruttions of 
all publick Proceedings: And Power, in 
whatever Hands, or whatever Party, was 
always ſecure of his moſt charitable Opinion. 
He had many wholſome Maxims ready to 
excuſe all Miſcarriages of State; Men are 
but Men; Erunt vitia donec homines ; and 
Quod ſupra nos, nihil ad nos: With ſeveral 
others of equal Weight. 

It would lengthen my Paper beyond Mea- 
ſure to trace out the whole Syſtem of his 
e his dreadful . of 


Popery ; $ - 


— 


fg” 
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Popery; his great Moderation e Diſ- 
ſenters of all Denominations ; with hearty 


Withes,. that, by yielding ſomewhat on both 


| Sides, there might be a general Union 


among Proteſtants; his ſhort, inoffenſive 


Sermons in his Tuche at Court, and the 
Matter exactly ſuited to the preſent Juncture 
of - prevailing, Opinions; the Arts he uſed 
to obtain a Mitre, by writing againſt Epiſ- 


copacy; and the Proofs he gave of his Loy- 


alty, by palliating or defending the Murder 
of a martyred Prince. 


Endowed with all theſe eee 
we leave him in the full Career of Succeſs, 


mounting faſt towards the Top of the Lad- 
dier Eccleſiaſtical, which he had a fair Pro- 


bability to reach, without the Merit of one 
ſingle Virtue; moderately ſtocked with the 
leaſt viable Parts of Erudition ; - utterly 
devoid of all Tafte, Judgment, or Genius ; ; 


and in his Grandeur naturally chufing to 


hawl up others after him, whoſe Accom- 
{em wy moſt reſemble his own, except 

is beloved Sons, Nephews, or other Kin- 
dred, be not in Competition; or laſtly, ex- 
cept his Inclinations be diverted by thoſe 


Who have Power to mortify or further ad- 


vance him. i 
Eugenio ſet out from the ſame Univerſity, 


: and about the ſame Time with Coruſodes: 
"ho had the Reputation of an arch Lad at 


School, 


A 
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School, and was unfortunately poſſeſſed with 
a Talent for Poetry, dn which Account he 
received many chiding Letters from his Fa- 
ther, and grave Advice from his Tutor. He 
did not negle@ his College Learning; but 
his chief Study was the Authors of Anti- 
quity, with a perfect Knowledge in the Greek 
and Roman Tongues. He could never pro- 
cure himſelf to be choſen Fellow ; for it was 
objected againſt him that he had written 
Verſes, and particularly ſome, wherein he 
glanced at a certain Reverend Doctor, fa. 
mous for Dulneſs: That he had been ſeen 
bowing to Ladies as he met them in the 
Street; and it was proved, that once he had 
been found dancing in a private Family, with 
half a Dozen of both Sexes. © 
He was the younger Son to a Gentleman 
of a good Birth, but ſmall Eſtate; and his 
Father dying, he was driven to London to 
ſeek his Fortune: he got into Orders, and 
became Reader in a Pariſh Church, at 
Twenty Pounds a Year ; was carried by an 
Oxford Friend to Vill's Coffee-houſe, fre- 
quented in thoſe Days by Men of Wit; where 
in ſome Time he Bad the bad Luck to be 
diſtinguiſned. His ſcanty Salary compelled 
im to run deep in Debt for a new Gown 
and Caſſock; and now and then forced him bi 
to write ſome Paper of Wit and Humour, 1 
or preach a Sermon for Ten Shillings to ſup- % 


3 N ; | | | ply i 
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ly bis Neceſſities. He was a thouſand 
Times recommended by his Poetical Friends 


to great Perſons, as a young Man of excel- 
lent Parts, who deſerved Encouragement; 


and received a thouſand Promiſes: But his 
Modeſty, and a generous Spirit, which diſ- 


dained the Slavery of continual Application 


and Attendance, always diſappointed him; 
making Room for vigilant Dunces, who 
were {ure to be never out of Sight. 
He had an excelient Faculty in Preaching, 
he were not ſometimes a little too refined, 


| my apt to truſt too much to his own Way | 


: of Thinking and Reaſoning. 


When, upon the Vacancy of Praffrmant, 


| he was hardly drawn to attend upon fans 


Promiſing Lord, he received the uſual An- 
ſwer, that he [came too late, for it had been 

ven to anotber the very Day before. And 
5 had only the Comfort left, that every 
Body ſaid it was a thouſand Pities that ſome- 


1 thing could not be done for Poar Mr. Eu- 


enio. 
The Remainder of this Story will be Git 
patched in a few Words. Wearied with 


weak Hopes, and weaker Purſuits, he ac- 


cepted a Curacy in Derbyſhire, of Thirty 


Pounds a Year ; and when he was five and 
forty, he had the great Felicity to be pre- 
ferred by a Friend of his Fathers to a. 
ae worth annually 1 Pounds, he 

| t © 
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the moſt fo th Parts of Lincolnſhire; where, 
his Spirits quite ſunk with thoſe Reflections 
that Solitude and Diſappointments bring, he 
married a Farmer's Widow, and is {till 
alive, utterly undiſtinguiſhed and forgotten; 
only ſome of the Neighbours have acciden- 
1 tally heard, that be had been a notable Man 
in hs 7 bull. 5 
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ROM frequently reflecting upon the 
Courſe and Method of educating 
Vouth in this and a neighbouring Kingdom, 
with the general Succeſs and Eonſequence 
thereof, I am come to this Determination: 
That, Education is always the worſe in Pro- 
portion to the Yealth and Grandeur of the 
Parents : Nor do I doubt in the leaſt, that 
if the whole World were now under the 
Dominion of one Monarch (provided I might 
be allowed to chuſe here he ſhould fix the 
Seat of his Empire) the only Son and Heir 
of that Monarch would be the worſt educat- 
ed Mortal that ever was born ſince the Crea- 
tion: And I doubt, the ſame 1 
oh old 
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hold 3 all Degrees and Titles, from. 
an Emperor downwards, to the common 


Gentry... 3 


I do not ay. that this hath pl always | 


the Caſe; for in better Times it was directly 


otherwiſe; and à Scholar may fill half his, 
Greel and Roman Shelves with Authors of 
the nobleſt Birth, as well as higheſt Virtue. 
Nor, do I tax all Nations at preſent with 


this Defect; for I know there are ſome to 


be excepted, and particulatly Scotland, under 
all the Diſadvantages of its Climate and Soil, 
if that Happineſs be not rather owing even 
to thoſe very Diſadvantages, What is then 
to. be done, if this Reflection muſt fix on 


two .Countties, which will be moſt ready 


to take Offence, and which of all others it 
| will be the leaſt prudent or ſafe to offend ? ns 


But there is one Circumſtance yet more 

angerous and lamentable : For if, accord- 
— to the Poſtulatum already laid down, the 
higher Aal any Youth is of, he is. 1 
PRO Likelihood to be worſe cited; 


choveth me to dread and keep far from the 


Verge of Scandalum Magnatum. 


Retracting therefore Aar begab Po- 


a 1 ſhall ventyre no further at pre- 


ſent, than to fay, hy perbape ſome Care in 


3 E # 


* 


82525 might not 8 ill e 17 this 
Vor. „ be 


1. — 99 
0 
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be not delivered with Softnefs enough, 1 
muſt for the future be filent © 

In the mean Time, let me aſk only two 
Queſtions, which relate to Exgland. I aſk 
firſt, how it cometh about, that, for above 


_ + Sixty Years paſt, the chief Conduct of Af- 


fairs have been generally placed in New-men, 

with few Exceptions? The nobleſt Blood 
of England having been ſhed in the grand 
Rebellion, many great Families became ex- 
tinct, or ſupplied by Minors. When the 
King was reſtored, very few of thoſe Lords 
remained, who began or at leaſt had im- 
proved their Education, under the happy 
Reign of King James, or King Cheri l. 


cf which Lords the two principal were the 


Marquis of Ormond, and the Earl of Sourh- 
ampton. The Minors having, during the 
Rebellion and Uſurpation, either received 
two much Tincture of bad Principles from 
thoſe fanatick Times; or, coming to Age 
at the Reſtoration, fell into the Vices of that 
diſſolute Reign. 7 0 RE Fo 1 
I date from this. Æra the corrupt Method 
of Education among us; and the Conſe- 
| quence thereof, in the Neceſſity the Crown 
lay under of introducing in New-men into 
the higheſt Employments of State, or to the 
Office of what we now call Prime Miniſters, 
Mien of Art, Knowledge, Application, and 
Inſinuation, merely for Want of a Supply 
among 
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among the Nobility. They were generally 
(although not always) of good Birth, ſome- 
times younger Brothers, at other Times 
ok who although inheriting ainple For- 
tunes, yet happened to be well educated; 
and provided e mY Learning. Such under 
K King Hyde, 5 Clifford, 
| Aſh - Copen: Few r 
none Dorn, Cob the 3 Reign of King James 
| Under King William ; Sommers, Mon- 
1 rogue, Churchill, 95 ernon, Horry Boyle, and 
many others. Under the Queen; Harley, 
St. John, Harcourt, Trevor, who indeed 
were Petſons of the beſt private Families, 
but unadorned with Titles. So; in the laſt 
Reign; Mr. Robert Walpole was for many 
Years. Prime Miniſter, in which Poſt he 
Rill m apPILY continueth : His Brother Ho- 
race is Ambaſſador Extraordinary to France: 
Mr. Addifon and Mr. Craggs, without the 
| leaſt Alliance to ſupport them; have been 
| Secretiries of State. 7 
If the Facts have been thus bor above 
Sixty Years paſt; (whereof I could; with a 
| little further Recollection; reduce many 
more Inſtances) I would all Again how 4 
hath Rappen, that, in 4 Nation plentifully | 
abounding with Nobility, ſo great a Share 
in the moſt important Parts of Publick Ma- 
nagement hath been for ſo long a Period 
chiefly intruſted to Commoners; unleſs 
| D d 2 ſome 
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ſome Omiſſions, or Defects of the higheſt 
Import, may be charged upon thoſe, to 
whom the Care of educating our noble 
"Youth hath been committed? For, if there 
be any Difference between Human Crea- 
tures in the Point of natural Parts, as we 
uſually call'them'; it ſhould ſeem, that the 
Advantage lieth on the Side of Children 
born from noble wealthy Parents ; the ſame 
I, Sloth and Luxury, Which render 
eir Body weak and effeminate, perhaps 
refining and giving a freer Motion to the 
Spirits, beyond what can be expected from 
the groſs, robuſt Iſſue of meaner Mortals. 
Add to this, the peculiar a, be s, Which 
all young Noblemen E Privi- 
leges of their Birth ; ſuch as a free Acceſs 
to Courts, and a 'Deference paid to their 
Perſons. | 
But as my Lord Bak chargeth it «ke a 
Fault on Princes, that they are impatient to 
compaſs Ends, without giving themſelves 
the Trouble of conſulting or executing the 
Means: So perhaps it may be the Diſpoſi- 
tion of young Nobles, either from the In- 
dulgence of Parents, Futors and Governors, 
or their own Inactivity, that they expect the 
- Accompliſhments of a good Education, with- 
out the leaſt ape of Time « or r Sach 
to acquire them. 
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What I faid laſt, I am ready to retract. 
For the Caſe is infinitely worſe; and the 
very Maxims ſet up to direct modern Educa- 
tion, are enough to deſtroy all the Seeds of 
Knowledge, Honour, Wiſdom and Virtue 
among us. The current Opinion prevails, 
that the Study of Greek aud Latin is Loſs 
of Time; that the publick Schools by 
mingling the Sons of 8 with thoſe 
of the Vulgar engage the former in bad 
Company ; that Whipping breaks the Spirits 
of Lads well porn; that Univerſities. make 
young Men Pedants ; 3 that to Dance; Fence, 
French, and know. how to behave 
yourſelf . among great Perſons of both 
SEXES, Sprech ud the whole Duty of a Gen- 
tleman. _ | 
I cannot. bat- think. thi wiſe Syſtem. of 
Education. hath been much cultivated 
among us by thoſe Worthies of the Army, 
Who during the laſt War, returning from 
Flanders at * Cloſe of each Campaign, 
became the Dictators of Behaviour, Dreſs, 
and Politeneſs, to all thoſe Youngſters, wo 
frequent Chocolate-Coffee-Gaming-houſes, 
Drawing - Rooms, Operas, Levees and Aſ- 
ſemblies; where a Colonel, by his Pay, | 
Perquiſities, and Plunder, was qualified. to 
out-ſhine many Peers of the Realm; and 
by the Influence of an exoticł Habit and 
Demeanor, added to other en Accom- 
F  pliſhments, 


— —— 
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liſhments, gave the Law to the whole 
own; and was copied as the Standard- 


Pattern of whatever was refined in Dreſs, 


E uipage, Converſation, or Diverſions. : 
remember in thoſe Times an admired 
Original of that Vocation, ſitting in a Coffee- 


houſe near two Gentlemen, whereof one 


was of che Cler . who were engaged in 
ſome Diſcourſe that favoured of Learning 
this Officer thought fit to interpoſe; and 


; profuGng to deliver the Sentiments of his 


raternity, as well as his own, (and proba- 


bly/did ſo of too many among them) tutning 


to the Clergyman, ſpoke in the following 
Manner, Pz me, Doctor, ſay 'what 


7705 with, the Army is the only School or Gen- 


Tlemen. Do you think my Lord Marlborou gh 
beat the French with Greek and Kam! ? 


D me, 4 Stholar when he comes” into 


good Company, what is he but an AR? D ——n 
ate,” I woul, 'be glad, by G—d, fe fee- any one 
of your Scholars with bis Nouns; and bis 


Verbs, and bis Philoſophy,” and T rigonometry, 
what a Prgure be wwoul make at Siege or 
Blorkate, ' or reconnoitring n 


me, &c. After which he proceeded with 
a Volley of Military Terms, leſs lignificant, 


founding worſe, and harder to be under- 


ſtood than atk that were ever coined: by the 


Bien: : 


?' See  Heinitoy q Pewg 1 in- wy Author's ee 


— 


\ 
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Commentators on Ariſtotle. I would not 
here be thought to charge the Soldiery with 
Ignorance and Contempt of Learning, with- 
out allowing Exceptions, of which I have 
known-a few: But however, the worſe Ex- 
ample, eſpecially in a great n will 
certainly prevail, 

I have heard, that the late Earl of Oxford, 
in' the Time of his Miniſtry, never paſſed 
by White's Chocolate-houſe (the common Ren- 
dezvous of infamous Sharpers, and noble 
Cullies) without beſtowing a Curſe upon 
that famous Academy, as the Bane of + 
the Engliſh Nobility. I have likewiſe been 
told another Paſſage concerning that great 
Miniſter; which, becauſe it giveth an hu- 
morous Idea of one principal Ingredient in 
modern Education, take as followeth. Le 
Sac, the famous French Dancing-Maſter, 
in great Admiration, aſked a Friend, whe- 
ther it were true, that Mr. Harley was made 
an Earl and Lord-Treaſurer? and finding it 


confirmed, ſaid; * Well, 1 wonder what the 


Devil the Queen could ſee in him; for I at- 


tended bim two Years, and he vas the greateſt 


Dunce that ever I taught. 
Another Hindrance to IE? Education, 
| and 1 think the greateſt of any, is _ per- 
f D q 4 nicious 


* The Author's Friends i heard him tell the 
| Paſſage as from the Earl himſelf, 
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nicious Cuſtom in rich and noble Families, 
of entertaining French Futors in their 


Houſes. Theſe wretched Pedagogues are 


:enjoined by the Father to take ſpecial Care 


that the Boy ſhall be perfect in his French; 


by the Mother, that Maſter muſt not walk 
12355 he is hot, nor be ſuffered to play with 
other Boys, nor be wet in his Feet, nor 
daub his Cloaths: And to ſee that the 
Dancing - Maſter attendeth conftantly, and 
doth his Duty: She further inſiſts, that the 
Child be not kept too long poring on * 
Book, becauſe he is ſubject to fore Eyes, 
_ a weakly Conſtitution - 
By theſe Methods, the young N 
im every Article as fully accompliſhed at 


en en old, as at eight and twenty: 


Age adding only to the Growth of his, Per- 

ſon and — ſo that if you ſhould look 

atchjm 1 in his Boyhood through the. magni-+ 
ing End of a Perſpective, and in his Man 


| hood! through the other,” it would be impoſ- 


ſible: to eſpy any Difference; the ſame Airs, 
the ame Strut, the ſame. Cock of. his Hat, 
andthe Poſture of his Sword, (as far as the 
Changes of Faſhions will allow). the ſame 
Vatderdandings the ſame Compaſs of Know- 
ledge, with the very ſame Abſurdity, Im- 
pudence, and Impertinence of Tongue. 
He is taught from the Nurſery, that he 


youth inherit a _ fie; 0 de of 


F Ne 
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Need to mind his Book; which i is a Leſſon 
he never forgetteth to the End of his Life. 
His chief Solace is to ſteal down, and play 
at Span-Farthing with the Page, or young 
.Black-a-more, or little favourite Foot-boy ; 
one of which is his principal Confident and 
Boſom-Friend. | 

There is one young * Lord in this Town, 
_ by an unexampled Piece of good For- 
tune, was miraculouſly ſnatched out of the 
Gulph of Ignorance; confined to a publick 
School for a. due Term of Years; well 
whipped when he deſerved it; clad no bet- 
ter than his Comrades, and always their Play- 
fellow on the ſame Foot; had no Precedence 
in the School, but what was given him by 
his Merit, and loſt it whenever he was. neg- 
ligent. It i is well known how many Muti- 
nies were bred at this unprecedented Treat- 
ment; W Complaints Wang his Relations, 
| ; _— and 


* 'Lord Viſcount Meuntcaſþet, * Ireland, wha died 
in a few Yeats after, by whoſe Death the Title be- 
eame extinct, his Lordſhip never being married. The 
Eſtate deſcended to his Siſter, Miſs Davis, who mar: 
ried Lord Viſcount Buttevant, eldeſt Son of the Earl 
of Barrymore, who ſucceeded his Father in Eſtate 
and Honours, and left Iſſue one Son, who is married 
to one of the Daughters of the Earl of Harrington. 
The Title of Lord Mountcaſhel, by new Creation, w 
| Fe to en Moore, N of Kiltuorth | in the County 

ork, 2 


$4 7 


—_— 4 


' - Succeſs, if the Firmneſs of a Governor, 
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and other Great Ones of both Sexes; that 
his Stockings with Silver Clocks were ra- 
- viſhed from him; that, he wore his own 
Hair; that, his Dreſs was undiſtinguiſhed ; 
that, he was not fit to appear at a Ball or 
Aſſembly, nor ſuffered to go to either: 
And it was with the utmoſt Difficulty, that 
he became qualified for his preſent Removal 
to the Univerſity; where he may probablz 

be farther perſecuted, and poſſibly with 


and his own good Diſpoſitions will not pre- 
ſerve him. 1 confeſs, I cannot but wifh he 
may go on in the Way he began; becauſe, 
J have a Curioſity to know by ſo fngular an 
Experiment, whether Truth, Honour, Juſ- 
tice, Temperance, Courage, and good Senſe, 
acquired by a Schoo] and College Education, 
may not produce a very tolerable Lad; al- 
though he ſhould happen to fail in one or 
to of thoſe Accompliſhments, which 
in the general Vogue are held ſo important 
to the finiſhing of a Gentleman, 
It is true, I have known an Academical 
ducation to have been exploded in publick 
Aſſemblies; and have heard more than one 
or two Perſons of high Rank declare, they 
could learn nothing more at Oxford and 
Cambridge, than to drink Ale, and ſmoke 
Tobacco; wherein I firmly believed them, 
and could have added fome hundred Ex- 
_— t” . - amples 
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amples from my own Obſeryation in one of 
thoſe Univerſities ; 5 But they all were of 

young Heirs: ſent thither only for Form; 
either from Schools, where they were not 
ſuffered by their careful Parents to ſtay 
above three Months in the Year; or from 
under the Management of French Family- 
Tutors, who yet often attended them at their 
College, to preyent all Poſlibiljty of their 
Improvement: But, I never yet knew one 
Perſon of Quality, who followed his Studies 
at the Univerſity, and carried away his juſt 
Proportion of Learning, who was not rea 
upon all Occaſions to celebrate and defend 
that Courſe of Education, and to E 2 
Patron of learned Men. 

There is one Circumſtance in a learned 
Education, „ which ought to have much 
Weight, even with thoſe who have na 
Learning at all. The Books read at Schools 
and Colleges are full of Incitements to Vir- 
tue, and Diſeouragements from Vice, drawn 
from the wiſeſt Reaſons, the ſtrongeſt Mo- 
tives, and the moſt influencing Examples. 
Thus, young Minds are filled early with an 
Inclination to Good, and an Abhorrence of 
Evil; both which inęreaſe in them, ac- 
cording to the Advances they make in Li- 
terature : And, although they may be, and 
too often are drawn by the Temptations of 
Youth, and the Opportunities of a large 


For- | 
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Fortune, into ſome -Irregularities, when 
they come forward into the great World; 
it is ever with Reluctance and Compunc- 
tion of Mind, becauſe their Byaſs to Virtue 
Kill continueth. They may ſtray ſometimes 
by Infirmity or Compliance, but they will 
ſoon return to the right Road, and keep it 
always in View. I ſpeak only of thoſe Ex- 
ceſſes, which are too much the Attendants 
of Vouth and warmer Blood: But, as to 
the Points of Honour, Truth, Juſtice,/ and 
other noble Gifts of the Mind, wherein 
the Temperature of the Body hath no Con- 
cern, 'they are &1dom or never nn to be 
milledg. 5 8 . 


as 


1 have engaged ako very ONE Þ 
. n a Subject for ſo ſhort a Paper. 

he preſent Scope I would aim at, is to 
e that ſome Proportion of Human 
Knowledge appeareth requiſite to thoſe, 
who, by their Birth or Fortune, are called 
to the making of Laws, and in a ſubordi- 
nate 7 1 to the Execution of them: ad 


| corrupt, 8. end Man 82 en, g 
thoſe, who are born to Wealth or Titles. 
For, 3 would have it remembered, that I 
do by no Means confine theſe Remarks to 
young Perſons of noble Birth; the ſame Er- 
rors running Trough. all Families, where 


there | 
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there is Wealth enough to afford, that their 
Sons (at leaſt the Eideſt) may be good for 
nothing. Why ſhould my Son be a Scho- 
lar, when it is not intended that he ſhnould 
live by his Learning? By this Rule, if 
what is commonly ſaid to be true, that 
Money anſwereth all Things, why ſhould 
my Son be honeſt, temperate, juſt, or cha- 
ritable, ſince he hath no Intention to depend 
upon any of theſe Qualities for a Mainte- 
VAE 
When all is done, perhaps upon the 
Whole, the Matter is not ſo bad as I would 
make it: And Gop, who worketh Good out 
of Evil, acting only by the ordinary Courſe 
and Rule of Nature, permits this continual 
Circulation of human Things for his own 
unſearchable Ends. The Father growetly 
rich by Avarice, Injuſtice, Oppreſſion ; he 
is a Tyrant in the Neighbourhood over 
Slaves and Beggars, whom. he calleth his 
Tenants. Why ſhould he deſire to have 
Qualities infuſed into his Son, which him- 
ſelf never poſſeſſed, or knew, or found the 
Want of in the Acquiſition of his Wealth ? 
The Son, bred in Sloth and Idleneſs, be- 
cometh a Spendthrift, a Cully, a Profligate ; 
and goeth out of the World a Beggar as his 
Father came in: Thus the former is pu- 
niſhed for his own Sins, as well as for thoſe 
of the latter. The Dunghill having raiſed 
1 | a huge 
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a huge Muſhroom of ſhort Duration is now 
ſpread to enrich other Mens Lands; It is, 
indeed, of worſe Conſequence; where no- 
ble Families are gone to Decay; becauſe 
their Titles and Privileges outlive their 
Eſtates: And Politicians tell us, that nothing 
js more dangerous to the Publick; than 
numerous Nobility without Merit or For- 
tune. But even here Gob hath likewiſe 
eſcribed ſome Remedy in the Order of 
ature ; ſo many great Families coming to 
an End by their Sloth, Luxury, and aban- 
doned Luſts, which enervated their Ew 
through every Succeſſion, producing gradu- 
9 8. ens * $394 wholly unfit 
for Propagation. Pair OMP. 
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THOUGHT 8 


ON 
Various Sabi Y 


E have _ Religion ati to . 
us hate, but not enough to make 
us love one another. 

Reflect on Things paſt, as Wars, Nego- 
tiations, Factions, and the like; we enter 
ſo little into thoſe Intereſts, that we won- 
der how Men could poſſibly be fo buſy, and 


concerned for Things fo tranſitory : Look 


on the preſent Times, we find the fame 
Humour, yet wonder not at all. 

A wiſe Man endeavoureth, by conſidering 
all Circumſtances, to make Conjectures, 
and form Concluſions: But the ſmalleſt Ac- 


cident intervening (and in the Courſe of 


Affairs it is impoſſible to foreſee all) doth 
often produce ſuch Turns and Changes, that 
at laſt he is juſt as much in doubt of Events, 


28 
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as the moſt es and unerperenced 


Perſon. ? 


Poſitiveneſs is a good Quality. for Preach⸗ 


eis and Orators; — whoever would ob- 


trude his Thoughts and Reaſons upon a 


Multitude will convince others, the more, 


4s he appeareth convinced himfelf:7 f; 
How zs it poſſible to expect that Mankind 


will take auice, When they will not ſo 


much as take Warning. 
I forget whether Advice be among the 


loſt Things Which, | Arigfto layeth, ate to 


be found in the Moon; That and Time 


| ought to have been there. 


No Preacher is 'liftene to, but Time; 
heh iveth - us the fame, Train arid 
Turn of * Thought, that elder People have 
tried in vain to put into our Heads before. 

When we deſire or ſolieit any Thing; 

our Minds run wholly on the good Side; 
or Circumſtances of it; when it is obtained; 


dur Minds run only on the had ones. 


In a Glaſi-Houſe, the 'Workmen often 
fling in a ſmall Quantity of freſh Coals; 


| pac > tp ſeemeth to diſturb, the Fire, but 


very much enliveneth it. This may allude. 


to à gentle ſtirring * Tafſons. mk the 
Ming may not langul 


Religion ſeemeth to have own an n Infant 


; with Age, and 0 uireth ales to ne 


ib. as it had in its infancy. . 


Al 


0 — 
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All. Fits of Pleaſure are balanced by an 
equal. Degree of Pain, or Langour ; it is 
like ſpending this Year Part of the next 
Year! Revenue. 

The latter Part of. a "ite Mag IJ "Fife i is 
taken up in curing the. Follies, Prejudices, 5 
and falſe Opinions he had cantratel 1 in the 
former. 

If a Writer would know. how. to behave 
himſelf. with relation to Poſterity, let him 
confider in old Books, what he finds, that 
he is glad to now gn what Onions he- 

- moſt ſamenteth. . 

Whatever the, Boats vrbtend, It, is. + plain | 
they, gave Immortality to none but them 
ſelves: It is Homer and Virgil we reverence 
and admire, not. Achilles, or AEneas.... With 

Hiſtorians it is quite the contrary; our 
Thoughts are taken up with the Actions, 

P erſpnsz and Events we read; and ME: wp 

regard the Authers. 

When à true Genius 3 in the 
World, you may Know: him 5 this infallible | 
Sign that the Dunces e ig Confede- | 
Tracy againſt Bim. goa ; 

Men, who poſſeſs all. the 1 of 
i 2 08) in a State Mets, » there Are ny 


> ef 4 
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| would not have been Cowards ; Death is 


their proper he Cc tt becauſe they fear 
it moſt. 

The greateſt ee were Need 
in the Times of Ignorance ; as the Uſe 
of the Compaſs, Gunpowder, and Print- 
ing; and by the dulleſt HEN: as me Ger- 


mans. 


One Argument to prove i the com- 


dun Relations of Ghoſts and Spectres are ge- 


erally falſe may be drawn from the Opinion 


held, that Spirits are never ſeen by more 


than one Perſon at a Time; That is to ſay, 
it ſeldom happens that above one Perſon in a 


Company is poſſeſſed with any high Degree | 


of Spleen or Melancholy. 
I am apt to think, that in- the Day of 


| Judgment there will be fmall Allowance 


given to the Wiſe for their Want of Morals, 
or to the Ignorant for their Want of Faith; 


becauſe, both are without Excuſe. This 
| Tenders the Advantages equal of Ignorance 


and Knowledge. But ſome Scruples in the 
Wiſe, and ſome Vices in the Ignorant, will 


perhaps be forgiven upon the e of 


Temptation to each. | 
The Value of ſeveral 8 in 


Hiſtory leſſeneth very much by Diſtance of 


Time; although ſome minute Circum- 


ſtances are very valuable; and it requireth 
great. — in a a Writer to diſtinguiſh. 


. 
. 5's if It 


- 
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. It is grown a Word of Courſe for Writers 
to ſay, this critical Age, as Divines fay, this | 
Sinful . 
It is pleaſant to obſerve; BE W pre- 
ſent Age is in laying Taxes on the next: 
Future Ages ſhall talk of this : This ſhall be 
famous to all Pofterity. Whereas their Time 
and Thoughts will be taken up about x pre 
ſent Things, as ours are now. | 
The Camelion, who is faid to feed upon 
nothing but Air, hath of all Animals the 
nimbleſt Tongue. 5 
When a Man is made a e peer; he 
loſeth his Sirname; when a temporal, his 
Chriſtian Name. 
It, is in Diſputes as in Armies; where the 
weaker Side ſetteth up falſe Lights, and 
maketh a great Noiſe, that the Enemy may 
believe them to be more numerous and 
ſtrong than they really are. 
Some Men, under the Notions T's weed- 
ing out Prejudices ; eradicate Religion, Vir- 
tue, and common Honelty. ; 
In all well-inftituted ieee 
Care hath been taken to limit Men's Poſſeſ- 
ſions; which is done for many Reaſons ; 3 
and among the reſt, for one that perhaps is 
not often conſidered : Becauſe, when Bounds 
are ſet to Men's Deſires; after they have ac- - 
quired as. much as the Laws will permit 
them, their private, Intereſt is at an End; 
| e E e 3 | and 
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and ey have nothing to do, but to take | 


Care of the Publick. 


There are but three Ways for a Man to 
revenge himſelf of a cenſorious World: To 
deſpite i it; to return the like; or to endea- 
vour to vs ſo as to avoid it. The firſt of 
theſe is uſually pretended; the laſt is almoſt 
impoſſible ; the univerſal Practice 1 is for the 
ſecond. 

Herodotus telleth us, Ht in cold EN ies | 
Beaſts very ſeldom have Horns; but in hot 
they have very large ones. This might bear 


I pleaſant Application. 


I never heard a finer Piece of Satyr againſt 
ane than that of Aftrologers; when 
they. pretend by Rules of Art to foretel in 
what Time a Suit will end, and whether to 
the Advantage of the Plaintiff or Defendant: 
Thus making the Matter depend entirely 
upon the Influence of the Stars, without 


ut the leaſt Regard to the Merits of the Cauſe. 


That Expreſſion in e about 
Tabit, and his Dog following im, I have 
often heard ridiculed ; yet Homer has the 


fame Words of Telemachus more than once * 
and Virgil ſayeth ſomething like it of Euan- 


der : And 1 take the Book of Toit to. be | 


partly poetical. 


J have known Kal Men poſſeſſed of 


good Qualities, which were very ſerviceable 


to others, but uſcleſs to themſelves; like a 


Sun- 


\ * / 
' 
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Sun-Dial on the Front of a Houſe; to inform 


the Neighbours and ner but not the 


Owner within. 


If a Man would regiſter all his e 


upon Love, Politicks, Religion, Learning, 
and the like; beginning from his Vouth, 

and ſo go on to old Age: What a Bundle of 
Inconſiſtencies and Oontradictions would _ 
| pear at laſt. 

What they do in "UE we are ignorant 
of; what they do not we are told expreſsly; 
that they neither marry, nor are ver in 
Marriage. 8. 

When a Man obſerves the Choice of 12 
dies now a-days, in the diſpenſing of their 
Favours; can he forbear paying ſome Ve- 
neration to the Memory of 
thoſe Mares mentioned by Xe- 
nophon ; ; who, while their Manes were on; 
that is, while they were in their Beauty, 
would never admit the Embraces of an 
Aſs. 

It is a 1e Thing to live in i Suſ-- 
; penſe; z it is the Life of a Spider. Viade fue 
dem, pende tamen, improba, dixit. 

The Stoical Scheme of ſupplying our 
Wants, by lopping off our Deſires; is like 


De re equeſtri. 


cutting off our Feet when we want Shoes. 


Phyſicians ought not to give their Judg- 
ment of Religion, for the ſame Reaſon that 


E e'3 Butchers 
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Butchers are not admitted Jurors upon Life 
and Death. 
The Reaſon why ſo few Marriages a are 
happy is, becauſe young Ladies ſpend their 
Time in making Nets, and not in making 
Cages. 
If a Man will obſerve as he walks the 
Sivety, I believe he will find the merrieſt 


Countenances in Mourning Coaches. 


Nothing more unqualifieth a Man to act 5 


with Prudence, than a Misfortune that is Ate 
_ tended with Shame and Guilt. 7B 
The Power of Fortune is confeſſed only 
by the Miſerable; for the Happy impute 
all their Succeſs to Prudence or Merit. 
Ambition often putteth Men upon doing 
the meaneſt Offices; ſo climbing is per- 
formed in the ſame Poſture with creeping. 
III Company is like a Dog, who fouls 
thoſe moft whom he loveth bell | 
Cenſure is the Tax a Man payeth to the 
Publick for being eminent. 
1 Men are accuſed for not know- 
their own Weakneſs: yet perhaps as 
20 know their own Strength. It is in 
Men as in Soils, where ſometimes there is 
a Vein of Gold, which the Owner knoweth 
not of. 
Satyr is ne the Py of all Wit; ; 
but 1 take it to be otherwiſe in very bad Z 
Times; ; for it is as hard to ſatyrize well a 


Man 
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Man of diſtinguiſhed Vices, as to praiſe 
weil a Man of diſtinguiſhed Virtues. It is 
| eaſy enough to do either to People of mo- 
defrate Characters. | 


Invention is the Talent of Youth, 2 | 


Judgment of Age; ſo that our Judgment 


groweth harder to pleaſe when we have 


fewer Things to offer it : This goes through 
the whole Commerce of Life. When we 
are old, our Friends find it difficult to pleaſe 
us, and are leſs concerned whether we "6 
pleaſed ER; 95 

No wiſe Man ever id to be younger. 


An idle Reaſon leſſens the Weight of the 


good ones you gave before. 


The Motives of the beſt Actions will not 
bear too ſtrict an Enquiry. It is allowed, 


that the Cauſe of moſt Actions, good or 
bad, may be reſolved into the Love of our- 
ſelves : But the Self-Love of fome Men in- 
clines them to pleaſe others ; and the Self- 
Love of others is wholly employed in pleat- 
ing themſelves. This makes the great Diſ- 


tinction between Virtue and Vice. Religion 


is the beſt Motive of all Actions; yet Re- 
ligion is allowed to be the higheſt inſtance 
of Self. Love. 


When the World n once bb to 


uſe us ill, it afterwards continues the ſame 
Treatment with leſs Scruple or Ceremony; 
as Men do a Whore. 
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Old Men view beſt at Diſtance with the 
Eyes of eee as well as with 
thoſe of Nature. 

Some People take more Care to hide their 
Wiſdom. than their F olly. 1 

Arbitrary Power is the Sana Object of 
Tomptation to a Prince; as Wine or Wo- 
men to a young Fellow, or a Bribe to a 
Judge, or Avarice to old Age, or Vanity: to 

a Female. © 

Antbon Henly 8 "Farmer dyin g of an 
Afthma Lad: Well, if I can get this Breath 
once out, I will take Care it ſhall n never get in 

„ 

The Humour of explatiog; many Things 
under the Names of Trifles, Fopperies, and 
only imaginary Goods, is a very falſe Proof ei- 
ther of Wiſdom or Magnanimity ; and a great 
Check to virtuous Actions. Fe or Inſtance, 
with regard to Fame: There is in moſt 
People a Reluctance and Unwillingneſs to 
be forgotten. We obſerve, even among the 
Vulgar, how fond they are to have an In- 
ſeription over their Grave. It requireth but 
little Philoſophy to diſcover. and obſerve, that 
there is no intrinſick Value in all this; how-. 
ever, if it be founded in our Nature, as an 
2 Incitement to Yirtue, 1 ought not to be ri- 
diculed. 


Repentance ] 
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Repentance is the largeſt Tribute Heaven 
 receiveth ; and the ſincereſt Part of our 
Devotion. 5 

The common Figancy of Speech in 
many Men, and moſt Women, is owing to 
a Corey of Matter, and Scarcity of Words ; 
for whoever is a Maſter of Language, and 
| hath a Mind full of Ideas, will be apt in 
ſpeaking to heſitate upon the Choice of 
both: Whereas common Speakers have 
only one Set of Ideas, and one Set of 
Words to cloath them in; and theſe are 
always ready at the Mouth. So People 
come faſter out of a Church when it is al- 
moſt empty, than when a Crowd is at the 
. Door. 

Few are N to ſhine | in Company; 3 
but it is in moſt Men's Power to be agree- 
able. The Reaſon therefore, why Converſa- 


tion runneth ſo low at preſent, is not the 


Defect of Underſtanding; but Pride, Vas 


nity, Ill-nature, Affectation, Singularity, 


Poſitiveneſs ; or ſome other Vice, the Effect ' 


of a wrong Education. 

To be vain, is rather a Mark of Humility 
than of Pride. Vain Men delight in telling 
what Honours have been done them, what 


great Company they have kept, e the 


like; by which they plainly confeſs, that 
| theſe Honours were more than their Due ; 
and ſuch as their Friends would not believe, 


if 


Pr 
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if they had not been told: Whereas, a 
Man truly proud thinks the greateſt Ho- 
nours below his Merit, and conſequently 


ſcorneth to boaſt. I therefore deliver it as 

a Maxim; that whoevers defires the Cha- 

racter of a proud Man, ought to conceal his 
— _——_ 5 


Law in a free Country is, or ought to be, 
the Determination of the Majority of thoſe 
Who have Property in Land. N 
One Argument uſed to the Diſadvantage 
of Providence, I take to be a very ſtrong 


one in its Defence. It is objected, that 


Storms and Tempeſts, unfruitful Seaſons, 
Serpents, Spiders, Flies, and other noxious 


or troubleſome Animals, with many more 


Inftances of the like Kind, diſcover an Im- 


perfection in Nature; becauſe human Life 


would be much eaſier without them: But 
the Deſign of Providence may clearly be 


perceived in this Proceeding. The Mo- 
tions of the Sun and Moon; in ſhort, the 
whole Syſtem of the Univerſe, as far as 


Philoſophers have been able to diſcover and 


bbſerve, are in the utmoſt Degree of Re- 


ularity and Perfection: But wherever God 


' hath left to Man the Power of interpoſing 

a Remedy by Thought or Labour, there he 

- hath placed Things in a State of Imperfec- 
tion, on purpoſe to ſtir up human Induſtry; 
Without which Life would ſtagnate, or in- 


deed 
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dead. 1 could not ſubfiſt at all: Curis 


acuens mortalia Conda. 

Praife is the Daughter of preſent Power. 
| I have known ſeveral Perſons of great 
Fame for Wiſdom in publick Affairs and 
Councils, governed by foolith Servants. 

I have known great Miniſters diſtin- 
guiſhed for Wit and Learning, who preferred 
none but Nunces. 

J have known Men of Valour Cowards 
to their Wives. 

I have known Men of the greateſt Cun- 

ning perpetually cheated. 
I I knew three great Miniſters, who could 
exactly compute and ſettle the Accounts 
of a Kingdom; but were wholly ignorant 
of their own Oeconomy. 


The Preaching of Divines hel peth to 


reſerve well-inclined Men in the Gourks of 
Virtue z but ſeldom or neyer reclaims the 
Vicious. 


Princes uſually moks wiſer Choices than - 


the Servants whom they truſt for the Diſ- 


poſal of Places: I have known a Prince 


more than once chuſe an able Miniſter ; but 


I never obſeryed that Miniſter to ole his 


Credit in the Diſpoſal of an Employment 
to a Perſon whom he thought the fitteſt for 
it. One of the greateſt in this Age owned 
and excuſed the Matter to me ; from the 
Violence 
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Violence of Parties, and the Unrepndble- 
neſs of Friends. | 
Small Cauſes are ſalicicnt to 1 . a Man 
uneaſy, when great ones are not in the Way : 
For want of a Block he will ſtumble at a 


Z Straw. 


Dignity, . dich Station, or great Riches, 


are in ſome Sort neceſſary to old Men, in 
order to keep the Vounger at a Diſtance; 


who are otherwiſe to apt too inſult them 8 45 

the Score of their Age. | 

Every Man deſireth to live long; ; but no 

Man would be old. 155 
Love of Flattery in moſt Men proceedeth 

from the mean Opinion they have of them- 


ſelves: In Women from the contrary. 


If Books and Laws continue to increaſe 


as they have done for Fifty Years paſt ; I 


am in ſome Concern for future Ages, how 
any Man will be learned, or any Man a 


Lawyer. 
Eings are commonly ſaid to have long 
Hands; 1 wiſh they had as long Ears. 


Princes in their Infancy, Childhood and 


Vouth, are ſaid to diſcover Wen Parts 


and Wit; to ſpeak Things that ſurprize and 
aſtoniſh : Strange, fo many Popeful Princes, 


and ſo many ſhameful Kings! If they hap- 


pen to die young, they would have been 
AT of Wiſdom * Virtue: If they 


live, 
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live, they are often Prodigies indeed; but 
of another Sort. 
Politicks, as the Word is commonly un- 
derſtood, are nothing but Corruptions ; and 
conſequently of no Uſe to a good King, 
or a good Miniſtry; For which Reaſon, 
Courts are ſo over-run with Politicks. 
Silenus, the Foſter-Father of Bacchus, iS 
always carried by an As, and hath Horns 
on his Head. The Moral is; that Drunk- 
ards are led by Fools, and have a gen. 
Chance to be Cuckolds. 

Venus, a beautiful good-natured "0 
was the Goddeſs of Love; Juno, a terrible 
Shrew, the Goddeſs of Marriage; and they 
were always mortal Enemies, 

Thoſe who are againſt Religion muſt 
8 be Fools: And there we read, that, 
of all Animals, Gop refuſed the Firf-born 

of an Aſs. 
A very little Wit is valued i in a Woman; 
as we are pleaſed with a few Words ſpoken 
plain by a Parrot. 

A nice Man is a Man of naſty. PRI 
Abollo was held the God of Phyſick, and 
Sender of Diſeaſes: Both were f 
? the ſame Trade, and ſtill continue. 

Old Men and Comets have been reve- 
renced for the ſame Reaſon ; their long 
Beards, and Pretences to faretel Events, 

. I was aſked at Court, what I thought of 
the French Ambaſlador * his Train; who 


5 Were 
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were all Embroidery and Lace, full of 


Bows, Cringes, and Geſtures ? I faid, it 
was Solomon's Importation ; Gold and Apes. 

There is a Story in Pauſanias of a Plot 
for betraying a City, diſcovered by the Bray- 
ing of an Aſs: The Cackling of Geeſe ſaved 
the Capitol: And Cataline's Conſpiracy was 


diſcovered by a Whore. Theſe are the only 


three Animals, as far as I remember, fa- 
mous in Hiſtory for Evidences and ins 


formers. 


- Moſt Kinds of Diverſion i in Men „Children, 
and other Animals, are an Imitation of Fight- 
ing. 1 

"Auguſtus, meeting an 2 whh a l ucky 
Name, foretold himſelf good Farms, 1 


meet many Aſſes, but none of them have | 
lucky Names. 


If a Man maketh me keep my Diſtance z 


the Comfort is, he keepeth his at the lame > 


Time. 
Who can deny that all Men are violent 


= Lovers of Truth, when we ſee them fo po- 


ſitive in their Errors, which they will main- 
tain out of their Zeal to Truth, although 


they contradict themſelves every Day of 


their Lives. 
| That was excellently obſerved, lay I, when ; 
J read a Paſſage in an Author, where his 
Opinion agreeth with mine. When we dif- 
fer; there I pronounce him to be tg.” b 
| | Very 55 
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Very few Men, properly ſpeaking, live 


at preſent, but are providing to live another 


Time. 
As univerſal a Practice as Lying is, and 


as eaſy a one as it ſeemeth, I do not remem- 
ber to have heard three good Lies in all my 
\ Converſation ; even from thoſe, who were 


moſt celebrated i in that Faculty. 


_ 


End of the firſt Volume. 
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